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I Fravdhink hefer 
wrote for a party; 
and his writings therefore 


ought to laſt: Being ſcarce, 
they are collected with that 
regard which is due to his 
great judg ment and 1 
my. | 
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1 Dung. N ” . 
From a * MS. in the Library of the late 
Tuomas RAWLINSON, Eſq; 
NDREW FLETCHER 
A of 8, altoun, is a Gentleman 


of a good eftate in Scotland, at- 
tended with the improvement of a 


* Jntitled, Short political Characters of the chief 
of the Lords and Commons of England, of the 
then Miniſtry, and the moſt noted Officers both by 
Sea and Land: Of theforeign Miniſters, and No- 
bility and ce = 10 before the Union of 


CHARACTERS, Se. 


good education. He war knight of 
the ſbire for Lothian to that par- 
liament, where the Duke of York 
was Commiſſioner in the reign of 
King. Gharles II. and openly ap- 
poſed the arbitrary deſigns of that 
Prince, and the fatal bill of Acceſ- 
fon; which obliged him wiſely to ro- 
tire, firſt to TI ohne then bay 
Holland. + 

De Duke of ＋ ork bled not for- 
give bis behaviour in that parlia- 
ment; they ſummoned him to ap- 
pear at Edinburgh,” which be not 
daring t6 do, was declared traitor, 
and his eſtate confiſcated : he retired 
to Hungary, and ſerved | ſeveral 
campaigns under the Duke of Lor- 
rain: he returned to Holland after 
_ the death of King Charles II. and 
came over 0 England with the Duke 


3 . 


"CHARACTERS. 
of Monmouth; bad the misfortung 
#0 ſhoot the mayor of Lime after bis 
landing; and on it returned again 
10 Holland; and came over at the 
Revolurion _ nad Wann ef op 
Gy He 10 % . an fiance 
the liberties f ibe people, that ba 


is too jealous of the growing power 
of all princes; in whom he"#hinks 


ambition ſo natural, that he it not 
for riufting the beß of princes 
' with rhe power which 2 
male uſe of againſt the people: be- 
lioves all princes were made by, and 
for the good of,) the People; and 
_ thinks princes ſhould have no power 
bus that of doing good. - This made 
bim oppoſe King Charles; invade 
King James; and oppoſe the giu- 
ing fo * King William, 


VC | : whom 


def the AUTHONNR 
does e eber come into the admini. 
ration F this Queen: but lands 
ap a tout pillar for the conſtitution 
yon parkament of Scotland. 
He it à Gentleman ſteady in 
i principles, of nice honour, with - 
* abundance of learning + brave as 
the fword be wears, and bold as a 
| $0876 fure friend, and an irre- 
 concileable enemy: would loſe his 
life readily to ſerve his country; 
and e a baſe thing to 
fave it. His thoughts are large as 
10 e could never be 
brought. within the bounds of any 
particular. fert. Mor will be be 
under the diſtinction of a Whig or 
Tory; ſaying, thoſe names are _ 
# WO" the bviaver 7 _ 
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N things: 3 but they. are not publiſb d 


__ CHARACTERS 
Ilis notions of government, how- 
ever, are too fine ſpun; and can 
hardly be lived up to by men ſub- 
ject to the common frailties of na- 
ture; neither will be give allow- 
ance. for extraordinary emergen- 
cies : witneſs the Duke of Shrewſ-- 
bury, with whom he had always 
been very intimate; yet the Duke 


coming to be Secretary of ſtate a 


ſecond time, purely to ſave his coun- 


try, this Gentleman would never be 


in common charity with him after. 
wards. And my Lord Spencer, now 


Lord Sunderland, for voting for 


the army, was uſed by that man 
much after the ſame manner. 
He hath wrote ſome very good 


in his name : be hath. a very good = 
genius. A low, thin man, of a 


W © is « ., - | | | 
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of che AUTHOR 
brown complexion; full of fire, 
with a —_ ow look; and e 
1 ow" 
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loecuur 8 Memoirs, p. 68. 


D REA. FLETCHER. 
3 of Saltoun, in the frft part 
of bit life, did improve himſelf 

to a great degree by reading and 

travelling: he was always a great 

' admirer of both ancient and modern 

republicks ; and therefore the more 

leaſed: at Jome eps which he 
thought wrong in King Charles the 
ſecond's reign ; whereby he drew 

upon himſelf the enmity of the mi- 

nifters of that government: to a- 

1 the evil comſoquencs 4 which, 

be 
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Lord & underland, for voting for 


CHARACTERS 


is notions of government, Bo- 
ever, are too fine ſpun; and can 
hardly be lived up to by men ſub- 
ject to the common frailties of na- 
ture; neither will he give allow- 


ance. for extraordi inary emergen- 


Cies:: witneſs the Duke of Shrewſ-- 
bury, with whom he had always 
been very intimate; yet the Duke 


coming to be Secretary of ftate a 


ſecond time, purely to ſave his coun- 
try, this Gentleman would never be 
in common charity with him after- 
wards. And my Lord Spencer, now 


the army, was uſed by that man 
much after the ſame manner. 
He hath wrote ſome very 1 
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D REA FLETCHER 
1 „% Saltoun, in tbe frft pare 
of his life, did improve himſelf 
to a great degree by reading and 
travelling: be was always à great 
' admirer of both ancient and modern 
republicks ; and therefore the more © 
 diſpleaſed at ſome fleps which he 
thought wrong in King Charles the 
ſecond's ' reign ; whereby he drew 
upon himſelf the enmity of the mi- 
niſters of "that government : to a- 
wie the evil i Y which, 
= he 


CHARACTERS | 
be went abroad; during which . 
kante, bis caemies. malice; ſtill cons 
tinuing, he was upon ſlight,.\frive- 


lous pretences, 1 ummoned to appear 
before the privy-council ; and their 
defigns to ruin him being too appa- 
rent, he Was % enraged, that. he 
 coricurred, and came over wi th the 
Dake. of ' Monmonth,. when. he in- 
vaded - Englond font. which be 
was forfeited. Thereafter be came 
over wich the Prince of Orange; 
but that. Prince u nat many. 
months in England, till he ſaw his 
defigns, and left bim, and ever 
thereafter bated, and appeared as 
much againſt bim as any in the 
kingdom. Being elected a purlia · 
ment mm in the year 170g. he 
ſhewed @ fincere and honeſt ineli 
vat ion towards the Honour and in- 


. | tere 


of the AU THOR 
tereft of his country. | The thoughts | 
of England's domineering over Scot- 
land, was iubar his generous ſoul 
could. not away with. The. indige 
nities and oppreſſion Scotland. lay 
under, gaul d him to the heart. So 
that in eau and elaborate 
diſeaurſes, he expoſed thers with 
| undaunted courage, and patherical 
| eloquence. He was bleſſed. with n 
foul that hated and deſpiſed whate 
ever was mean and unbecoming a 
Gentleman; and was ſo fledfaſtto 
what he thought right, that un has» 
zard nor advantage, no, not the 
Woo nr 4 tr 
America, could tempt hint to yield 
or efert is. And I may affirm, 
that in his bfe be never once pur- 
ſued a. meaſure with the projpett 
P —— £0 o bimjalf no:further 
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CHARAC'TTE RS 


than be judged- it for the common 


benefit and advantage of his coun- 
ery. He was maſter of the Eng 72 


Latin, Greek, French, and Ita- 


lian languages; and well verſed in 
biftory, the Evil law, and all kinds 


, learning and as he was uni- 


wer/ally — ;ſoed, be employed 
bis talents for the good of mam 
kind. He was a ftrif and nice 
obſerver of all the points of honour, 


and his word ſacred, as brave as 
Bis ſword ; and had ſome experience 


1 in the art of war, having in his 


younger years been ſome time a vo- 


lunteer in both the land and ſea ſer- 


vice. In his travels he had ſtudied, 


and came to under tand the reſpec- 


tive intereſts of the ſeveral Princes 


and States of Europe. In his pri- 
vate converſation affable to bis 
x Friends 


bf the AUTHOR 
friends, (but could not endure. to 
converſe with thoſe he thought ene- 
mies to-their country) and free of all 
manner of vice. He had a penetrat- 
ing, clear and lively apprebenſion; 
but ſo extremely wedded to his own 
opinions, that there were few (and 
thoſe too muſt be his beloved friends, 
| and of whom be had a good opi- 
nion be could endure to reaſon a- 
gainſs bim; and did for the moſs 
part ſo cloſely and unalterably ad- 
here to what he advanced, (which 
was frequently very fingular that 
he would break with his party be- 
fore he would alter the leaſt jot of his 
ſebemes-and maxims : and therefore 
it was impoſſible that any ſett of men, 
that did not give up themſelves to 
be abſolutely Apel by bim, ta 


| _ = bye as to carry him along 


in 


| CHARACTERS 
n all points. © And tbence it came. 
70 paſs, bar he often in the pars 
liamentfluck cloſe to. the country. 
party," and was their CIc no. He 
wat, nodoubr, an enemy to all mos 
narchical governments; at leaf ; 
#houg ht they wanted to be much e 
- formed : but Ido very well believe; 
Bis bm to the Engliſh and the 
Union was ſo great, in revenge to 
them, he would have fided with the 
Royal Family: but as that was & 


ſubject nor fit 10 be entered upon 


with him, this is only a conjecture 
ſome innuendo's I have heard 


bim make : but. ſo far is certain, 
be liked, commended, and converſed. 
with high-flying Tories, more than 
any other ſett of men, acknowledg= 
= be the beſt countrymeny 
* moſt bonour, integrity, and 


1 ingenuity. 


of the AUT H ON. 
ingenuity. To ſum up all; he was 
a learned, gallant, honeſt, ond eve- 
xy other way well accompli iſhed. Gen. 
tleman : and f ever a man pro- 
poſes to ſerve and merit well. of 
his country, let him place his cou- 
rage, zeah, and conſtancy as a fate 
tern before bim; and think himſel 

ſufficiently applauded and reward- 
cal if he obtain the character of be. 

ing like ANDREW FLETCHER f 

Saltoun. #} 98 80 | 
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GOVERNMENT 


Wich relation to 


MILITIAS 


HERE is not perhaps i in hos 
mane affairs any thing ſo unac- 
countable as the indignity and 
cruelty with which the far greater part 
of mankind ſuffer themſelves to be uſed 


| ſome men falſly perſuading themſelves 
that bad governments are advantageous to 
them, as moſt conducing to gratify their 
ambition, ayaZice and luxury, ſer thm- 
„ _ 


under pretence of · government. For 


-— 


4 A Diſcourſe of Government. 
ſelves with the utmoſt art and violence to 
pProcure their eſtabliſhment: and by ſuch 
men almoſt the whole world = been 


trampled under foot, and ſubjected to ty- 
ranny, for want of underſtanding by what 
means and methods they were eriſlaved. 
For though mankind take great care and 
pains to inſtruct themſelves in other arts and 
ſciences, yet very few apply themſelves to 
conſider the nature of government, an 
enquiry ſo uſeful and neceſſary both to 
magiſtrate and people. Nay, in moſt 
countries the arts of ſtate. being altoge- 

ther directed either to enſlave the people, 
or to keep them under ſlavery; it is be- 
come almoſt every where a crime to rea- 
ſon about matters of government. But 
if men would beſtow a ſmall part of the 
time and application which they throw 
away. upon curious but uſeleſs ſtudies, or 
endleſs gaming, in. peruſing thoſe excel- 
lent rules and examples of government 
Which the antients have left us, they 
ould ſoon be enabled to diſcover all ſuch , 
8 and FOrTuptans 28. tend to the ruin 


— — —— — 


with relation to' Militia's. 7 
of publick ſocieties. Tis therefore very 
ſtrange that they ſhould think ſtudy and 
knowledge nepeſſary i in every thing they 
go about, except in the nobleſt and moſt 
uſeful of all N e gang che art of g- 
vernment. 0 STOVE. 4 2 
Now if any man in ap to the 
miſerie of a people ſhould endeayour to 
diſabuſe them in any thing relating to go- 
vernment, he will certainly incur the 
diſpleaſure, and perhaps be purſued'by the 
rage of thoſe, who think they find their 
account in the oppreſſion of the world; 
but will hardly ſucceed in his endeavours 
to undeceive the multitude. For the ge- 
nerality of all ranks of men are cheated 
by words and names; and provided the 
antient terms and outward forms of any 
government be retained, let the nature of 
it be never ſo much altered, they conti- 
nue to dream that they hall ſtill enjoy | 
their former liberty, and are not to be 
awakened till it prove too late. Of this 
chere are many remarkable examples in 
Wer but that particular inſtance which | 
[1995197 WY 'T have | 


6 A Diſcourſe of Governme g 5 
I have choſen to inſiſt on, as moſt ſuita- 
ble to my purpoſe, is, the alteration ef 


government which happened in moſt 


countries of Europe about the year 1500. 
And tis worth obſervation, that though this 
change was fatal to their liberty, yet it 
was not introduced by the contrivance of 
ill-deſigning men; nor were the miſchie- 
vous conſequences perceived, unleſs per- 
haps by a few wiſe men, who, if they flaw 
it, wanted power to prevent it. 
Two hundred years being already paſ- 
fed ſince this alteration began, Europe has 
felt the effects of it by fad experience; 
and the true cauſes of cee, 
become more viſible. 

. lay open chis matter in its full ex- 
tent, it will be neceſſary to look farther 
back, and examine the original and con- 
ſtitution of thoſe governments that were 
eſtabliſned in Europe about the year 400, 
and continued till. this alteration.  - 
Wurx the Goths, Vandals, and ** 
warlike nations, had at different times, 
and under An leaders, overrun the 


weſtern 


. 4 


een * to Militia's, 
weſtern parts of the Roman empire, they 
introduced the following form of govern- 
ment into all the nations they ſubdued. 
The general of the army became king 
of the conquered country; and the con- 
queſt being abſolute, he divided the lands 
amongſt the great officers of bis army, af- 
terwards called barons; who again parcel- 
led out their ſeveral territories in ſmaller 
portions to the inferiour ſoldiers that had 
followed them in the wars, and who 
then became their vaſſals, enjoying thoſe 
lands for military ſervice. The king re- 
ſerved to himſelf . ſome demeſnes m_ the 
maintenance of his court and attendance. 
When this was done, there was no longer 
any ſtanding army kept on foot, but every 
man went to live upon his own lands; 
and when the defence of the country re- 
quired an army, the king ſummoned the 
barons to his ſtandard, who came attend- 
ed with their vaſſals. Thus were the ar- 
mies of Europe compoſed for about eleven 
hundred years; and this conſtitution of 
government put the {word into the hands 
B4 of 


8 4 Diſcourſe f Government 
of the ſubject, becauſe the vaſſals depend- 
ed more immediately on the barons than 
on the king, which effectually ſecured 
the freedom of thoſe governments. For 
the barons could not make uſe of their 
power to deſtroy thoſe limited monarchies, 
without deſtroying their own grandeur; 
nor could the king invade their privileges, 
having no other forces than the vaſlals of 
his own demeſnes to rely upon for = 
© ſupport in ſuch an attempt. 
I Lay no great ſtreſs on any other limi- 
"rations of thoſe monarchies; nor do I 
think any fo eſſential to the liberties of 
the people, as that which placed the ſword 
in the hands of the ſubject. And ſince in 
our time moſt princes of Europe are in 
poſſeſſion of the ſword, by ſtanding mer- 
cenary forces kept up in time of peace, 
abſolutely depending upon them, I fay 
that all ſuch governments are changed 
from monarchies to tyrannies. Nor can 
the power of granting or refuſing money, 
though veſted in the ſubject, be a ſufficient 0 
OP for _—_ where a ſtanding mer- 


cenary 


* ith relation to Militias. ! 
cenary army is kept up in time of peace: 
for he that is armed, is always maſter of 
the purſe of him that is unarmed. And 
not only that government is tyrannical, 
which is tyrannically exerciſed ; but all 
governments. are tyrannical, which have 
not in their conſtitution a ſufficient ſecu- 
| rity — ow arbitrary power of the 


1 do not deny chat chef ee uns 
narchies, during the greatneſs of the ba- 
rons, had ſome defects: I know few go- 
vernments free from them. But after all, 
there was a balance that kept thoſe go- 
vernments ſteady, and an effectual provi- 
ſion againſt the encroachments of the 
crown. I do leſs pretend that the preſent 
governments can be reſtored to the con- 
ſtitution before mentioned. The follow- 
ing diſcourſe will ſhew the impoſlibility 
of it. My deſign in the firſt place is, to 
explain the nature of the paſt and preſenc 
governments of Europe, and to diſabuſe 
thoſe who think them the ſame, becauſe 
"0p are. called * the ſame names; and 
who 
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| who ignorantly clamour againſt ſuch as 
would nn Uhecey which is Fat 
left. 

In under to chis, and for a Bete nt 
clearer illuſtration of che matter, I ſhall 
deduce from their original, the cauſes, 

occaſions, and the complication of thoſe 
many unforeſcen accidents ;, which falling 
out ee about the ſame time, produced 
ſo great -a change. And ic will at firſt 
ſight ſeem very ſtrange, when I ſhall name 
che reſtoration of learning, che invention 
of printing, of the needle and of gunpow- 
der, as the chief of them; things in them- 
ſelves ſo excellent, and which, the laſt 
only excepted, might have proved of in- 
finite advantage to the world, if their 
remote influence upon government had 
| been obviated by ſuitable remedies. Such 
odd conſequences, and of ſuch a different 
mature, accompany nds inven- 
tions of any kind. 
CoxsrAMHINo LE being taken by Ma- 
Hower the ſecond, in the year 1453, many , 
over into oh where Y 


4 


the 


ith relation to Militia's. I 


the favourable reception they found from 
the popes, princes, and republicks of that 
country, ſoon introduced amongſt the bet- 
ter ſort of men, the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue, and of the antient authors in 
that language. About the fame time 
likewiſe ſome learned men began to reſtore 
the purity of the Latin tongue. But that 
which moſt contributed to the advance- 
ment of all kind of learning, and eſpeci- 
ally che ſtudy of the antients, was the art 
of printing; which was brought to a great 
degree of perfection a few years after. 
By this means their books became com- 
mon, and their arts generally underſtood 
and admired. But as mankind from a 
natural propenſion to pleaſure, is always 
ready to chuſe out of every ching what 
may moſt gratify that vicious appetite; 
ſo che arts which the Italians firſt applied 

chemſelves to improve, were principally 
thoſe that had been ſubſervient to the 
luxury of the antients in the moſt corrupt 
ages, of which they had many monu- 
ments fill remaining. "A" was preſent- 


ly 
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ly filled with architects, ' painters. arid 
ſculptors; and a prodigious expence was 
made in buildings, pictures and - ſtatues. 
Thus the Italians began to come off from 
their frugal and military way of living, 
and addicted themſelves to the purſuit of 
refined and expenſive pleaſures, as much 
as the wars of thoſe: times would permit. 
This infection ſpread itſelf by degrees into 
the neighbouring nations. But theſe things 
alone had not been ſufficient to work ſo 
great a change in government, if a pre- 
ceding invention, brought into common 
uſe about that time, had not produced 
more new and extraordinary effects chan 
any had ever done before; which proba- 
bly may have many conſequences yet un- 
foreſeen; and a farther influence upon the 
manners of men, as long as — world 
laſts; I mean, the invention of the needle, 
by che help of which navigation was greatly 


improved, a paſſage opened by ſea to the 
Eaſt- Indies, and a new world diſcovered. 


By this means the luxury of Aſia and 
| America was added to that of the antients; 


2 and 
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and all ages, and all countries concurred 
to fink: Europe into an abyſs of pleaſures; 
which were rendred the more expenſive 
by a perpetual change of the faſhions in 
clothes, equipage and furniture of houſes, 

Tus things brought a total altera- 


tion in the way of living, upon which all 


government depends. - Tis true, know- 
ledge being mightily increaſed, and a great 
curioſity and nicety in every thing i intro- 


duced, men imagined themſelves to be 


gainers in all points, by changing from 
their frugal and military way of living, 
which I muſt confeſs had ſome mixture 


of rudeneſs and ignorance.in it, though not 
inſeparable from it. But at the ſame time 
they did not conſider the unſpeakable evils 


expenſive way of living. 
To touch upon all theſe, chough Gighe- 
ly, would carry me too far from my 
ſubject: I ſhall. therefore content my 
{elf to apply what has been faid, to the 
immediate deſign of chis diſcourſe. 12 


. 
— # o * „ 
* * 
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Fux far greater ſhare of all thoſe ex- 
' pences fell upon the barons ; for they 
were” the perſons moſt able to make 
them, and their dignity ſeemed to chal- 
lenge whatever might diſtinguiſh them 
from other men. This plunged them on 
a @ ſudden into fo great debts, chat if they 
did not fell, or otherwiſe alienate” their 
lands, they found themſelves at leaſt 
obliged to turn the military ſervice their ä 
vaſſals owed them, into money; partly | 

by way of rent, and partly by way of 
leaſe, or fine, for payment of their cre- 
ditors. And by this meins the vaſſal 
having his lands no longer at fo eaſy a 
rate as before, could no more be obliged 
to IE ſervice, and ſo became a te- 
Thus the armies, which in pre- 
3 times had been always compoſed 
of ſuch men as theſe, ceaſed of courſe, 
and the ſword fell out of the hands of 
the barons. But there being always a 
neceſſity to provide for the — of 
every country, princes were afterwards , 
allowed to raiſe armies of voluntiers 
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given by diets and parliaments for their 
maintenance, to be levied upon the peo- 
ple grown rich by trade, and diſpirited 
for want of military exerciſe; duch 
forces were at firſt only raiſed for pre- 
ſent exigencies, and continued no longer 
on foot than the occaſions laſted. But 

princes ſoon found pretences to make 

them perpetual, the chief of which was 
the gariſoning frontier towns and for- 
treſſes; the methods of war being al- 

tered to che tedious and chargeable way | 
of ſieges, principally by the invention of 
of theſe mercenary armies-depending for 
their ſubſiſtence and preferment, as im- 
mediately upon the prince, as the for 
mer miliria's did upon the barons, the 
power of the ſword was transferred from 
the ſubje& to che king, and war grew 
a conſtant trade to live by. Nay, many 
of che barons themſelves being reduced 
; © poverty by theiv espenffre way of 
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nary troops; and being ſtill continued he- 
_ - reditary members of diets, and other aſ- 
ſemblies of ſtate, after the loſs of their 
vaſſals, whom they formerly repreſented, 
they were now the readieſt of all others to 
load the people with heavy taxes, which 
were employed to encreaſe the prince s 
military power, by guards, armies, and 
citadels, beyond bounds or remedy. - 
Sox princes with much impatience 

preſſed on to arbitrary power before: 
things were ripe, as the kings of France 

and Charles duke of Burgundy. Philip 
de Commines ſays of the latter, That 
+ ©. having made a truce with the King of 
France he called an aſſembly of the 
« eſtates of his country, and remonſtrated 
< to them the prejudice he had ſuſtained 


« by not having Randing troops as that 


© king had; that if five hundred men 
© had been in gariſon upon their fron- 
< tier, the king of France would never 
have undertaken that war; and having 
© repreſented the miſchiefs that were 


. . to fall upon them for want of 


| * ſuch 


» 


ſuch a force, he earneſtly preſſed them 
* to grant ſuch a ſum as would main- 
« tain eight hundred lances. At length 
chey gave him a hundred and twenty 
© thouſand crowns more than his ordi- 
* nary revenue, (from which tax Bur- 
gundy was exempted.) But his ſubjects 
« were for many reaſons under great ap- 
< prehenſions of falling into the ſubjec- 
jection to which they ſaw the kingdom 
of France already reduced by means 
of ſuch troops. And truly their appre- 
© henfions were not il-grounded ; for 
when he had got together five or fix 
hundred men at arms, he preſently had 
* a mind to more, and with them diſ- 
© turbed the peace of all his neighbours: 
He augmented the tax from one hun- 
dred and twenty to five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and increaſed the numbers 
of thoſe men at arms, by whom his ſub- 
jets were greatly oppreſt. Francis de 
WBcaucaire biſhop of Metz in his hiſtory of 
rance ſpeaking of the ſame affair, ſays, 
That the foreſaid ſtates could not be in- 
| C * duced 


| | 
» 
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« duced. co maintain mercenary forces, 
« being ſenſible of the difficulties. into 
© which the commonalty of France had 
. © brought themſelves by the like con- 
© ceflion ; that princes might increaſe 
«© their forges at pleaſure, and ſometimes 
(even when they had obtained money) 
pay them ill, to the vexation and de- 
* ſtruction of the poor people; and like- 
wise that kings and princes not con- 
< tented' with their antient patrimony, 
| © were always ready under this pretext 
« to break in upon the properties of all 
-* men, and to raiſe what money they 
*__ That nevertheleſs they gave 
2 hundred and twenty thouſand 
c crowns yearly, which. he ſoon. increaſed 
25 * five hundred thouſand: but that Bur- 


gundy (which was the antient domi- 


nion of - that family) retained its an- 
« tient liberty, and could by. no means 
© be obliged to pay any part of this new 
* tax. "Tis true, Philip de Commincs 
ſubjoins to the forecited paſſage, that he 
** \ ſanding forces maag;tbg yell owe 
8 „„ * 
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d under a wiſe king or prince but 
N be not ſo, or leaves his chil- 
dren young, the uſe that he or their 
governours make of them, is not always 

profitable either for the king or his ſub- 
jects. If this addition be his own, and not 

rather an inſertion added by the preſident 
of the parliament of Paris, who — | 
and, as the foreſaid Francis de Beaucaire: 
ſays he was credibly informed, corrupted 
his memoirs, yet experience ſhews him 
to be miſtaken : For the example of his 
maſter Lewis the eleventh, whom upon 
many occaſions he calls a wiſe prince, and. 
thoſe of moſt princes under whom ſtand- 
ing forces were firſt allowed, demon- 
ſtrates, that they are more dangerous 
under a wiſe prince than any other: 
And reaſon tells us, that if they are the 
only proper inſtruments to introduce ar- 
bitrary power, as ſhall be made plain, a 
cunning and able prince, who by the 
world is called a wiſe one, is more ca- 
pable of uſing chem to that end than 
Bra Prince, or governours during a - 
"i minority; 


minority ; and that a wiſe prince having 
once procured them to be eſtabliſhed, 
they will maintain themſelves under any. 
I AM not ignorant that before this 
change, ſubſidies were often given by 
diets, ſtates and parliaments, and og 

raiſed by the edicts of princes for 
taining wars ; but theſe were Nu 
no way ſufficient to ſubſiſt ſuch nume 
rous armies as thoſe of the barons mi- 
litia. There were likewiſe mercenary 
troops ſometimes entertained by princes 
who aimed at arbitrary power, and by i 
ſome commonwealths in time of wat 
for their own defence; but theſe were 
only ſtrangers, or in very ſmall num- 
bers, and held no proportion with hot 
yaſt armies of -mercenaries which this 
change has fix d upon Europe to her af- 

fiction and ruin. 

WuuAr I have faid hitherto has been 
always with regard to one or other, and 
often to moſt countries in Europe. What 
follows will have a more particular re- 
| * to Britain; where, though the power 
of 
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of the barons be ceaſed, yet no merce- 
nary troops are yet eſtabliſned. The reaſon 
of which is, that England had before 
this great alteration loſt all her conqueſts 
in France, the town 'of Calais only. ex- 
cepted; and that alſo was taken by the 
French before the change was thorow- 
ly made. 80 that the Kings of Eng- 


| land had no pretence to keep up ſtand- 


ing forces, ' either to defend conqueſts 
abroad, or to gariſon a frontier towards 


France, ſince the ſea was now become 


the only frontier berween thoſe two coun- 
tries. i 
Nxrruxx could the Roscher cowards 


Scotland afford any colour to thoſe prin- 
ces for raifing | ſuch forces, ſince the 


Kings of Scotland had none; and that 
Scotland was not able to give money 
for the ſubſiſting any conſiderable num- 
ber. Tis true, the example of France, 
with which country Scotland had con- 
ſtant correſpondence, and ſome French 
counſellors about Mary of Guiſe, Queen 
dowager and regent of Scotland, in- 
"4. duced 
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induced her to propoſe a tax ſor the ſub- 
ſiſting of mercenary ſoldiers to be em- 
ployed for- the defence; of cht frontier 
of Scotland; and to caſe, as was pre- 
tended, the barons of that trouble. But 
in that honourable and wiſe remonſtrance, 
which was made by three hundted of the 
leſſer barons (as much diſſatisfied with the 
lords, who by their ſilence bettayed the 
publick liberty, as with the Regent her 
ſelf) ſhe- was told, that their forefathers 
. had- defended. themſelves and their for- 
tunes againſt the. Engliſh, when chat 
nation was much more powerful than 


chey were at that time, and had made 
fr 


equent incurſions into their country: 
That they themſelves had not ſo far de- 
generated from their anceſtors, to refuſe, 
when occaſion requir'd, to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in the ſervice of their 
_ county : That as to the hiring of mer- 
cenary ſoldiers, it was a thing of great 
danger to put the liberty of Scotland 
into the hands of men, who are of no 


batons * hopes but in the 


* 


. 1 publick 
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publick calamity; who for money would 
attempt any thing; whoſe exceſſive a- 


varice opportunity would inflame to a 
deſire of all manner of innovations, and 
whoſe faith would follow the wheel of 


fortune. That though theſe men ſhould 


be more mindful of the duty they owe 


to their country, than of their own par- 
ticular - intereſt, was it to be ſuppoſed, 


that mercenaries would fight more brave- 
ly for the defence of other mens for- 


tunes, than the poſſeſſors would do for 


themſelves or their own; or that a little 
money ſhould excite their ignoble minds 
to a higher pitch of honour than that 
with which the barons are inſpired, when 
they fight for the prefervation of their 


Wh 


fortunes, wives and children, religion 


and liberty: That moſt men did ſuſpect 
and apprehend, chat this new way of 
making war, might be not only ufeleſs, 
but dangerous to the nation; ſince the 
Engliſh, if they ſhould irnitate the ex- 
— might, without any great trouble 


W people, raiſe far greater ſums | 


. 
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for the maintenance of. mercenary: ſol- 
diers, than Scotland could, and by this 
means not only ſpoil and lay open the 
* frontier, but penetrate into the bowels 
of the kingdom: And that it was in 
the militia of the barons their anceſ- 
tors had placed their chief truſt, for 
the defence of themſelves againſt a greater 
power. 

Bu theſe powerful reaſons being made 
ſenſible of her error, the Queen 3 
from her demands. Her daughter Queen 
Mary, who, as the great hiſtorian ſays, 
look d upon the moderate government 
of a limited kingdom, to be diſgraceful 
to monarchs, and upon the ſlavery of 
the people, as the freedom of kings, 
reſolved to have guards about her per- 


ſon; but could not fall upon a way to 


compaſs them: for ſhe could find no 
pretext, unleſs it were the empty ſhow 
of magnificence which belongs to a 
court, and the example of foreign prin- 
ces; for the former kings had always 


wagen * to the faith of the 


barons, 
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barons. At length upon 2 falſe and ri-. 
diculous pretence, of an intention in a 


certain nobleman to ſeize her perſon, 
ſhe aſſumed them; but they were ſoon - 


_ aboliſhed. - Nor had her ſon King James 
any other guards whilſt he was King of 
Scotland only, than forty gentlemen : 
And that King declares in the act of par- 
liament, by which they are eſtabliſhed, 
that he will not burden his people by 
any tax or impoſition for their main- 
tenance. 

HxxR the ſeventh, King of England, 
ſeems to have perceived ſooner, and un- 
derſtood better the alteration before-men- 

tioned, than any prince of his time, and 


obtained ſeveral laws to fayour and faci- 
litate it. But his ſucceſſors were altoge- 


ther improper to ſecond him: For Henry 
the eighth was an unthinking prince. The 
reigns of Edward the ſixth, and Queen 


Mary, were ſhort; and Queen Elizabeth 
loved her people too well to attempt it. 
King James, who ſucceeded her, was a 
ſtranger in n England, and of no intereſt 

4 abroad. 
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abroad. King Charles the firſt did indeed 
endeavour” to make himſelf abſolute, 
though ſornewhat prepoſterouſly ; for he at- 
to ſeize the purſe, before he was 
maſter of che ſword. But very wiſe men 
have been of opinion, that if he had been 
| of as numerous guards as thoſe 
which were afterwards raiſed, and con- 
Raritly kept up by King Charles the ſe- 
cond, he night eaſily have fucceeded in 
His enterprize. For we ſee that in thoſe 
ſtruggles which the country party had 

_ with King Charles the ſecond, and in thoſe 

' endeavours they uſed to bring about that 
revolution which was afterwards compaf- 
fed by a foreign power, the chief and in- 
ſuperable difficulty they met with, was 
from thoſe guards. And though King 
James the ſecond had provoked thefe na- 
tions to the laſt degree, and made his own 
game as hard as poffible, not only by i in- 
vading our civil liberties, but likewiſe by 
endeavouring to change the eftabliſhed 
religion for another which the people ab- 
Os; —— he loft their affections, 


* and 


\ 


ſia forces of a neighbouring: nation, the 


r c tt 8 
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and even thoſe of a great” part of his 
army: Yer notwithſtanding all: this mif- 
management, Britain ſtood in need of 4 


foreign force to ſave it; and how dun- 
gerous a remedy that is, 'the/hiftories f 
| all ages can-witneſs, | 
cumſtance was favourable; chat a prince 


Tis true, this eit - 


who had married the next heir to theſt 


Kingdoms; was was at the head of gur deli- 


verance: Vet did it engage us in 4 long 
and e war. And now that: ve 
are much eee and England by 


means of her former riches and preſen: 


want, ar exceſs of eee 

that there are ſuch numbers of mercenary 
forces on foot at home and abroad that 
the greateſt part of the officers have no 
other Way to ſubſiſt; chat che are com- 

manded by a wiſe and actiue King, who 
has at his diſpoſal the formidable land and 


great rival of our trade; a King, who-by 
blood, relation, other particular ties, and 


Sabor common 
1 | 2 
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common intereſt, has the houſe of Auſtria, 
moſt of the princes of Germany, and po- 
tentates of the North, for his friends and 
allies; who can, whatever intereſt he join 
with, do what he thinks fit in Europe; 
I fay, if a mercenary ſtanding army be 

: kept up, (che firſt of that kind, except 
thoſe of the uſurper Cromwel, and the 
late King James, that Britain has ſeen for 
chirteen hundred years) I deſire to know 
where the ſecurity of the Britiſh liberties 
lies, unleſs in the good will and pleaſure 

of the King: I deſire to know, what real 
ſecurity can be had againſt ſtanding armies 
of mercenaries, backed by the corruption 
of both nations, the tendency of the way 

of living, the genius of the age, and the 
cxample of the world. 


_ -HavinG ſhewn the difference A 6 
the paſt and preſent government of Britain, 

| how precarious our liberties are, and how 
from having the beſt ſecurity for them 
we are in hazard of having none at all; 
tis to be hoped that thoſe who are for a 


8 | : TO 
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ſtanding army, and loſing no occaſion of 
advancing and extending the prerogative, 
from a miſtaken opinion that they eſtabliſh 


the antient government of theſe nations, 


will ſee what ſort of patriots they are. 
Bur we are told, that only ſtanding 
mercenary forces can defend Britain from 


the perpetual ſtanding armies of France. 
However frivolous this aſſertion be, as 
indeed no good argument can be brought 


to ſupport it, either from reaſon or ex- 
perience, as ſhall be proved hereafter; 
yet allowing it to be good, what ſecurity 
can the nations have that theſe ſtanding 
forces ſhall not at ſome time or other be 
made uſe of to ſuppreſs the liberties of 
the people, though not in this king's time, 
to whom we owe their preſervation? 
For I hope there is no man ſo weak to 


think, that keeping up the army for a 


year, or for any longer time than the 
parliaments of both nations ſhall have 
engaged the publick faith to make good 
all deficiences of funds granted for -their 
maintenance, is not the keeping them up 
EN ; for 
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We are not for a ſtanding army; we are 
only for an army from year to year, or till 


the militia be made uſeful. For Britain 


cannot be in any hazard from France; 
at leaſt till that kingdom, ſo much ex- 


hauſted by war and perſecution, ſhall 


have à breathing. ſpace to recover. Be- 
fore that time our militias will be in or- 


der; and in the mean time the fleet. Be- 
ſides, no prince ever ſurrendered ſo great 


countries and ſo many ſtrong places, I 


fhall not ſay, in order to make a new 
war; but as theſe men will have it, to 
continue the fame. The French King is 

old and diſeaſed, and was never willing 
to hazard much by any bold attempt. If 
he, or the dauphin, upon his deceaſe, may 
be ſuſpected of any farther deſign, it muſt 


jected, that we ſhall ſtand in need of an 
army, in ſuch a conjuncture; I anſwer, 
. 
203» 8 | . reign 


Ties a pitiful ſhift in the un- 
A r a y, to ſay, 


be upon the Spaniſh monarchy, in caſe of 
the death of that King. And if it be ob- 
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reign war, will be beſt e ſea, 
as ſhall be fhewn hereafter. | 
LET us then ſee if mercenary arrgies , 
be not exactly calculated to enſlave a na- 
tion. Which 1 think may be caſily 
proved, if we conſider chat ſuch 
are generally compoſed of men who make 
a trade of war; and having little or no 
patrimony, or ſpent what chey once had, 
enter into that employment in hopes of 
its continuance during life, not at all 
thinking how to make themſelves capable 
of any other. By which means heavy 
and perpetual taxes muſt be entailed for 
ever upon the people for their ſubſiſtence; 
and ſince all their relations ſtand eng 
to ſupport their intereſt, let all men judge, 
if chis will not prove a very united and 
formidable party in a nation. 
Bur the undertakers muſt Düne 
if I tell them, that no well conſtituted 
government ever ſuffered any ſuch men 
in it, whoſe intereſt leads them to im- 
broil the ſtate. in war, and are a uſeleſs 


and inſupportable burden in a of peace. 
| Venice 
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not their ſituation been different from that 


men and liberty to be incompatible, and 


of the men that ſerved in — ; who, 
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Venice or Holland are neither of them 
examples to prove the contrary; for had 


of other countries, their liberty had not 
continued to this time. And they ſuffer 
no forces to remain within thoſe inacceſ- 
ſible places, which are the chief ſeats of 
their power. Carthage, that had not 
thoſe advantages of ſituation, and yet uſed 
mercenary forces, was brought to the, 
brink of ruin by them in a time of peace, 
beaten in three wars, and at laſt ſubdued 
by the Romans. If ever any government 
ſtood in need of ſuch a ſort of men, twas 
that of antient Rome, becauſe they were 
engaged in perpetual war. The argu- 
ment can never be ſo ſtrong in any other 
caſe. But the Romans well knowing ſuch 


yet being under a neceſſity of having armies 
conſtantly on foot, made frequent changes 


when they had been' ſome time in the 
army, were permitted to return to their 
poſſeſſions, trades, or other employments. 

| And 
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And to ſhew how true a judgment that 
wiſe ſtate made of this matter, it is ſuf- 
W ficient to obſerve, that thoſe who ſub- 
verted that government, the greateſt that 
ever was amongſt men, found themſel ves 
JF obliged to continue the ſame ſoldiers always 
in conſtant pay and ſervice. | | 
Ir during the late war we had follow- 

ed ſo wile a courſe as that of Rome, there 
ad been thrice as many trained men in 
he nations as at preſent there are; no 
difficulties about recruits, nor debates 
about keeping up armies in time of peace, 
becauſe ſome -men reſolve to live by 
arms in time of peace, whether it be 
for the good of the nations or not. 
d fince ſuch was the practice of 
Rome, I hope no man will have the 
onfidence to ſay, that this method was 
ot as effectual for war as any other. If 
t be objected, that Rome had perpetual 
wars, and therefore that might be a good 

practice among them, which would not 


onſequence; for if Rome had perpetual 
3, the Romans ought ſtill to have con- 
8 tinued 


* 


de ſo with us; I confeſs L cannot ſee tbbe 
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tinued the ſame men in their armies, that 
they might, according to the notion of 
theſe men, render their troops more uſe- 
ful. And if we did change our men dur- 
ing a war, we ſhould have more men chat 
would underſtand ſomething of it. If any 
man ſay, not ſo much as if they conti- 
nued in the army: I anſwer, that many of 
thoſe, who continue in the army, are at- i 
terwards ſwept away by the war, and live 
not to be of uſe in time of peace; that 
thoſe who eſcape the war, being fewer | 1 
than in the other caſe, are ſoon conſumed: 
and that mercenary ſtanding forces in time 4 
of peace, if not employed to do miſchief, | 2 
ſoon become like thoſe of Holland in 72, 
fit only to loſe forty ſtrong i forty 
days. | 

THERE is another thing which I would 

not mention if it were not abſolutely ne- 

_ ceſlary to my preſent purpoſe; and tha 

is, the uſual manners of thoſe who are 

engaged in mercenary armies, I ſpeal 
now of officers in ocher parts of Europe | 
and not of thoſe in our armies, allowing 
them to be the beſt; and if they will 
have 
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have it fo, quite different from all others. 
in got apply to them any part of what 
1 ſhalt fay concerning the reſt. They 
themſelves beſt know how far any thing 
of that nature may be applicable to them. 
WE fay chen, mioſt princes of Europe having 
but themſelves upon the foot of keeping 
Wop forces, rather numerous than well en- 
tertained, can give but ſmall allowance to 
| flicers, and that likewiſe is for the moſt 
l very ill paid, inorder to render them 
ne more neceſſitous and depending; and 
1 yet they permit them to live in all that 
Extravagancy * mutual example and 
. S&mulation' prompts them to. By which 
neans the officers become inſenſibly en- 
paged in numberleſs frauds, oppreſſions 
nd cruelties, the colonels againſt the cap- 
ins, and the captains againſt the inferiour 
Wojdicrs; and all of them againſt all per- 
ns with whom they have any kind of 


are Puſineſs. So chat there is hardly any 
cal ort of men who are leſs men of honour 
pe. nan the officers of mercenary forces: and 


hdeed honour has now no other fignifi- 
FAITE WS: : * - "en 
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cation amongſt them than courage. Be- 
ſides, moſt men that enter into thoſe 
armies, whether officers or ſoldiers, as if 
they were obliged to ſhew themſelves 
new creatures,” and perfectly regenerate, | I 
if before they were modeſt or ſober, im- 
mediately turn themſelves to all manner 1 
of debauchery and wickedneſs, commit- 
ting all kind of injuſtice and barbarity 
againſt poor and defenceleſs people. Now | 2 1 
though the natural temper of our men be 3 2 
more juſt and . honeſt than that of the 
French, or of any other people, yet may 
it not be feared, that ſuch bad manner; 
may prove contagious? And if ſuch man- 
ners do not fit men to enſlave a nation, i 
devils only muſt do it. On the other 1 
hand, if it ſhould happen that the offi· 
cers of ſtanding armies in Britain thouu 1 
live with greater regularity and modeſty A 
than was ever yet ſeen in that fort off 
men, it might very probably fall out, thai 
being quartered in all parts of the coun-| 
try, ſome of them might be returned] 
members of parliament for diyers of chef 


2 | elecing| 
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electing boroughs; and of what conſequence 
that would be, I leave all men to judge. 
So that whatever be the conduct of a mer- 

WF cenary army, we can never be ſecure as 
long as any ſuch force is kept up in Britain. 
Bor the undertakers for a ſtanding 
army will ſay; Will you turn ſo many gen- 
nemen to ſtarve, who have faithfully 
ſerved the government? This queſtion I 
allow to be founded upon ſome reaſon. 
For it ought to be acknowledged in juſtice 
do our ſoldiery, that on all oecaſions, and 
5 in all actions, both officers and ſoldiers 
have done their part; and therefore I think 
n. it may be reaſonable, that all officers and + 
IF ſoldiers of above forty years, in confidera- 
tion of their unfitneſs to apply themſelves at 
that age to any other employment, ſhould 
be recommended to the —_— of both 

2 — | 
I cones I do not ſee by what rules 
of good policy any mercenary forces have 
been connived at either in Scotland, Eng- 
land, or Ireland. Sure, tis allowing the 
diſpenſing power in the moſt eſſential point 
D 3 "IE 
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of * conſtitution of government in. theſe 
nations. 55 

| SCOTLAND and England are notions chat 
were formerly very jealous of liberty ; of 
which there. are many remarkable inſtan- 
ces in the hiſtories of theſe countries. And 
we may hope that the late revolution ha- 
ving given ſuch a blow to arbitrary power 
in theſe kingdoms, they will be very care- 
ful to preſerve their rights and privileges. 
And ſure, it is not very ſuitable to theſe, 
that any ſtanding forces be kept up in 
Britain: or that there ſhould be any Scots, 
Engliſh, or Iriſh regiments maintained in 
Ireland, or any where abroad ; or regi- 
ments of any nation at the charge of Eng- 
land. I ſhall not ſay how readily the 
regiments that were in the ſervice of Hol- 
land came over againſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth : He was a rebel, and did not ſuc- 
ceed. But we all know with what expe- 


dition the Iriſh mercenary forces were 1 


brought into Britain to oppoſe his preſent 


majeſty in that glorious * for our | 


deliverance. 
g TRE 
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we muſt have in both kingdoms 
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Tux ſubjects formerly had a real ſu- 
curity for their liberty, by having the 
ſword in their own hands. That ſecurity, 


which is the greateſt of all others, is loſt; 


and not only ſo, but the ſword is put into 
the hand of the king by his power over 
the militia. All this is not enough; but 


armies of mercenaries, who for the moſt 


4 + @ 
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part have no other way to ſubſiſt, and 
conſequently are capable to execute any 
commands: and yet every man muſt think 
his liberties as ſafe as ever, under pain of 
being thought diſaffected to the monar- 
chy. But ſure it muſt not be the antient 
limited and legal monarchies of Scotland, 
and England, that theſe gentlemen mean, 
It muſt be a French faſhion of monarchy, 
whore the king has power to do what he 
pleaſes, and the people no ſecurity for 
any thing they poſſeſs. We have quit- 
ted our antient ſecurity, and put the mi- 
litia into the power of the king. The 
only remaining ſecurity we have is, that 
no ſtanding armies were ever yet allowed 
„ 
D4 having 
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having ſo often and ſo expreſly declared 
them to be contrary to law: and that of 
Scotland having not only declared them to 
be a grievance, but made the keeping them 
up an article in the forfeiture of the late 
King James. If a ſtanding army be allow- 
eds, what difference will there be between 
the government we ſhall then live under, 
and any kind of government under a good 
prince? Of which there have been ſome 
in the moſt deſpotick tyrannies. If theſe 
be limited and not abſolute monarchies, 
then, as there are conditions, ſo there ought | 
to be ſecurities on both ſides. The ba- 
rons never pretended that their militias 
| ſhould be conſtantly on foot, and together 
in bodies in times of peace. Tis evident 
that would have ſubverted the conſtitu- 
tion, and made every one of them a petty g 
tyrant. And tis as evident, that ſtand- | 
ing forces are the fitteſt inſtruments to 
make a tyrant. Whoever is for making 
the king's power too great or too little, 
is an enemy to the monarchy. But to 
give him ſtanding armies, puts his power 
beyond controul, and conſequently makes 
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him abſolute. If the people had any 
other real ſecurity for their liberty than 
that there be no ſtanding armies in time 
of peace, there might be ſome colour to 
demand them. But if that only remain- 
ing ſecurity be taken away from the peo- 
ple, we have deſtroyed theſe monarchies. 

Tis pretended, we are in hazard of 
being invaded by a powerful enemy; ſhall 
we therefore deſtroy our government? 
What is it then that we would defend > 
Is it our -perſons, by the ruin of our go- 
vernment? In what then ſhall we be 
gainers? In faving our lives by the loſs 
of our liberties ? If our pleaſures and luxury 
make us live like brutes, it ſeems we muſt 
not pretend to reaſon any better than they. 
I would fain know, if there be any other 
way of making a prince abſolute, than by 
allowing him a ſtanding army: if by it 
all princes have not been made abſolute; 
if without it, any. Whether our enemies 
ſhall conquer us is uncertain ; but whether 
ſtanding armies will enſlave us, neither 
reaſon nor experience will ſuffer us to 


doubt. 
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doubt. ' Tis therefore evident, that no 
pretence of danger from abroad can be an 


argument to keep up — — or 
=_ mercenary forces. 
Lx us now conſider ee we may 
not be able to defend ourſelves by well- 
regulated militia's againſt any foreign 
force; though never ſo formidable : ” EZ 
theſe nations may be free from the fears 

of invaſion from abroad, as well as from 23 
the danger of ſlavery at home. 
AFTER the barons had loſt the military 1 
ſervice of their vaſſals, militia's of ſome 


CES. 


kind or other. were eſtabliſhed in moſt i 


parts of Europe. But the prince having 
every where the power of naming and 
preferring the officers of theſe militias, 
they could be no balance in government 
as the former were. And he that will 
conſider what has been faid in this diſ- 
courſe, will eaſily perceive that the eſſen- 
tial quality requiſite to ſuch a militia, as 
might fully anſwer the ends of the former, 
muſt be, that the officers ſhould be named 
and preferred, as well as they and the 

ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers paid, by the people that ſet them 
out. So that if princes lock upon the 
preſent militias as not capable of defend» 
ing a nation againſt foreign armies; the 
people have little reaſon to entruſt them 
with the defence of their liberties. 
Axp though upon the diſſolution of 
that antient militia under the "barons, 
which made theſe nations ſo great and 
glorious, by ſerting up militia's generally 
through Europe, the ſword came not 
into the hands of the commons, which 
was the only thing could have conti- 
nued the former balance of government, 
but was every-where put into the hands 
of the king: Nevertheleſs ambitious 
princes, who aimed at abſolute power, 
thinking they could never uſe it effec- 
tually to that end, unleſs it were weilded 
by mercenaries, and men that had no 
other intereſt in the commonwealth than 
their pay, have ſtill endeayoured by all 
means to diſcredit militia's, and render 
them burdenſome to the people, by never 
ſuffering them to be upon any right, or 
1300 ſo 


And indeed they have ſucceeded too well 
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ſo much as tolerable foot, and all to 
perſuade the neceſſity of ſtanding forces. 


in this. deſign: For the greateſt part of 
the world has been fool d into an opi- 
nion, that a militia cannot be made ſer- 
viceable. 1 ſhall not ſay 'rwas only 
militias could conquer the world; and 
that princes to have ſucceeded fully in 
the deſign before- mentioned, muſt have 
deſtroyed all the hiſtory and memory of 
antient governments, where the accounts 
of ſo many excellent models of militia are 
yet extant. . I know the prejudice and 
ignorance of the world concerning the 
art of war, as it was practiſed by the an- 
tients; chough what remains of that 
knowledge in their writings be ſufficient 
to give a mean opinion of the modern 
diſcipline. For this reaſon I ſhall exa- 
mine, by what has paſſed of late years 


in theſe nations, whether experience have 
convinced us, that officers bred in foreign 
wars, be ſo far preferable to others 
. r have been under no other diſcipline * 
: than 


en ien . A as 
chan that of an ordinary and ill-regu- 
lated militia; and if the commonalty of 
both kingdoms, at their firſt entrance 


upon ſervice, be not as capable of a re- 
ſolute military action, as any ſtanding 


forces. This doubt will be fully re- 

ſolyed, by conſidering the actions of the 
marquis of Montroſe, which may be 
compared, all circumſtances conſidered, 
with thoſe of Cæſar, as well for the mi- 

litary {kill, as the bad tendency of them; 
though the marquis had never ſerved 

abroad, nor ſeen any action, before the 

ſix viRtories, which, with numbers much 
inferiour to thoſe of his enemies, he ob- 

tained in one year; and the moſt con- 

ſiderable of them were chiefly gained by 

the aſſiſtance of the tenants and vaſſals 

of the family of Gordon. The battle 

of Naſeby will be a farther illuſtration 

of this matter, which is generally thought 

to have been the deciding action of the 

late civil war. The number of forces 

was equal on both ſides; nor was there 
> any as in the ground, or extra- 
| ordinary 
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ordinary accident that happened during 
che fight, which could be of — 
ble importance to either. In the army 
of the parliament, nine only of the offi- 
cers had ſerved abroad; and moſt of the 
ſoldiers; were prentices drawn out of 
London but two months before. In the 
king's army there were above a thou- 
ſand officers that had | ſerved in fo- 
_ reign. parts: Vet was that army routed 
_ tices; Who: were obſerved to be obe- 
| dient to command, and brave in fight; | 
caſions during that active campaign. 
The of theſe: nations are not a 
ſery under oppreſſion and flavery, who 
muſt have time to rub off that fear, 
cowardice and ſtupidity which they bring 
to ſtand in more need of experience than 
private ſoldiers; yet in that battle it 
was ſeen, that the ſobriety and principle 
of the officers: on the one ſide, prevailed * 
”” .. over 


* * 
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over the experience of * on the 
h 

Tun well known that eee 
of our army, lately in Flanders, have 
never been once in action, and not one 
half of them above thrice, nor any of 
them five times during the whole war. 
O, but they have been under diſcipline, 
and accuſtomed to obey ! And ſo may men 
in militias. We have had to do with 
an enemy, who, though abounding in 
numbers of excellent officers, yet durſt 
never fight us without a viſible advan- 
tage. Is that enemy like to invade us, 
when he muſt be unavoidably neceſſi- 
- tated to pee: Web enki 
or.ſtarve? 

A con militia is of ſuch i | 
nina: inte lads chic mmras 
the- conſtitution. of any free government. 
For though as to other things, the con- 
ſtitution be never ſo flight, a good mili- 
tia. will always preſerve; the publick li- 
berry. . Rec in d beſt conſtitution that 
f ever . Was, as. to all other parts of 
i government, 

| I 
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15 government, if che militia be not upon 
a right foot, the liberty of that people 
muſt periſh; The militia of antient 
Rome, the beſt that ever was in any 
government, made her miſtreſs of the 
world: But ſtanding armies enſlaved that 
great people, and their excellent militia 
and freedom periſhed together. The La- 
cedemonians continued eight hundred 
years free, and in great honour, becauſe 
they had a good militia. The Swiſſes 
at this day are the freeſt, happieſt, and 
the people of all Europe who can beſt 
defend themſelves, becauſe wits hve the 
beſt -militia. 
I ave ſhewn that liberty: in hoy mo- 
narchical governments of Europe, ſub- 
ſiſted ſo long as the militia of the barons 
was on foot: And that on the decay of 
. their militia, (which though it was none 
of the beſt, ſo was it none of the worſt) 
ſtanding forces and tyranny have been 
every-where introduced, unleſs in Bri- 
tain and Ireland; which by reaſon of 
their ſituation, hating che ſea for fron-- 1 
n | ner, 
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tier, and a powerful fleet to protect them, 
could afford no pretence for ſuch forces. 
And though any militia, however ſlight- 
ly conſtituted, be ſufficient for that rea- 
ſon to defend us; yet all improvements 
in the conſtitution. of militias, being 
further, ſecurities for the liberty of the 
people, I think we ought to endeavour 
the amendment of them, and till that 
can take place, to make the preſent mi- 
litia's uſeful in the former and ordinary 
methods. | 
_ Tarar the whole. free people of any | 
nation ought to be exerciſed to arms, 
not only the example of our anceſtors, 


as appears by the acts of parliament made 


in both kingdoms to that purpoſe, and 
that of the wiſeſt governments among the 
antients; but the advantage of chuſing 
out of great numbers, ſeems clearly to 
demonſtrate. For in countries where 
huſbandry, trade, manufactures, and other 
mechanical arts are carried on, even in 
time of war, the impediments of men 
are ſo many and ſo various, that unleſs 
3 the 
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the whole people be exerciſed; no conſi- 
derable numbers of men can be drawn 
out, without diſturbing thoſe employ- 
ments, which are the vitals of the politi- 
cal body. Beſides, that upon great de- 
feats, 40 under extreme calamities, from 
which no government was ever exempt- 
ed, every nation ſtands in need of all the 
people, as the antients ſometimes did of 
their ſlaves. And I cannot ſee, why arms 
ſhould be denied to any man who is not 
a flave, ſince they are the only true 
badges of liberty; and ought never, but 
in times of utmoſt neceſſity, to be put 
into the hands of mercenaries or ſlaves: 
neither can I underſtand, why any man 
that has arms, ſhould not be taught the 
uſe of them. | 
By the cs teten of che preſent 'mi- 
Baia“ in both nations, there is but a ſmall 
number of the men able to bear arms 
exerciſed; and men of quality and eſtate 
are allowed to ſend any wretched ſervant 
in their place: ſo that they themſelves ; 
are > become. mean, by being diſuſed to 
handle 
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handle arms; and will not learn the uſe 
of them, becauſe they are aſhamed of 
their ignorance: by which means the mi- 
litia's being compoſed only of ſervants, 

theſe nations ſeem altogether unfit to 
defend themſelves, and ſtanding forces to 
be neceſſary. Now can it be ſuppoſed that 
a few ſeryants' will fight for the defence 


only look on? Or that ſome inconſide- 
rate freeholders, as for the moſt part 
thoſe who command the militia are, 
ſhould, at the head of thoſe ſervants, 
expoſe their lives for men of more plen- 
riful eſtates, without being afliſted by 
them ? No bodies of military men can 
be of any force or value, unleſs many 
perſons of quality or education be among 
them; and ſuch, men ſhould bluſh to 


1 think of excuſing themſelves from ſerv- 
IS ing their country, at leaſt for ſome years, 
e in a military capacity, if they conſider 
nt chat every Roman was obliged to ſpend 
ES & 


2 fifteen years of his life in their armies. 
Is it not a ſhame that any man who 
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of their maſters eſtates, if their maſters | 
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poſſeſſes an eſtate, and is at the ſame 
time healthful and young, ſhould not fit 
himſelf by all means for the defence of 
that, and his country, rather than to pay 
taxes to maintain a mercenary, who 
though he may defend him during a 
war, will be ſure to inſult and enſlave 
him in time of peace. Men muſt not 
think that any country can be in a con- 
ſtant poſture of defence, without ſome 
trouble and charge; but certainly tis 
better to undergo this, and to preſerve our 

liberty with honour, than to be ſubjected 
to heavy taxes, and yet have it inſo- 
lently raviſhed from us, to our preſent 
oppreſſion, and the laſting miſery of our 
poſterity. But it will be ſaid, Where are 
the men to be found who ſhall exerciſe 
all this people in ſo many ſeyeral places 
at once? for the nobility and gentry 
know nothing of the matter ; and to hire 
ſo many ſoldiers of fortune, as they call 
them, will be chargeable, and may be 

dangerous, theſe men being all mercena- , 

ries, and 277 the ſame men, in the 

ſame 
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fame truſts: Beſides that the employing 


ſuch men would not be ſuitable to the de- 
fign, of breeding the men of quality and 


Eſtate to command, as well as the others 
to obey. 
To obviate theſe difficulties ; and be- 

cauſe the want of a good model of mi- 
liria,” and a right method for training peo- 
ple in time of peace, fo as they need not 
apprehend any war, though never ſo ſud- 
den, is at this day the bane of the li- 
berty of Europe, I ſhall propoſe one, ac- 
commodated to the invincible difficulty 


of bringing men of quality and eſtate, or 


men of any rank, who have paſſed the 


time of youth, to the uſe of arms; and 


new, becauſe though we have many ex- 
cellent models of militia, delivered to us 
by antient authors, with reſpe& to the 


uſe of them in time of war, yet they give 


us but little information concerning the 
methods by which they trained their 
whole people for war in time of peace; 
ſo that if the model which I ſhall pro- 


poſe, have not the authority of the an- 
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ſo to do, and be taught to vault, to ride, 
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tients to recommend it, yet perhaps by a 
ſevere diſcipline, and a right method of 
diſp oſing the minds of men, as well as 
forming their bodies, for military and vir- 
tuous actions, it may have ſome reſem- 
blance of their excellent inſtitutions. 
Wrar I would offer is, that four camps 
be formed, one in Scotland, and three in 
England; into which all the young men 
of the reſpective countries ſhould enter, 
on the firſt day of the two and twentieth 
year of their age; and remain there the 
ſpace of two years, if chey be of for- 
tunes ſufficient to maintain themſelves; 
but if they are not, then to remain a year 
only, at the expence of the publick. In 
this camp they ſhould be taught the uſe 
of all ſorts of arms, with the neceſſary 
evolutions; as alſo wreſtling, leaping, 
ſwimming, and the like exerciſes. He 
whoſe condition would permit him to buy 
and maintain a horſe, ſhould be obliged 


and to manage his own horſe. This camp 5 
| ſhould ſeldom remain above eight days 


in 


in one place, but remove from heath to 
heath; not only upon the account of 
cleanlineſs and health, but to teach the 
youth to fortify a camp, to march, and 
to accuſtom them (reſpect being always 


had to thoſe of a weak conſtitution) to 


carry as much in their march as ever 
any Roman ſoldier did; that is to ſay, 
their tents, proviſion, arms, armour, their 
utenſils, and the paliſadoes of their camp. 


They ſhould be taught to forage, and be 


obliged to uſe the countrymen with all 
juſtice in their bargains, for that and all 
other things they ſtand in need of from 
them. The food of every man within 
the camp ſhould be the ſame; for bread 
they ſhould have only wheat, which they 


are to be obliged to grind with hand- 


mills; they ſhould have ſome falt, and a 


certain number of beeves allowed them 


at certain times of the year. Their drink 
ſhould be water, ſometimes tempered 
with a proportion of brandy, and at other 
times with vinegar. Their cloaths ſhould 
be e coarſe, and of a faſhion fitted in 

. every 
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every thing for the fatigue of a camp. 
For all theſe things thoſe who could, 
ſhould pay; and thoſe who could not, 
| ſhould be defray d by the publick, as has 
been ſaid. The camp ſhould be ſome- 
times divided into two parts, which ſhould 
remove from each other many miles, and 
ſhould break up again at the ſame time, 
in order to meet upon ſome mountainous, 
marſhy, woody, or in a word, croſs 
ground ; that not only their diligence, pa- 

| tience, and ſuffering in marches, but 
their ſkill in ſeizing of grounds, poſting 
bodies of horſe and foot, and advancing 
towards each other; their chuſing a camp, 
and drawing out of it in order to a bat- 
tel, might be ſeen, as well as what orders 
of battel they would form upon the va- 
riety of different grounds. The perſons 
of quality or eſtate ſhould likewiſe be 
inſtructed in fortification, gunnery, and 
all things belonging to the duty. of an 
ingineer : And forts ſhould be ſometimes 
built by the whole camp, where all the 
arts of — and defending places 3 
ſhould 8 


© 
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ſhould be practiſed. The youth having 
been taught to read at ſchools, ſhould be 
obliged to read at ſpare hours ſome ex- 
cellent hiſtories, but chiefly thoſe in 
- which military actions are beſt deſcribed; 
with the books that have been beſt — — 
ten concerning the military art. Speeches 
exhorting to military and virtuous actions 
ſhould be often compoſed, and pronounced 
publickly by ſuch of the youth as were, 
by education and natural talents, quali- 
fied for it. There being none but mili- 
tary men allowed within the camp, and no 
churchmen being of that number, ſuch 
of the youth as may be fit to exhort 
the reſt to all chriſtian and moral duties, 
chiefly to humility, modeſty, charity, and 
the pardoning of private injuries, ſhould 
be choſen to do it every ſunday, and the 
reſt of that day ſpent in reading books, 
and in converſation directed to the ſame 
end. Arid all this under fo ſevere and 
rigorous orders, attended with fo exact an 
© execution by reward and puniſhment, 

110 no officer within the camp a 
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have the power of pardoning the one, or 
withholding the other. The ' rewards 
ſhould be all honorary, and contrived: to 
ſuit che nature of the different good 
qualities and degrees in which any of 
the youth had ſhewn, either his modeſty, 
obedience, patience in ſuffering, tempe- 
rance, diligence, addreſs, invention, judg- 
ment, temper, or valour. The puniſh- 
ments ſhould be much more rigorous 
than thoſe inflicted for. the ſame crimes 
by the law of the land. And there ſhould 
be puniſhments for ſome things, not liable 
to any by the common law, immodeſt 
and inſolent words or actions, gaming, 
and the like. No woman ſhould be ſuf. 
fered to come within the camp, and the 
crimes of abuſing their own bodies any 
manner of way, puniſhed with death. All 
theſe things to be judged by their own 
councils of war; and thoſe councils to 
have for rule, certain articles drawn up 


and approved by the reſpective parlia- 


ments. The officers and maſters, for in- 
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the exerciſes aboye-mentioned, ſhould 
upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
camp, be the moſt expert men in thoſe 
diſciplines; and brought by encourage- 
ments from all places of Europe ; due 
care being taken that they ſhould not 
infect the youth with foreign manners. 
But afterwards they ought to conſiſt of 
ſuch men of quality or fortune as ſhould 
be choſen for that end, out of thoſe who 
had formerly paſt two years in the 
camp, and fince that time had improved 
themſelves in the wars; who upon their 
return ſhould be obliged to ſerve two 
years in that ſtation. As for the numbers 
of thoſe officers, or maſters ; their ſeve- 
ral duties; that of the cam p-maſter-ge- 
neral, and of the commiſſaries; the times 
and manner of exerciſe, with divers other 
particulars of leſs conſideration, and yet 
neceſſary to be determined, in order to 
put ſuch a deſign in execution, for bre- 
vity's ſake I omit them, as eaſy to be re- 
, ſolved. But certainly it were no hard 
r matter, for men ok had paſſed through 


ſuch 
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ſuch a diſcipline as that of the camp I 


have deſcribed, to retain it after they 


ſhould return to their ſeveral homes; if 
the people of every town and village, to- 
gether with thoſe of the adjacent habita- 


tions, were obliged to meet fifty times in 


the year, on ſuch days as ſhould be found 


moft convenient; and exerciſe four hours 


every time : for all men being inſtructed in 


_ what they are todo; and the men of qua- 


ty and eſtate moſt knowing, and expert of 
alb others, the exerciſe might be perform- 
ed in great perfection. There might alſo 


de yearly in the ſummer time, a camp of 


fome thouſands of the neareſt neighbours 
brought and kept together for a week to 
do thoſe exerciſes, which cannot'be per- 


formed in any other place: every man of 


a certain eſtate being obliged to keep a 


| horſe fit for the war. By this means it 
would be eaſy upon any occaſion, though 
never ſo ſmall (as for example, the keep- 
ing of the peace, and putting the laws in 
execution where force is neceſſary) or never 


ſo great and ſudden (as upon account of 
I _ __  Invaſions 
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invaſions and conſpiracies) to bring toge- 
ther ſuch numbers of officers and ſoldiers 
as the exigence required, according to the 
practice of antient Rome; which in this 
particular might be imitated by us with- 
out difficulty : and if ſuch a method were 
once eſtabliſhed, there would be no ne- 
ceflity of keeping up a militia formed into 
regiments of foot and horſe in time of 
peace. Now if this militia ſhould ſtand 
in need of any farther improvement (be- 
cauſe no militias ſeem comparable to thoſe 
exerciſed in actual war; as that of the ba- 
rons by their conſtant feuds; and that of 
Rome, and ſome other antient common- 
wealths, by their perpetual wars) a cer- 
tain ſmall number of forces might be em- 
ployed in any foreign country where there 
ſhould be action; a fourth part of which 
might be changed every year; that all 
thoſe who had in this manner acquired 
experience, might be diſperſed among the 
ſeveral regiments of any army, that the 
defence of theſe countries ſhould at any - 
time call. *r which would ſerve to con- 

firm 
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firm and give aſſurance to che reſt. Such 
a militia would be of no great expence to 
theſe nations; for the mean cloathing and 
proviſions for choſe who could not main- 
tain themſelves, being given only for one 
year; would amount to little; and no other 
expence would be needful, except for their 
arms, a ſmall train of artillery for each 
camp, and what is to be given for the 
pra cnc of the _ officers amm 
ſters. 

A MILITIA: upon ek a vp itbor; en 
have none of the infinite and inſuperable 
difficulties there are, to bring a few men 
who live at a great diſtance from one an- 
other, frequently together to exereiſe; at 
which conſequently they muſt be from 
home every time ſeveral days: of finding 
ſuch a number of maſters, as are necef- 
ſary to train ſo many thouſands of people 
ignorant of all exerciſe, in ſo many diffe- 
rent places, and for the moſt part 
at the ſame time: it would have none 
of thoſe” innumerable incumbrances, and 
unneceſſary expences, with which a mili- 

41 8 
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tia formed into regiments of foot and horſe 
in time of peace is attended. In fuch a 
camp the youth would not only be taught 
the exerciſe of a muſket with a few evo- 
lutions, which is all that men in ordinary 
militia's pretend to, and is the leaſt part 
of the duty of a ſoldier; but beſides a 
great many exerciſes to ſtrengthen and 
diſpoſe the body for fight, they would 
learn to fence, to ride, and manage a horſe 
for the war; to forage and live in a camp; 
to fortify, attack, and defend any place; 
and what is no leſs neceſſary, to undergo 
the greateſt toils, and to give obedience 

to the ſevereſt orders. Such a militia, by 
ſending beyond ſeas certain proportions of 
it, and relieving them from time to time, 
would enable us to affift' our allies more 
powerfully than by ſtanding armies we 
could ever do. Such a camp would take 
away the great difficulty of bringing men 
of all conditions, who have paſſed the 
time of their youth, to apply themſelves 
to the uſe and exerciſe of arms; and be- 
. with them early, when like wax 


they 


- quires; to ſuffer, as well as to act; to be 
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they may be moulded into any ſhape, 
would diſpoſe them to place their greateſt 
© honour in the performance of thoſe ex- 
erciſes, and inſpire them with the fires 
of military glory, to which that age is ſo 
enclined; which impreſſion being made 
upon their youth, would laſt as long as 
life. Such a camp would be as great a 
ſchool of virtue as of military diſcipline: 
in which the youth would learn to ſtand 
in need of few things; to be content with 
that ſmall allowance which nature re- 


modeſt, as well as brave; to be as much 
aſhamed of doing any thing inſolent or 
injurious, as of turning their back upon 
an enemy; they would learn to forgive 
injuries done to themſelves, but to embrace 
with joy the occafions of dying to revenge 
thoſe done to their country: and virtue 
imbibed in younger years would caſt a 
flavour to the utmoſt periods « of life. In 
a word, they would learn greater and bet- 
ter things than the milicary art, and more 
neceſſary too, if any thing can be more 

| neceſſary 
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neceſſary than the defence of our country. 
Such a militia might not only defend a 
people living in an iſland, but even ſuch 
as arc placed in the midſt of the moſt 
warlike nations of the world. 
Now till ſuch a militia may be brought 
to ſome perfection, our preſent militia is 
not only, ſufficient to defend us; but con- 
ſidering the circumſtances of the French 
affairs, eſpecially with relation to Spain, 
Britain cannot juſtly apprehend an inva- 
ſion, if the fleet of England, to which 
Scotland furniſhed during the late war 
ſeven or eight thouſand ſeamen, were in 
ſuch order as it ought to be. And it can 
never be the intereſt of theſe nations to 
take any other ſhare in preſerving the ha- 
lance of Europe, than what may be per- 
formed by our fleet. By which means 
our money will be ſpent amongſt ourſelves; 
our trade preſerved to ſupport the charge 
of the navy; our enemies totally driven 
out of the ſea, and great numbers of their 
forces diverted from o ppoſing che armies 


of our allies abroad, to che defence of 
their own coaſts, 


NE 
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Ix this method had been taken in. the 
late war, I preſume-it would have proved, 
not only more advantageous to us, but 
alſo more ſerviceable to our allies than 
that which was followed. And 'tis in 
vain to ſay, that at this rate we ſhall have 
no allies at all: for the weaker party on 
the continent muſt be contented, to ac- 
cept our aſſiſtance in the manner we think 
fit to give it, or inevitably periſh. Bur if 
we ſend any forces beyond the ſeas to join 
thoſe of our allies, they ought to be part 
of our militia, as has been ſaid, and not 
ſtanding forces; otherwiſe, at the end of 
every war, the preſent ſtruggle will recur, 
and at one time or other theſe nations 
will be betrayed, and a ſtanding army 
eſtabliſhed: ſo that nothing can ſave us 
from following the fate of all the other 
kingdoms in Europe, but putting our truſt 
altogether in our fleet and militia's, and 
having no other forces than theſe. 'The 
ſea is the only empire which can naturally 
belong to us. Conqueſt is not our in- 
tereſt, much leſs to conſume our people 
and treaſure in conquering for others. 
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To conclude; if we ſeriouſly conſider 
the happy condition of theſe nations, who 
have lived ſo long under the bleſſings of 
liberty, we cannot but be affected with the 
moſt tender compaſſion to think that the 
Scots, who have for ſo many ages, with 
ſuch reſolution, defended their liberty 
againſt the Pits, Britons, Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, Iriſh, Normans, and Engliſh, as 
well as againſt the violence and tyranny of 
ſo many of their own princes; that the 
8 Engliſh, who, whatever revolutions their 
country has been ſubject to, have till 
maintained their rights and liberties againſt 
all attempts; who poſſeſs a country, every 
where cultivated and improved by the 
E induſtry of rich huſbandmen; her rivers 
and harbours filled with ſhips; her cities, 
towns, and villages, enriched with manu- 
factures; where men of vaſt eſtates live in 
ſecure poſſeſſion of them, and whoſe mer- 
chants live in as great ſplendor as the no- 
| þility of other nations: that Scotland which 
nas a gentry born to excel in arts and arms: 
52 that 
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at England which has a commonalty, 
not only ſurpaſſing all thoſe of that degree 
which the world can now boaſt of, but 
alſo thoſe of all former ages, in courage, 
honeſty, good ſenſe, induſtry, and gene- 
roſity of temper ; in whoſe very look 
there are ſuch viſible marks of a free and 
| liberal education; which advantages can- 
not be imputed to the climate, or to any 
other cauſe, but the freedom of the go- 
vernment under which they live: I fay 
it cannot but make the hearts of all ho- 
neſt men bleed to think, that in their days 
the felicity and liberties of ſuch countries 
muſt come to a period, if the parliament; 
do not prevent it, and his majeſty be not 
prevailed upon to lay aſide the thought: 
of mercenary armies, which, if once eſta - 
bliſhed, will inevitably produce thoſe fa- 
tal conſequences that have always attended 
ſuch forces in the other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; violation of property, decay of 
trade, oppreſſion of the country by heavy 
taxes and quarters, the utmoſt miſery and 
ſlavery of the e ſort, the ruin of the 
nobility 
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nobility by their expences in court and 
army, deceit and treachery in all ranks of 
men, occaſioned by want and neceſſity. 
Then ſhall we ſee the gentry of Scotland, 
ignorant through want of education, and 
cowardly by being oppreſſed ; then ſhall 
we ſee the once happy commonalty of 
England become baſe and abject, by be- 
ing continually expoſed to the brutal inſo- 
lence of the ſoldiers; the women debauch- 
ed by their luſt; ugly and naſty through 
poverty, and the want of things neceſſary 
to preſerve their natural beauty. Then 
ſhall we ſee that great city, the pride and 
glory, not only of our iſland, but of the 


world, fubjefted to the exceflive impoſi- 


tions Paris now lies under, and reduced 
to a pedling trade, ſerving only to foment 
the luxury of a court. Then will Britain 
know what obligations ſhe has to thoſe 
who are for METCEnary armies. | 
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THE FIRST 


DISCOURSE 


O cinem 3 is ſo b 
nor has any thing been ſo much 


eſteemed in all nations, and ages, 

as the love of chat country and fociety in 
which every man is born. And thoſe 
who have placed their greateſt ſatisfaction 
in doing good, have accounted themſelves 
happy, or unfortunate, according to the 
ſucceſs of their endeavours to ſerve the in- 
tereſt of their country. For nothing can 
be more powerful in the minds of men, 
than a natural inclination and duty con- 
curring in the ſame diſpoſition. 
NaTuRE in moſt men prevails over 
reaſon ; reaſon in ſome prevails over na- 


nn 


owned 
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owned by reaſon, required by duty, en- 
couraged by the higheſt praiſes, and ex- 
cited by the moſt illuſtrious examples, 
ſure that force muſt be irreſiſtible. Con- 
ſtrained by ſo great a force, and the cir- 
cumſtances of my affairs not allowing me 
to be otherwiſe ſerviceable to my country, 
I have in the following diſcourſe given 
my opinion concerning divers matters of 
importance, which probably may be de- 
bated in the approaching ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. I ſhall be very well fatisfied, if 
any thing I ſay do afford a hint that rnay 
be improved by men of better judgment 
to the publick _ I hope I ſhall not 
be blamed, for giving my opinion in mat- 
ters of publick concernment ; ſince tis the 
right and duty of every man to write or 
ſpeak his mind freely in all things that 
may come before any parliament ; to the 
end that they who repreſent the-nation in 
that aſſembly, may be truly informed of 
the ſentiments of thoſe they repreſent. Be- 
fides, we are now no more under thoſe * 
tyrannical reigns in which it was a crime 

" to 
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to ſpeak of publick affairs, or to ſay that 
the king had received bad counſel in any 
thing. If in this diſcourſe I argue againſt 


ſome things, which perhaps may not be 


propoſed in the enſuing ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; they are nevertheleſs ſuch as per- 
ſons in publick truſt have in their conver- 


ſation given juſt cauſe to chink they were 


deſigned. 


"Ts probable that the parliament, be- 


fore they Proceed to any other buſineſs, 
will take into conſideration a tranſaction, 
which having paſſed fince the laſt ſeſſion, 
may, if it be not aboliſhed, import no 
leſs than the infringing the freedom of 


this and all ſubſequent parliaments; Imean, 


the farming of the cuſtoms to che Kate of 
burroughs. | 

CoRRUPTION is ſo entirely dlouned by 
all men, that I may be allowed to fay, 
when I name it, that I name the blackeſt 
of crimes; and when I name any guilty 


of it, Iname a very odious criminal. But 


corruption is more. or leſs dangerous in 
proportion to the ſtations in which cor- 


rupt 
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rupt men are placed. When a private 
man receives any advantage to betray. a 
truſt, one, or a few perſons may ſuffer ; 
if a judge be corrupted, the oppreſſion is 
extended to greater numbers: but when 
legiſlators are bribed, or (which is all one) 
are under any particular ingagement, that 
may influence them in their legiſlative ca- 
pacity, much more when an entire ſtate 
of parliament is brought under thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, then it is that we muſt ex- 
pect injuſtice to be eſtabliſhed by a law, 

and all thoſe conſequences, which will in- 
evitably follow the ſubverſion of a conſti- 
tution, I mean, ſtanding armies, oppreſ- 
five taxes, flavery; whilſt the outward 
form only of the antient government re- 
mains to give them authority. I confeſs 
I have been often ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and could neyer make an end of 
admiring the folly and ſtupidity of men 
living under fome modern governments, 
who will exclaim againſt a judge that takes 
bribes, and never reſt till he be puniſhed, 

Or at leaſt remoyed ; and yet at the fame 
I time 


q 
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time ſuffer great numbers of thoſe who 
have the legiſlative authority, to receive 
the conſtant bribes of places and penſions 
to betray them. But we ſhall have leſs 
to ſay for ourſelves, if we ſuffer the votes 


of the whole ſtate of burroughs to be at 


once influenced by the farming of the 
cuſtoms. For in other places the impu- 
dence of bribery has gone no farther than 
to attack ſingle perſons; but to endeavour 


at once to bribe a whole ſtate of parlia- 


ment, is an attempt of which it ſeems we 
only are capable. 

Ver to ſhew how far Iam WH ſuſ- 
pecting any man of the leaſt bad deſign, 
without a cauſe, I ſhall ſay, that as I 
know this buſineſs of the farm above- 
mentioned was firſt moved without any 
deſign to influence the votes of the bur- 
roughs in parliament; ſo I am willing 
to believe that few of thoſe who have 
fince acted in this affair had any ſuch de- 
ſign. But if any man, after due conſide- 
ration of the evil conſequences which muſt 
follow, and are inſeparable from ſuch a 

20 farm, 
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farm, ſhall ſtill perſiſt in endeavouring to 
continue it, he cannot but be an enemy 
to the liberties of his country. 

Tuis is fo bold an attempt, and fo in- 
conſiſtent with the freedom of parliament, 
that till it be removed tis to be preſumed 
they will not proceed to any other buſineſs 
but this obſtruction once taken away, we 
may hope they will begin with that affair 
which preſſes moſt, and in which the na- 
tion is ſo univerſally concerned, I mean 
that of the African and Indian company. 

IN. ſome will exclaim againſt this 
method, and propoſe that the buſineſs of 
the army may be firſt taken into conſider- 
ation, as of more general concernment to 
the nation whether it ſtand or be diſband- 
ed. They will not fail to fay, that before 
all other things the king's buſineſs (as 
their ſtile runs) ought to be done. To 
this I anſwer, that he who makes a diſtinc- 
tion between the buſineſs of the king and 
that of the country, is a true friend to 
neither. And if it be conſider' d, that the 
8 of the a are ſailed; that Scot- 


land 
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land has now a greater venture at ſea 
than at any time ſince we have been a na- 
tion; that the accidents and misfortunes 
to which an enterprize of this nature is 
ſubject, are ſo many and ſo various, either 
by the loſs of ſhips from the ordinary ha- 
zards of the ſea, or hurricanes ; by ſick- 
neſs of the men, who for the moſt part 
are neither accuſtomed to ſuch long 
voyages, nor to climates ſo different from 
their own; by the death of one or more 
of thoſe to whom the conduct of this af. 
fair is principally entruſted ; by being diſ- 
appointed of freſh proviſions when thoſe 
they carry with them are ſpent; by being 
attacked at ſea or at land, before they 
have fortified a place for themſelyes, or a 
thouſand other accidents, (for all things 
are extremely difficult to the firſt under- - 
takers) I fay, if it be conſidered, that pro- 
viſions, or the ſmalleſt things neceſſary, 
falling ſhort but by a few days, have often 
been theruin of the greateſt undertakings, 
and chiefly of thoſe of this kind ; there 
cannot be any more urgent affair than that 
of 
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of providing inceſſantly a ſupply for che 
neceſſities of ſo many men as are on board 
thoſe ſhips, who may be brought under 
extraordinary ſufferings by a delay, whilſt 
our ſtanding forces are living at caſe. Eſpe- 
cially ſince. the nation has ſo great a con- 
cern in this enterprize, that I may well 
| 1 all our hopes of ever being any other 
than a poor and 5 proce are 
imbarked with them. 
Tun reputation and power of chis na- 
tion was formerly very conſiderable as long 
as armies were compoſed of thoſe nume- 
rous militia's of the barons, Our anceſ- iſ 
tors have often ſeen fixty, eighty, or a 
hundred thouſand men under their enſigns, 
which then might well beat the motto, 


| That none ſhould provoke them unpuniſh- 


ed. Since that time, the face of things is 


' quite changed throughout all Europe; and 


the former milicia's being altogether de- 
cayed, and no good ones any where eſta- 
bliſhed, every country is obliged to defend 
itſelf in time of war, and maintain its re- 
putation by the force of money; that is, by * 
T9 - | mercenary 
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mercenary troops, either of their own, or 


has been ſingularly bad and unfortunate : 
for partly through our own fault, and 


' who poſſeſs good ports, and lie conveni- 
ently for trade and fiſhing, has been the 
only part of Europe which did not apply 
itſelf to commerce; and poſlefling a bar- 
ren country, in leſs than an age we are 
funk to ſo low a condition as to be 


ble to repel an injury, if any ſhould be of- 
fered: ſo that now our motto may be in- 
verted, and all may not only provoke, but 
ſafely trample upon us. To recover from 
ſuch a condition, what would not 

ople do? What toils would they refuſe ? 
To what- hazards would they not 
ſelves? But if the means by which 
r are to recover, are not only juſt and 


partly by the removal of our kings into 
another country, this nation, of all thoſe 


deſpiſed 
by all our neighbours, and made uncapa- 


of other countries both by ſea and land. 
= But ſuch a vaſt expence the riches of no 
country is able to ſupport without a great 


—_ 
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honourable, but ſuch as with reſtoring ho- 
nour and ſafety to the nation, may give 
encouragement to that excellent, though 
no ſuppreſſed and almoſt extinguiſhed 
ſpirit of our people, and gratify every man 
in the caſes and pleaſures of life: is it not 
ſtrange that there ſhould be found men 

amongſt us capable to oppoſe thoſe things; 
eſpecially at a time, when, I may ſay, by 
no contrivance of any man, but by an un- 
foreſeen and unexpected change of the ge- 
nius of this nation, all their thoughts and 
inclinations, as if united and directed by 
a higher power, ſeem to be turned upon 
trade, and to conſpire together for its ad- 
vancement, which is the only means to re- 
cover us from our preſent miſerable and 
deſpicable condition? For hitherto our 
convenient ſituation and good, harbours, 
our rich ſeas and lakes have been unpro- 
| fitable to us; no care has been taken to 
ſet the poor at work; and multitudes of 
families, for want of employment by trade 
and manufactures, go yearly out of the 
kingdom Without any intention to retury, 
= , In 
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In fuch a ſtate and condition of this na- 
tion, it ſeems theſe men find their account 
better, than if our country were filled 
with people and riches, our firths cover- 
ed with ſhips, and they ſhould ſee every 
where the marks of what good government 
and trade are able to produce. 

Bur I ſhall be told, that I go upon a 
miſtake; and that no Scotſman is an 
enemy to the African company : that thoſe 
who approach his majeſty, know moſt of 
his mind, and are moſt entruſted: by him 
in the government of this nation; and ſuch 
as are influenced by them, would only have 
the parliament to conſider the ſtreights 
and difficulties his majeſty would be put 
to, if he ſhould in an extraordinary man- 
ner encourage this trade, by reaſon, that 
being King of England, and Stadt-holder 
of the United Provinces, our intereſt in this 
point may come to interfere with that of 
thoſe nations. The people of thoſe coun- 
tries ſolicit, each in favour of their own 
companies: will not theſe men ſo much 
as n the king to diſtribute impartial | 
| | _ Juſtice, 


* 
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juſtice, and to let every one have the pro- 
portionable reward of his induſtry? O but 
we have an immunity from cuſtoms for 
many years, which neither the Engliſh nor 
Dutch enjoy. I ſhall not ſay, that when 
the Engliſh nation ſhall come to a perfect 
knowledge of their intereſt, they will be 
convinced that riches in Scotland will be 
| beneficial to England, ſince the ſeat of the 
monarchy is there. I need not fay that 
the Engliſh and Dutch are free people, 
and may ſurely procure for themſelves as 
great advantages as Scotland: but that 
| Scotland offered to both nations a ſhare in 
that advantage which they had obtained 
for themſelves only; and to England an 
equal ſhare. I know the parliament of 
England took the thing warmly at firſt; 
but when upon due conſideration they 
found' that we had not given them the 
leaſt' juſt ground of offence, but on the 
contrary, made them the faireſt offer 
we could; it was then let fall, and has 
not been mentioned in the laſt ſeſſion. Sq 
that what thele — alledge of hi: 


” ; 
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majeſty” s difficulties to ſatisfy the Engliſh 


in this point is falſe, unleſs by the Engliſh 
they mean thoſe who having for many 


years oppreſſed the Engliſh colonies in 
America, are afraid that if any ſettlement 
ſhould be made in that part of the world 
by us, under a free conſtitution, the En- 
gliſh planters removing to it, might occa- 
ſion a ſtrict inquiry into their crimes, and 
their puniſhment for them. 197 
J vo not hear that the Dutch have pre- 
| amd any memorial to his majeſty againſt 
our company, and cannot imagine in what 
terms any ſuch addreſs, either from 
them, or the Engliſh, can run. Should 


it be, that his majeſty ought not to pro- 


tect us in our juſt rights and privileges? 


That he ſhould break the laws, and vio- 


late his oath by our deſtruction ? Or un- 


dermine us as the court did the fiſhing | 


company in King Charles's time, and fruſ- 
trate this ſecond as well as that firſt great 
attempt to make the nation conſiderable? 
That there have been underhand dealings 
1 without his 98 8 3 
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as we ought to believe) the affair of Ham- 


borough does ſufficiently demonſtrate; and 
+ likewiſe that his majeſty's miniſters abroad, 


paid by the Crown of England, are no 
more to be looked upon as miniſters for 
the Crown of Scotland. Since we are ſe- 


paarate kingdoms, and have ſeparate mini- 


ſters at home, we ought to have ſeparate 
miniſters abroad; eſpecially in an affair 
wherein we may have a ſeparate intereſt 
from England, which muſt always be in 
matters of trade, though never ſo incon- 
ſiderable. Neither ought we to have ſe- 
parate miniſters only upon the account of 
trade, but upon all occaſions, wherein the 
honour or intereſt of the nation is con- 
cerned. That we have not had them for- 
merly, ſince we were under one king with 
England, was, I ſuppoſe, to fave charges, 
and becauſe we truſted to the impartiality 
of ſuch as we judged to be the miniſters of 
the King of Great Britain: but now we 
are undeceived, and ſure the nation could 


never have beſtowed money better, than 


in * miniſter at the late treaty of 
ar & x peace, 
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peace, who might have obtained the re- 
eſtabliſnment of the nation in the privi- 
leges they had in France, which was to- 


tally neglected: and notwithſtanding the 
great and unproportionable numbers of 


ſea and land ſoldiers that we were obliged 


to furniſh for the ſupport of the war, yet 
not one tittle of . was cg to 
us by the peace. . 
Now theſe; cedicleenen,: at the * 
time, would perſuade us to pay almoſt as 
many forces in time of peace, as we did 
in time of war; and like Pharoah's tax- 
maſters would have us make brick with= 


out allowing us ſtraw. And all, that theſe 


forces, and the regiments, which to the 
conſuming of our people, we recruit in 
Holland, in caſe of any rupture abroad 
upon the account of the Engliſh or Dutch 
trade, may be employed in their defence. 
To obviate then part of ſo many ſhamo- 


fl chings ris my opnien, dhat n place» 


of laying a land tax upon the kingdom; 
for maintaining forces to defend the En- 
gliſh and Dutch trade, we ſhould raiſe one] 
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the nation is ſo generally concerned in this 
Indian trade, that the ruin of it, which, 
God forbid, may very probably draw along 
with it that of the whole trade of the 
kingdom, and a perpetual diſcouragement 
from ever attempting any thing conſider- 
able hereafter) that a twelve-month's ceſs 
ſhould be levied for the ſupport of it; and 
that whatſoever may be the product of 
that money, by the trade of the company, 
ſhall go to the eaſing of the nation from 
publick burdens, whenever they ſhall make 
a dividend of clear profit. For tis but 
—_— that, ſince the company has 
been unjuſtly hindered of that ſupply of 
money which they expected, and might 
4 have had from ſtrangers, they ſhould have 


recourſe for redreſs to the parliament, who 
af they ſhall think fit to take ſuch a reſo- 


lution, the company will be able imme- 
diately to procure an e of er 
upon the credit of the ceſs. 

Ir will be alſo fit, that the company 


petition. the parliament to addreſs his ma- 
jeſty 


0 


built at the expence of this nation, may 
be appointed for a convoy to the nn 
they ſhall ſend out. 
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jeſty, that the three ſmall frigats, lately 


Tux parliament having — he - 
a preſſing affair, will (no doubt) pro- 
ceed to the buſineſs of the forces, and to 
conſider whether a ſtanding army ſhall be 
kept up in time of peace, as in time of 
war; for the arguments uſed to continue 
them for a year, may be improved to keep 
them up for ever; eſpecially ſince we have 
at this time a ſtronger argument againſt 
them, than I hope ſhall ever be alledged 
hereafter; I mean that of the nation's be- 
ing exhauſted of money by a three years 
ſcarcity next to a famine: but how long 
this may continue God only knows. | 

A LoNG and tedious war, which has 
coſt this nation much blood, is at length 
ended in a peace. Our expence of trea- 
ſure has been inconſiderable by reaſon of 
our poverty through want of trade; yet 
have we contributed our part, if the fmall- 
neſs of our ſtock be conſidered. But in 
1001 | the 
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of blood and riches too, we have paid a 
treble proportion. Seven or eight thou- 
ſand of our ſeamen were on board the En- 
gliſh fleet, and two or:thiee thouſand in 
that of Holland: we had twenty battalions 
of foot, and fix ſquadrons of dragoons 
here and in Flanders. Beſides, I am cre- 
dibly informed, that every fifth man in 
the Engliſh forces was either of this na- 
tion, or Scots-Iriſh, who are a people of 
the ſame blood with us. All thefe; by a 
modeſt computation, may amount to thirty 
thouſand men. This I only mention to 
anſwer the reproaches of thoſe who vilify 
us as an inconſiderable people, and ſet a 
mean value on the ſhare we have borne in 
this war. I am unwilling to ſpeale of the 
returns that have been made to us for our 
aſſiſtance, by refuſing to our ſoldiers the 
donative given to thoſe who had ſerved no 
better than they, and by prefling our ſea- 
men, ; contrary to the law of nations. Now 
though reſenting the laſt of theſe during 
this: war, would have marked us out for 
98 diſaffection 
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diſaffection and Jacobitiſm; yet we ought 
to hope it may be mentioned at this time 
without offence. But ſome will ſay, that 
the bleſſings of peace are ſo great, that not 
only the calamities of war, but even af- 
fronts and injuries from our neighbours, 
ought to be forgot and drowned in the joys, 
which the hopes of eaſe, tranquillity and 
plenty muſt needs produce. And indeed 
Iſhould be contented; that all reſentments 
were ſacrificed to ſuch charming hopes, if 
they had any real foundation. But we 
have a peace, and yet muſt not reap any 


time of war; a nation endeavouring to ſet 
up manufactures, and to advance trade, 
muſt ſtill ſee their people conſumed, "ly 
continuing on foot mercenary forces. 

I $HALL not inſiſt upon the arguments 


that may be brought againſt ſtanding forces, 


nor go about to ſhew how inconſiſtent 
they are with liberty. I ſhall not men- 


, Hon the examples of almoſt all the nations 
"of Europe, who by keeping up ſuch forces 


328 in 


*. 


benefit by it; a poor country is to main- 
rain almoſt as many forces as they did in 
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in time of peace are become ſlaves. This 
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has been fully made out by divers treatiſes 


which have been lately publiſhed, and are 
in the hands of moſt men. Perhaps 
alſo it will be ſaid, that I am not to inſiſt 
upon the point of right in this caſe, ſince 
there is no article in our claim of right 
to declare the keeping up of a ſtanding 
army in time of peace, without conſent 
of parliament, to be againſt law. Yet 
thoſe who are of that opinion ſhould con- 
fider, that the eſtates of this kingdom have 
made the keeping up of a ſtanding army, 
in time of peace, without conſent of par- 
liament, an article in the forfaulture of the 
late King James. But it ſeems we muſt 
uſe more modeſt arguments than ſuch as 
naturally ariſe from the hazard our liberty 
may run, by allowing ſtanding forces, or 
from any right we have to pretend that 
tis againſt the conſtitution of our govern- 
ment to impoſe them upon us, and be 
obliged to bring all our reaſons from our 
neeeſſities and inability to maintain any. 
WO Intel, ſo ſurcly 
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tis the ſtrongeſt argument; for ſuch forces 


ate not to be maintained, without increa- 


ſing the poverty of this country, and re- 
uu it at length to utter deſolation. 
Tis hard if the charges of a government 


| ſhould be the ſame in time of peace, or 
even come near the expence that was per- 


haps requiſite to be made in time of war; 


fuch a nation can never hope to be'in a 


flouriſhing ſtate. Now as our condition 
will not permit us to keep up theſe forces, 
ſo I can ſee no reaſon why we ſhould do 
it if we could. There is no pretence for 
them, except only to keep a few wretched 
Highlanders in order; which might be 
eaſily done by a due execution of our old 
laws made for that purpoſe, without the 


help of any fort or gariſon. We are at 
a great diſtance' from any other enemy, 


and cannot juſtly fear an invaſion from 


beyond ſo great a ſea as muſt be paſſed to 
come at us. And though during the late 
war we were ſometimes under the appre- 
henſions of ſuch an invaſion, yet the enemy 
was not ſo imprudent to put it to the ha- 
zard. Bur 
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Bur ſome will ſay, that the late King 
James has ſtill many partizans in this na- 
tion, that we have always been, and ſtill 
are a divided people, and that there are 
many ill men amongſt us: they have alſo 
the confidence ſtill to tell us of an inva- 
ſion upon Scotland by the French King; 
vrho to cover this probable deſign, has de- 
livered up ſuch vaſt countries, and places 
of ſuch great importance. Why do they 
not alſo ſay, that as a man every day af- 
ter he is born, is nearer to his end, ſo are 
we every day after the peace nearer to a 
war? The party of the late King James 
was always inſignificant, and is now be- 
come a jeſt. If the government will en- 
courage good men, they will need no 
ſtanding forces to ſecure themſelves from 
the bad. For of what uſe can any mili- 
tia be ſuppoſed to be, that is not fit to 
preſerve the quiet of a country remote 
from enemies in time of peace? 
Tuosx of the preſbyterian perſuaſion 
ſhould, I think, be the laſt of all men 
to eſtabliſh an army; for whatever they 
| may 
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may promiſe to themſelves, tis certain that 


either upon his -majeſty's death, or upon 
alterations of meaſures, and changes of 


diſpoſitions in the minds of the members 


of future parliaments, it will be always a 
ſure rod for the backs of thoſe who have 
ſo many enemies. But men are blind in 
proſperity, forgetting adverſity and the vi- 
ciſſitudes of human affairs. And it were 
but reaſonable that thoſe of that perſua- 
ſion, who in the late King James's reign 


made ſo falſe a ſtep as was like to have 


proved fatal to our liberties, - ſhould now 
think of making ſome amends, and ſhew- 
ing that they have profited by their error, 
and are not (as they expreſs. themſelves ) 
time-ſervers, | 

Bor to diſcover the true reaſon why 
And forces are deſigned to be kept up 


in this nation in time of peace, we need 


only look back on the uſe that was made 
of them during che late war. For after 
the reduction of the Highlands they ſerved 
only for a ſeminary to the forces of this 
nation that were with his majeſty in Flan- 
| f ders, 
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ders, the beſt of their men being drawn' 


out yearly for recruiting thoſe forces, 
This alſo proves that his majeſty knew 
very well, that there was no hazard from 
the invaſions I mentioned before: for if 
there had been any real danger of that 
kind, he would = have weakened: the 
forces in this kingdom ſo conſiderably. 1 
am very far from diſapproving his ma- 
jeſty's conduct in that affair; I do on the 
contrary highly commend his wiſdom in 
it, and think it to have been the beſt uſe 
that could be made of forces in this coun- 
ery, whilſt the war continued. But muſt 
we in time of peace be taxed beyond 
meaſure to maintain forces, which upon 
occaſion are to ſerve for the defence of 
two of the richeſt nations in the world; 
nations that have manifeſted their unwil- 
lingneſs to let us into the leaſt co-part- 
nerſhip with them in trade, from which 
all our riches, if ever we have any, muſt 
ariſe? This is to load a poor nation with 
taxes, and to oppreſs them with ſoldiers , 
in order to procure plenty and riches to 
other 
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other countries, of which they are not to 
have the leaſt ſhare. Rich and opulent 
nations are to enjoy the benefits of the 
peace, and we are to ſuffer, that they may 


.enjoy them with ſecurity, 

'TyeREFORE lam of opinion, that ſince 
we can expect no advantages from our 
neighbours or allies, we do ourſelves right, 
by refuſing to maintain any ſtanding forces 
for their behoof, becauſe we need none for 
our own defence, and that our militia 
may be ſufficient on all occaſions where 
force is neceſſary. Eighty four thouſand . 
pounds, which is the ſum propoſed for 
the yearly maintenance of ſtanding forces, 
is as much money to us, as two millions 
five hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
is to England, fince we cannot pretend to 
above the thirtieth part of their wealth, 
And yet that nation allows but three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds for the 
forces they keep on foot; of which ſum 
twelve thouſand pounds is more than the 
,{hirtieth part. I it be ſaid that England 
"allows more for their fleet than for their 

H and 
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land forces; I anſwer, it ought to be con- 
ſidered that England with all its riches 
maintains only five millions and half of 
people, arid that Scotland upon a thittieth 
part maintains a million and half. Eighty 
four thouſand pounds laid out yearly in 


huſbandry, manufactures and trade, may 
do great things in Scotland, and not only 
maintain (though in a different way of 
living) all choſe officers and ſoldiers, of 
which theſe forces are deſigned to conſiſt, 
but alſo vaſtly enrich this nation; whereas 
great numbers of ſoldiers produce nothing 
but beggary in any place. People em- 
ployed in manufactures, huſbandry and 
trade, make conſumption as well as ſol- 
diers, and their labour and induſtry is an 
overplus of wealth to the nation, whilſt 
ſoldiers conſume twice as much as they pay 
Ts not the leaſt misfortune of this 
country, that the younger ſons of the no- 
bility and gentry have in all times had 
their inclinations debauched to an idle, 
for the moſt part criminal, and almoſt al- 
"UE = ways 
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ways unprofitable fort of life; I mean that 

WW ofa ſoldier of fortune. Their talents might 
have been much better employed in trade 
and huſbandry to the improvement of their 
country, and increaſe of their patrimony, 
Let us begin to come off from ſuch ruinous 
ways of living; and if we deſign to carry on 
a great trade, let us employ men capable to 
manage it. From all theſe confiderations 
I fay, that the keeping up of any ſtanding 
forces in time of peace is not only uſeleſs, but 
deſtructive to the well being of this nation. 
Ir it be objected, that this would take 
away even the ordinary guards ; I anſwer, 
that whilſt we had a king reſiding in 


no king amongſt us, we muſt have a ſqua- 
dron of horſe and two battalions of foor, 
with the title of guards. But I would 


up. Are they thoſe who yielded up the 
rank of the nation and dignity of a crown, 
c eif it have any preheminence above a com- 
. WH monwealth ? I am far from pleading for 
ys | H 2 mutiny 
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Scotland, he had no other guard than 
forty gentlemen; and now when we have 


know what guards they are we muſt keep 
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mutiny againſt a general, or diſobedience 
to a king; but when the meaneſt officer 
thinks himſelf injured in his rank, he de- 

. mands his paſs, and will ſerve no more; 
neither is he blamed by any prince for fo 
doing. If the officers of that body would 
have done as much for the honour of their 
country, ſure they would have merited 
his majeſty's eſteem, and deſerved rewards 

from the nation. But how they can pre- 
| tend to be kept up after an action that 

A our anceſtors would have thought to de- 

ſerve not only breaking, but a. decimation 

to precede it, I cannot imagine. I know 
there are many brave gentlemen among 
| them who were much' grieved at the 
thing, but they had a bad example from 
the then commanding officer ; and 'tis to 
be feared that his advancement to the place 
1 of the greateſt military truſt and impor- 
1 tance in the kingdom, may by his majeſty's 
| enemies be imputed to that action. 

Bor after all we are told, that if we 

will keep up ſtanding forces we ſhall have, 

an act of habeas * This would be 
a wile 
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a wiſe bargain: here is a price for our liber- 
ty; ſure we may expect an immenſe ſum, 


and a ſecurity without exception. No, no, 
but you ſhall have an act of parliament for 


the freedom of your perſons, though there 


be never ſo many ſtanding forces in the 
kingdom; that is, we ſhall have the law on 
our fide, and another ſhall have the force, 


and then let nature work. If there be no 
danger that ſtanding forces ſhould violate 
the law, there is no danger from them. 

THERE 1s no pretence to ſpeak of a ceſs 


or land-tax for maintaining forces, before 


the buſineſs of the army be taken into - 
conſideration ; and one would think, if the 
army be diſbanded, it fhould not be men- 
tioned at all. Vet tis certain that ſuch 
men as would recommend themſelves by 
a pretended loyalty, will not fail to tell 
us, that we ought to be at the leaſt as 
liberal to his preſent majeſty, who has re- 
deemed us from popery and ſlavery, as 
we were to King James, who would have 


, brought us under both: and though they 


now pretend that a ceſs. for life will not 
H 3 | be 
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be ſo much as mentioned in the approach. 
ing ſeſſion, we know very well their con- 


diſpoſition they find in che parhament to 
grant or refuſe it; and that if they con- 
oeive any hopes of obtaining ſo conſider- 
able a jewel to the crown, they will be 
fare to bring in that affair when leaſt ex- 


Tux giving his majeſty a land-tax dur- 
ing life, and ſo great a one as that grant- 
ed to the late King James, with the re- 
venue already ſettled on him for the ſame 
term, makes it impoſſible for the ſubjed 
to give more, and conſequently is of all 


thoſe affairs that can come before any par- 
liament the greateſt, and of the higheſt 
importance; ſince it tends to the making 
parliaments leſs neceſſary, and conſequent- 
Iy to the aboliſhing them, with the an- 
tient conſtitution of government in this 
nation. 

Txrost who have the honour to adviſc 
His preſent majeſty, if they be true lovers 
of the monarchy, * to have a care 

1 


duct in that affair will be regulated upon the 
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of treading in the former footſteps, and 
aboye all ſhun to adviſe him to deſire thoſe 
things of the parliament which King James 
defired and obtained. It were their duty 
by all means, to endeavour à fair under- 
ſtanding and a continual good correſpon- 
dence berween king and people, which 
certainly is the only true ſupport of mo- 
narchy. Now there are no occaſions of 
entertaining and encreaſing that confidence, 
and thoſe mutual good offices chat ſhould, 

like regular tides, ebb and flow between 
king and people, greater than thoſe of par- 
liaments. Endeavours to take away the 
frequency of parliaments, are endeavours 
to take away thoſe frequent good offices 
between king and people. The king ſtands 
in need of money, the people of good laws, 
which their repreſentatives and his great 
council offer to him, that they may have 
his ſanction, and that he may provide for 
their due execution. Money may be given 
at once, for a long time, or for ever; but 
good laws cannot be ſo enacted, the oc- 
i caſion ad neceſſity of them diſcovering 
H 4 itſelf 
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| itſelf only from time to time: and if the 
one go without the other, the mutual 
good offices, and conſequently the mutual 
confidence between king and people ceaſes. 
Ir may be farther conſidered, that the 
king has the power of calling parliaments; 
and that by giving him for life all that 
we can give, we ſhall make parliaments 
unneceſſary to him. If any man ſuggeſt 
that it is a crime to ſuſpect that fo good 
and juſt a prince as his preſent majeſty is, 
will not always do what is for the good 


bol his people; I anſwer, that I have all 


Jeſty will never make the leaſt bad ufe of 


the deference, reſpe& and eſteem for his 
| majeſty that any ſubject ought to have; 
but it were a fulſome piece of flattery for 
any man to fay, that he cannot be influ- 
enced by bad counſel, or that he is not 
ſubje& to thoſe frailties of miſtake and 
_ prejudice, from which no mortal was ever 
free, and princes always moſt ſubject to 
| through the ſuggeſtions and bad offices of 
men about them. 


Bor let us ſuppoſe that his preſent ma- , 


this 
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this tax, who ſhall ſecure us his ſucceſſor 
| will not? If it be faid that tis only for his 
preſent majeſty this tax is defired, and that 
it is in the power of the parliament to re- 
fuſe it to the ſucceſſor; I fay, with what 
probability will it, and with what face can 
it be refuſed to him? Theſe men defire it 
for his preſent majeſty becauſe King James 
had it, though he made bad uſe of it; 
the ſucceſſor ſhall defire it becauſe his 
preſent majeſty had it, and made good uſe 
of it; I think his argument is ſtronger. 
So that though this be ſaid to be only for 
the life of his preſent majeſty, yet upon the 
matter it is for ever. And then I need not 
tell you the conſequence, our parliaments 
ſhall be aboliſhed, our kings ſhall become 
tyrants, and we, of ſubjects, ſlaves. 
Bor if we look more nearly into this 
demand, I doubt not it will appear very 
groſs. During the late war, land-taxes 
were only demanded from year to year, 
and we gave them chearfully, in hopes that 
, 2 few years would put an end to that 
charge. When we had undoubted reafons 


to 
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to believe there would be a peace, they 
were demanded to be given for two years; 


and now God has bleſſed us with it, if 
they be demanded during his majeſty's life, 
will not this look as if we were to have 2 
landing army during the ſame time? 

A LAND-TAx during his majeſty's life, 
is a French taille for that time. And we 
ought not to forget that we are beginning, 
to the great advantage of the nation, to 
make ſome ſmall progreſs in trade; but if it 
be not incouraged, and much more if it be 
nipt in the bud, there is an end of all our 
hopes. One of the greateſt things: in trade, 


is to encourage exportation; and 'tis known 


that the greateſt commodity of this king- 
dom is corn: if there be a land- tax on thoſe 
vhoſe chief riches conſiſt in corn, they can- 
not ſell ſo cheap to the merchant, that he 
can make any profit by exporting it. 
As for the arguments of thoſe who are 
for this tax, I need anſwer none of them 
they are, to fave the trouble and expence 
of frequent parliaments ; and becauſe the 
nation did cruſt —— this tar, 


who 
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who made bad uſe of it, (a modeſt and a 
ſeaſible argument!) are they not afraid it 
ſhould be ſaid, that thoſe who adviſe the 
King to aſk the ſame truſt King James had, 
may adviſe him likewiſe to the ſame things, 
for which King James demanded it? Sure 
I am, that many who plead for this now, 
are the ſame perſons who did the like for 
King James: and as for the expence oc- 
caſioned by frequent parliarnents, I be- 
lieve there is neither ſhire nor borough 
but will find perſons very willing to re- 
preſent them, without putting them to any 
charge. I know 'tis commonly faid in 
this kingdom, that parliaments do more 
hurt than good; bur it is becauſe they 
are never called unleſs to impoſe money: 
will it mend the matter to lay on at once, 
and for life, as much as the nation is able 
to pay? We were getting ſame good laws 
* our money, but then we ſhall be ex- 
cluded from that benefit. 
IX a word, our forefathers had two ſe- 
curities for their liberties and properties, 
„ * they had both the {word and the purſe: 
) | | the 
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the ſword antiently was in the hand of the 
ſubject, becauſe the armies then were 
compoſed of the vaſſals who depended on 
the barons. That ſecurity i is gone; ſhall 
we throw the other after it, and thereby, 
1 may very well ſay, diſſolve the confti- 
tution, and the monarchy? For a govern- 
ment is not only a tyranny, when tyran- 
nically exerciſed; but alſo when there is 
no ſufficient caution in the conſtitution 
that it may not be exerciſed tyrannically, 
WuxN the parliament has put an end 
to the affairs beforementioned, it were to 
be wiſhed that this being the firſt ſeſſion 
ſince the concluſion of the peace, and af- 
ter fo long a war, they would paſs ſome 
act to eaſe the minds, and take away the 
fears and apprehenfions of many men who 
are ſtill obnoxious to the law, of whom 
the greater part are abroad; and all of 
them both at home and abroad, for want 
of an act of indemnity, made deſperate, 
and only fitted to involve others in the 
fame uneaſy and diſtrating circumſtances , 
"_ which they themſelves live. Bur 
I acts 


— 
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acts of indemnity are the worſt and moſt 
pernicious of all laws to the well being 
of any government, unleſs the moſt noto- 
rious offenders be firſt puniſhed; and in 
ſuch caſes only incouragements to new 
tranſgreſſions, deſtroying the real ſecurity 
of all government, and effect of all laws, 
by giving an entire impunity to the at- 
tempts againſt both. So that there ſeems 
to be an abſolute neceſſity, both of making 
an example of the notorious enemies to 
the liberties of this country, and giving a 
general pardon to the reſt ; if we will ei- 
ther ſecure the government for the future 
from endeavours to introduce arbitrary 
power, cut up the party of the late King 
James by the roots, or quiet the minds 
of the people, and remove the animoſities 
that may remain in a nation wherein two 
or more parties have been inflamed againſt 
each other, to the ruin of the publick li- 
berty, and extinguiſh the memory of thoſe 
factions for ever. 

Wuxx tis confeſſed and acknowledged, 
chat there have been bold attempts and 


treacherous 
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treacherous practices to deſtroy the reli- 
gion, overturn the conſtitution of govern-- 
ment, and ſuppreſs the liberty of a nation, 
and yet no example made of the adviſers, 
and thoſe who have been eminently ſub- 
ſervient to ſuch deſigns; ſuch a people 
has as much laid the foundation of their 
own ruin, as if they had declared that 
thoſe who ſhall hereafter ingage them- 
| ſelves in the like attempts, need fear no 
puniſhment. Upon a revolution followed 
by a war, circumſtances of affairs may 
be fuch, that till the war be at an end, 
tis not fit to puniſh great offenders. But 
there was no reaſon, nor any well-ground- 
ed political conſideration, why immediate- 
ly upon the late revolution, the moſt no- 
torious of thoſe offenders ſhould not have 
deen puniſhed; by which means we ſhould 
have been delivered from our worſt men, 
who have ſince been very bad inſtruments 
in affairs, and have terrified the reſt by their 
example: we might then have quieted the 
minds of the people by an indemnity; 
—_ the nation to a ſettlement, and 

; prevented 
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prevented the war which enſued in this 


country. Yet iſe in matters of pru- 
dence men are of different ſentiments) 


though it ſhould be granted, chat during 


the war it was not fit to make any exam- 
ples, what pretence can there be now of ex- 
empting from puniſhment thoſe who have 
been notoriouſly criminal, both under the 
late reigns, and under this? which when it 
is done, what conjuncture of time can be ſo 
proper for applying the healing remedy of 
an act of indemnity and oblivion to the 
* as the preſent, by reaſon of the peace? 

Bronx the revolution, the court had 
boos in a formed conſpiracy againſt the 
religion and liberties of this nation ; nor 
was there any art to introduce arbitrary 


power, or ſubvert our religion, for which 


the late reigns wanted willing inſtruments; 


and many endeavoured to ſignalize them 


ſelves in the ruin of their country. Yet 
no man has been made an example, to 
deter others from the like crimes. It will 


o I know be thought hard to mention the 


r of offences committed ſo many 
2 years 
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12 _ The” Firſt. Diſcourſe + 
years ago, when many of the offenders are 
dead; and ſome men will judge it fitter 
to bury all in a general act of oblivion. - 
To this I anſwer, that having been highly 
to blame for neglecting hitherto to-puniſh 
the enemies of our liberty, this ought to 
oblige us the rather to make an example 
of thoſe who are ſtill living. And to con- 
vince us of this neceſſity, we need only 
to confider what crimes thoſe men would 
not have puniſhed, nor the leaſt example 
made of any that have been guilty of 
them; and whether the ſuffering them 
to paſs unpuniſhed, will not bring a guilt 
upon the nation which may not eaſily be 
expiated. Publick and private injuries 
are of a very different nature; and though 
we are commanded to forgive the laſt, yet 
thoſe who have power and right, are re- 
quired, under the greateſt penalties, to 
puniſh the other, eſpecially where the 
crimes are enormous. But if the parlia- 
ment ſhould follow the advice of thoſe 

men, they are not to puniſh any violent , 
n illegal and arbitrary i impri- 


ſonments, 
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ſonments, fines, baniſhments, and murders 
under pretext of law, that were ſet on 
foot, encouraged, and committed by thoſe 
evil counſellors mentioned in his majeſty's 
declaration, in order to alter the religion 
and government of this nation, and in place 
of chem to introduct  popery and ſlavery. 
| are not to thoſe who to re- 
—— themſelves to the late kings, by 
their intereſt, power, and credit in the par- 
liament, got to be enacted moſt cruel and 
unchriſtian la ws, for perſeruting a great part 
of this nation upon the account of their re- 
ligious opinions, which they could not quit 
without violating their conſciences: 
are not to Puniſh thoſe privy counſellors 
who went further than thoſe very laws 
would allow them, in a thouſand arbi- 
trary and illegal proceedings, iſſuing out 
orders to invade ſuch as diſſented from 
them only in religious matters, with an 
army compoſed for the moſt part of barba - 
rous Highlanders, who hunted them from 
Hill co hill, to force them to take arms, 
chat ar they night have a pretext to deſtroy | 


PS I them 


- 
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m * They are not to i 
thoſe. who gave orders to impole illegal 
and unwartantable oaths upon all per- 
ſons, even on, filly women that might be 
found travelling in che , ordinary road 
and to ſhoot them immediately dead, if 
they ſhould refuſe the ſame. Nor are 
Rl to, puniſh thoſe, who. put them in 
execution. Do preſbyterians in particu- 
lar imagine, that if they neglect their duty 
in puniſhing theſe-men, they will avoid 
the guilt of the innocent blood ſhed in 
choſe times! Hre ſuch things to be par- 
doned as private, wyuries,? The making 
our.courts of juſtice, particularly that of 
the ſeſſion, t to dhe inſtruments of ſub- 
Jjecting all men to, arbitrary power, arc 
chings to be paſſed over in filence;, and no 
account to be taken of them. Thoſe 
who. adviſed, and drew a proclamation, 
declaring che late King James his abſolute 
power in expreſs terms, are not to be 
queſtioned for it. If the parliament 
paſs over theſe things without making any, 
example 4 the. offenders, they. make 2 


Pre- 


a 


t 
1 
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precedetir for abolithitly the puniſh- 
ment of all enormous ctitnes for ever, 
 finice there never can be greater than theſe. 
Shall there be no examples made of cri- 
minals for enormities of ſuch a general 
influence and conceriment, in a nation 
where a poor man for ftealing a a little food, 
is for example's fake (ler what I fay be 
confidered is for example's fake) puniſhed 
with death? If chere can be no ſtop pur to 
che leaſt of crimes, but by the puniſhment 
of ſome of thoſe that are guilty ; z Can chere 
be any remedy againſt the abettors of ar- 
bitrary power, if no example be made of 
them?" Can that government be ſaid to be 
ſecure, where chere is no puniſhmene, but 
rewards for conſpiracies againſt its con- 
ſtitution? Tis true chat it may be fir to 
overlook ſome crimes, wherein extraor- 
dinaty numbers of men are concerned, 
but not extraordinary crimes, nor the 
moſt guilty of the erichinal. 

Ir was thought fit to forbear the pu- 
giſhment of the evil counſellors men- 
tioned in his maſeſty's declaration for 

12 ſome 
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| ſome time; that forbearance has laſted 


to this day; and we have ſo little hope: 


of ſeeing any diſcouragement put upon 


thoſe who ſhall promote arbitrary go- 


vernment in time to come, by an ex- 


emplary puniſhment of the moſt notori- 


ous offenders under the late reigtis, that 
notwithſtanding many new provocations, 
and reiterated treaſons under this, they 
have not only hitherto eſcaped puniſhmen, 


but have been alſo encouraged. For not 


long after the revolution, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them (I do not ſpeak of thoſe 
who took arms) entered into new conſpt- 
Tacies - againſt their country, to betray it 
again to the late King James, and took the 
oaths to this King, that they might hare 
the better opportunity to bring back the 
other. Yer after all this his majeſty was 
adviſed to put ſome of them into the moſt 


important places of truſt in the kingdom, 


What are we then to expect, if we ſhall 
not now proceed to make ſome examples 
but that they, and men of the like prin- 
ciples, will inſinuate themſelves into all 

2 the 
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the places of truſt; and have the power 

as well as the will to throw us into pri- 
ſons, and by their pernicious counſels to 
betray his preſent majeſty into the ſame 
misfortunes that were brought upon the 
late King? Is it not enough, that the pu- 
niſhment of thoſe who endeavoured to en- 
ſlave us under the late reigns, has been de- 
layed till now? Becauſe they have renew- 
ed the ſame practices under this, muſt it 
ſtill be delayed, to the end that (as they 
have already done in the affair of Glenco) 
they may continue to give his majeſty the 
ſame bad counſel with which the late 
kings were poiſoned? Now, to pardon 


them we have this encouragement, that 


having paſſed over former crimes, we em- 
bolden them to commit new, and to give 
freſh wounds to that country which has 
already ſo often bled under their hands. 


Ween the greateſt offenders are pu- 


niſhed, an act of indemnity will be as ne- 
ceſfary to the well-being of this nation as 
«peace itſelf, fince there can be no eaſe or 
quiet without! it. But ſo little hopes have 
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weof this, chat whilſt the evil chai. 
againſt whom, his majeſty did ſo juſtly de- 


; clare, live at caſe, an act (as we are told) 


is to be brought into the parliament for 


baniſching during pleaſure many thouſands | 
= inconſiderable people who eannot be 


charged with crimes any way comparable 
to theirs ; and ſome of them free of the 
leaſt appearance of any. What conſtruc- 
tion would. the adviſers of theſe things 
have even thaſe who are beſt affected to 
the government put upon them? One 
might reaſonably think that ſuch things 

may be fit to keep up the party of the — 
King James, and fright the nation into a 
belief of the neceſſity of continuing 2 
ſtanding army, that they may be fit to 
lead men of eſtates, or thoſe who have any 
thing to loſe, into ſnares both at home 
and abroad (particularly in France, where 


. the late King James is {till ſuffered) by pre- 
tending correſpondence or | converſation 


with ſuch as may be obnoxious to the law: 
but no man can ſuſpect the worſt of coun · 
ſellors of ſuch IR And therefore J 

confeſs 


Mi 
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confeſs I am at a ſtand; for ſuch vaſt 
numbers of people were never yet ba- 
niſhed for crimes of ſtate: nor does the 
multitude ever ſuffer for them, except only 
in barbarous countries; If it be ſald that 
ill men may have deſigns againſt his ma- 
jeſty's: life; and therefore bught to be 
baniſhed; Ianſwer, nothing is more likely 
to draw on ſuch a miſchief, than extravr= 
dinary ſeverities uſed againſt them. For 
nothing does ſo much fit a man for ſuch 
an attempt, as deſpair; againſt which no 
diſtance of place can long protect. 
- My opinion therefore is, that an a& ef 
indemnity(excepring only aſſaſſins and other 
notorious criminals, whom we cannot at 
preſent reach) is more ſuitable to our pre- 
ſent condition, than an act of baniſhiment: 
and that to procure the nation fo great a 
bleſſing, the parliament ſhould proceed, 
without delay, to the puniſhing of the 
greateſt criminals, both of this and the 
laſt reigns without which an oblivion will 
be one of the greateſt injuries that can be 
done to us. 
AA! 1 4 I sHALL 


gument why it ſhould do fo here.: What 
the conſiderations were which moved that 
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ot 1 be n 5 
to believe ſome men will endeavour to 
perſuade the parliament to take this affair 


how. conſideration before all others; be- 


cauſe it was the firſt thing done in the laſt 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh parliament z and the 
bill having paſt there almoſt without de- 
bate, they will make uſe of that as an ar- 


parliament to do ſo, I will not preſume to 
determine, neither is it my buſineſs ; cir- 
cumſtances of affairs may be differen in | 
different nations; ſure I am, that in this 
parcicular they are different, that a greater 
number of men, in proportion to the peo- 
ple in each nation, will fall under uneafy 
circumſtances by ſuch an act in Scotland, 
than has been found to havs done in Eng · 
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Concerning be 

AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND; 


Written in the Year 2698, 


HE affairs of which Thave ſpoken 
in the preceding diſcourſe, are 
ſuch as the preſent eee 
makes a proper ſubject for the approach- 
ing ſeſſion of parliament :_ but there are 
many other things which require no leſs 
their care, if the urgent and preſſing di- 
ſtreſſes of the nation be conſidered. I ſhall 
therefore with all due reſpect to the par- 
„ liament offer my opinion concerning two, 
| which I preſume to be of that nature. 


Pay Tux 


in this nation, if he have any compaſſion, 


122 The Second Diſcourſe 
Tur firſt thing which I humbly ang 
earneſtly propoſe to that honourable court 
is, that they would take into their conſide- 
ration the condition of ſo many thouſands 
of our people who are at this day dying 
for want of bread. And to perſuade them 
ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to ſo indiſpen- 
ſible a duty, they have all the inducements 
which thoſe moſt powerful emotions of che 


dul. terror and compaſſion, can produce. 


Becauſe from unwholſome food diſeaſes are 
ſo multiplied among the poor people, that 
if ſome courſe be not taken, this fa- 
mine may very probably be followed by a 
plague; and then what man is there even 
of thoſe who ſit in parliament that can be 
ſure he ſhall eſcape? And what man is there 


who muſt not grudge himſelf every nice bit 
and every delicate morſel he puts in his 
mouth, when he conſiders that ſo many are 
already dead, and fo many at that minute 
ſtruggling with death, not for want of bread 


but of grains, which I am credibly inform- , 
edhave been eaten by ſome families, even 


during 


| on the Affairs of Scotland. 123 
during the preceding years of ſeatcity, And 
mult not every unneceſſary branch of our 
expence, or the leaſt finery in qur houſes, 
clothes or equipage, reproach us with our 
barbarity, ſo long as people born with na- 
tural endowments, perhaps not inferior to 
our own, and fellow citizens, periſh for 
want of things abſolutely neceſſary to life? 
Bur not to inſiſt any more upon the re- 
preſentation of ſa great a calamity, which 
if drawn in proper colours, and only ag- 
cording to the preciſe truth of things, muſt 
caſt the minds of all honeſt men into thok 
convulſions which ought neceſſarily to be 
compoſed before they can calmly conſider 
of a remedy ; and becauſe the particulars 
of this great diſtreſs are ſufficiently known 
to all, I ſhall proceed to ſay, that though 
perhaps upon the great want of bread, oc+ 
caſioned by the continued bad ſeaſons of 
this and the three preceding years, the evil 
be greater and more preſſing chan at any 
time in aur days, yet there have always been 
in Scotland ſuch numbers of poor, as by no 
| Tregulations could ever be arderly provided 


for; 
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for; and chis country has always ſwarmed 


with ſuch numbers of idle vagabonds, as 


no laws could ever reſtrain. And indeed 


when I conſidered the many excellent laws 
enacted by former parliaments for ſetting 


the poor to work, parigula thoſe in the 
time of King James t fixth, with the 


clauſes for purting them in execution, which 
to me ſeemed ſuch as could not miſs of the 
end, and yet that nothing was obtained by 
them, I was amazed, and began to think 


upon the caſe of other nations in this par- 


ticular, perſuaded that there was ſome 


ſtrange hidden root of this evil which could 
not be well diſcovered, unleſs by obſerving 
the conduct of other governments. But 
upon reflection I found them all ſubject to 

the ſame inconveniencies, and that in all 
the countries of Europe there were great 
numbers of poor, except in Holland, which 
I knew to proceed from their having the 


greateſt ſhare in the trade of the world. 


Butthis not being a remedy for every coun- 


| try, ſince all cannot pretend to ſo great a 6 
| = in 1 and that two or three nations 


are 
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are able to manage the whole commerce of 
Europe; yet there being a neceſſity that the 
poor ſhould every where be provided for, 
unleſs we will acknowledge the deficiency of 
all government in that particular, and find- 
ing no remedy in the laws or cuſtoms of any 
of the preſent governments, I began to con- 
ſider what might be the conduct of the wiſe 
antients in that affair. And my curioſity 
was increaſed, when upon reflection I could 
not call to mind that any antient author had 
ſo much as mentioned ſuch a thing, as great 
numbers of poor in any country. 

Ax length I found the original.of that 
multitude of beggars which now oppreſs 
the world, to have proceeded from church- 
men, who (never failing to confound things 
15 with temporal, and conſequently 
all good order and good government, either 
through miſtake or deſign) upon the firſt 
publick eſtabliſhment of che chriſtian reli- 
gion, recommended nothing more to ma- 
ſters, in order to the ſalvation of their ſouls, 
than the ſetting ſuch of their ſlayes at li- 
1 as would embrace the chriſtian faith, 
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though vor Gcibur ang W. #poſtles had 
been ſo far from makitis uſe of any tem- 
poral advantages to perſuide eternal truths, 
and ſo far from invading any mars pro- 
perry, by promiſing him heaven for it, that 
the apoſtle Paul fays expreſly, © In what- 
© ever condition of life every one is called 
© tothechtiſtian faith, in that let him re- 


main. Art theu called being a flave? Be 


not boncbrnedd for thy condition; but 
even though thou mig hteft be free, chuſe 
to continus in it. Por he who is called 
© whilſt a ſlave, becofnes the freeman of 
< the Lord; and likewiſe he that is ealled 
© whilſt a free-man, betornes the flaye of 


< Chriſt, who has paid a price for you that 


1 you might not be the ſlaves of men. Let 
every one therefore, brethren, in what- 
* ever condition he is called, in that re- 


main, in the fear of God That the in- 


terpretation ] put upom this paſſage, diffe- 


rent from our tranſlation; is the true mean- 


ing of the apoſtle, not only the authority 
ef the Greek'firhers, and genuine fignifi- 
2 the Greek particles, but the whole 
Context, 


— 
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context, chiefly the firſt and laſt words 
(which ſeem to be repeated to inforce and 
determine ſuch a meaning) clearly demon- 
ſtrate. And the reaſon why he recommend 
to them rather to continue ſlaves (if they 
have embraced the chriſtian faith in thae 
condition) ſeems to he that ĩt might ap 
they did not embrabe it for any workdly 
advantage, as well as to deſtroy a doctrine 


which even in his days began do be preack- 
ed, that ſlavery was inconſiſtent withi'the 
chriſtian religion; ſince ſuch à doctrine 
would have been a great ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of it. What che apoſtle means by 
ſaying, we oüght not to be the e of 
men, I ſhall ſhew hereafterr. 

Tx1s diſorder of givi og liberty to great 
numbers of ſlaves upon their profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, grew to ſuch a height, even 
in the time of Conſtantine the great, that 
the cities of the empire found themſelves 
burdened with an infinite number of men, 
who had no other eſtate but their liberty, 
aof whom che greateſt part would not work, 
"and * reſt had been bred to no profeſſion. 


This 
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and ok only he, but (in order to increaſe ' 
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This: obliged Conſtantine to make eich in 
favour. of beggars; and from that time at 
the requeſt of the biſhops, hoſpitals and 
alms-houſes, -not formerly known in the 


world, began to be eſtabliſhed. But upon 
the riſe of the Mahometan religion, which 
was chiefly. advanced by giving liberty to 


all cheir ſlaves, the Chriſtians were ſo mo- 


leſted by the continual. rebellion of theirs, 


that they were at length forced to give li- 


to them all; which it ſeems the 
———— thing ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the chriſtian religion, 
ſince in many of che wricings,by which ma- 
ſters gaye freedom to their ſlaves, tis ex- 


preſly * they did ſo, to fave their own 
ſouls. , 


Tims i is the 40 af has great miſchief, 
bot which, to the undoing of the poor, 
all che nations of Europe have ever fince 
groaned. Becauſe in antient times, ſo 
long as a man was the riches and part of 
the poſſeſſion of another, every man was 
provided for in meat, clothes and lodging „ 


that 


—=— 
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that riches) his wife and children alſo: 
whereas previſions by hoſpitals, alms- 

houſes, and the contributions of churches 
or pariſhes, have by experience been found 
to increaſe the numbers of thoſe that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and 
lazy perſon has of burdening the ſociety 
in which he lives, with his maintenance, 
has increaſed their numbers to the weak- 
ning and impoveriſhing of it: for he needs 
only to ſay, that he cannot get work, and 
then he muſt be maintained by charity. 

And as I have ſhewn before, no nation ex- 
cept one only (which is in extraordinary 
© circumſtances). does provide by publick 
: work-houſes for their poor: the reaſon of 
Wwhich ſeems to be, that publick work- 
Whouſes for ſuch vaſt numbers of people, 
Ware impracticable except in thoſe places 
ſybere (befides a vaſt trade to vend the ma- 
nufactured goods) there is an extraordinary 
| Þ olice, and that though the Hollanders by 
Feaſon of the ſteddineſs of their temper, as 
Fell as of their government (being a com- 

monwealth) may be conſtant to their me- 
ap | thods 
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This obliged Conſtantine to make edifein 
arp IIs and from that time at 
the requeſt of the biſhops, hoſpirals and 
alms-houſes, -not formerly known in the 
world, began to be eſtabliſhed. . But upon 
the riſe of the Mahometan religion, which 
was chiefly advanced by giving liberty to 
all their ſlaves, the Chriſtians were ſo mo- 
leſted by the continual rebellion of theirs, 
chat they were at length forced to give li · 
berty to them all; which it ſeems the 
churchmen then looked upon as a thing ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the chriſtian religion, 
ſince in many of the writings, by which ma- 
ſters gave freedom to their ſlaves, tis ex- 
preſly ys chey did lo, to fave their own 
. 

Tuts is the cle af chat great miſchief, 
ws which, to the undoing of the poor, 
all che nations of Europe have ever ſince 
En. Becauſe in antient times, fo 

long as a man was the riches and part of 
the poſſeſſion of another, every man was 
\rovided for in meat, clothes and lodging; „ 
ae not only he, but (in order to increaſe 
| that 


+ a 


© only to ſay, that he cannot get work, and 
then he muſt be maintained by charity. 


© cept one only (which is in extraordinary 
circumſtances). does provide by publick 


which ſeems to be, that publick work- 
Whouſes for ſuch vaſt numbers of people, 
Warc impracticable except in thoſe places 
here (beſides a vaſt trade to vend the ma- 
Wufactured goods) there is an extraordinary 
police, and that though the Hollanders by 
| reafori of the ſteddineſs of their temper, as 
ell as of their government (being a com- 
c on wealth) may be conſtant to their me- 
K thods 
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that riches) his wife and children alſo: 
whereas previſions by hoſpitals, alms- 
houſes, and the contributions of churches 
or pariſhes, have by experience been found. 
to increaſe the numbers of thoſe that live 
by them. And the liberty every idle and 
lazy perſon has of burdening the ſociety 
in which he lives, with his maintenance, 
has increaſed their numbers to the weak- 
ning and impoveriſhing of it: for he needs 


And as IJ have ſhewn before, no nation ex- 


work-houſes for their poor: the reaſon of 
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which chiefly conſiſts in making the whole 


more impracticable than to provide for ſo 


nomy comes under the inſpection of every 
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thods of providing for the poor; yet ina 
nation, and under a government like that of « 
France, though vaſt publick work-houſes 
may be for a while kept in order, twill not 
be long before they fall into confuſion and 
ruin. And indeed (next to Plato's republick, 


ſociety live, in common) there. 1s nothing 


t a part of every nation by Nas 
work-houſes, Whereas when ſuch an œco- 


maſter of a family, and that he bine 
is. to reap. the profit of the right manage. 
ment; the thing not only turns to a fit 
better account, but by reaſon of his powe: 
to, ſell thoſe; workmen to others wha. may 
have uſe for them, when he, himſelf hu 
a mind to alter hig. Courſe of life, the pro- 
fit is permanent to the, been, nor Cal 
ſuch. an ceconomy, or any. ſuch manage- 
ment ever fall into confuſion. 

I boußr not, that what I have fail 
will meet, not only with all che miſcon- 
ſtruction and obloquy. but all the if 
| ſ 
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fury and out- cries, of which either igno- 
rant magiſtrates, or proud, lazy and miſer- 
able people are capable. Would I bring 
back ſlavery into the world? Shall men of 
immortal ſouls, and by nature equal to 
any, be ſol as beaſts? Shall they and their 
poſterity be for ever ſubjected to the moſt 
miſerable of all conditions; the inhuman 
barbarity of maſters; who may beat, mu- 
tilate, torture, ſtarve, or kill fo great a num- 
ber of mankind at pleaſure? Shall the far 
greater part of the common wealth be ſlaves, 

not that the reſt may be free, but tyrants 
over them? With what face can we op- 
poſe the tyranny of princes, and recommend 
ſuch oppoſition as the higheſt virtue, if 
we make ourſelves tyrants over the greateſt 
part of mankind? Can any man, from 
whom ſuch a thing has once eſcaped, ever 

offer to ſpeak for liberty? But they muſt 

pardon me if I tell them, that o regard 

not. names, but things ; and that the wn 

applied of names has confounded every 

Hing. We are told there is not a ſlave 
in France; that when a ſlave ſets his foot 

K 2- upon 
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upon French ground, he becomes imme- 
diately free: and I ſay, that there is not 
a freeman in France, becauſe the king 
takes away any part of any man's property 
at his pleaſure; and that, let him do what 
he will to any man, there is no remedy, 
The Turks tell us, there are no ſlaves 
among them, except Jews, Moors, or Chri- 
ſtians; and who is there that knows not, 
they are all ſlaves to the grand Seignior, 
and have no remedy againſt his will? A 
ſlave properly is one, who is abſolutely 
ſubjected to the will of another man with- 
out any remedy: and not one that is only 
ſubjeted under certain limitations, and 
upon certain accounts neceſſary for the 


good of the commonwealth, though ſuch 
an one may go under that name, And 


the confounding theſe. two conditions of 
men by a name common to both, has in 
my opinion been none of the leaſt hard- 
ſhips put upon thoſe who ought to be 
named ſervants. We are all ſubjected to 
the laws; and the eaſier or harder cond: 
tions impoſed by them upon the ſeverfl 

ranks 
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ranks of men in any ſociety, make not the 
diſtinction that is dernen a freeman and 
a ſlave. 

| $0 that the cos of ſlaves among 
ths antients, will upon ſerious conſidera- 
tion appear to be only a better proviſion 
in their governments than any we have, 
that no man might want the neceſſities of 
life, nor any perſon able to work be bur- 
denſome to the commonwealth. And they 
wiſely judged of the inconveniences that 
befal the moſt part of poor people, when 
they are all abandoned to their own con- 
duct. I know that theſe two conditions 
of men were confounded under the fame 
name, as well by the antients as they are 
by us; but the reaſon was, that having 
often taken in war the ſubjects of abſo- 
lute monarchs, they thought they did them 
no wrong if they did not better their con- 
dition: and as in ſome of their govern- 
ments the condition of ſlaves was under a 
worſe regulation than in others, ſo in ſome 
eof them it differ d very little, if at all, from 
the condition of ſuch a ſlave as I have de- 
Li 239%, K 3 fined, 
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fined. Bur I do not approye, and there. 


thoſe bad and cruel regulations about 


flaves. And becauſe it would be tedious 
and needleſs to purſue the various condi- 
tions of them in ſeveral ages and govern- 
ments, it ſhall be enough for me to explain 
under what conditions they might be bath 
good and uſeful, as well as J think they 
are neceſſary in a well-regulated govern- 
ment. 

FirsT then, their maſters ſhould not 
have power over their lives, but the life of 
the maſter ſhould go for the life of the ſer- 
vant. The maſter ſhould have no power ta 
mutilate or torture him; that in ſuch cas 
the ſervant ſhould not only have his free- 
dom (which alone would make him bur- 
denſome to the publick) but a ſufficient 
yearly penſion ſo long as he ſhould live from 


his faid maſter. That he, his wife and chil- 


dren, ſhould be provided for in clothes 
diet, and lodging. That they ſhould be 
taught the principles of morality and reli. 
gion; el. and be allowed the uſe of 

Certain 


8 


fore will not go about to defend any of 
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Eftain books: that they ſhould not work 
upon ſundays, and be allowed to go to 
church: that in every thing, except their 
duty as ſervants, they ſhould not be under 
the will of their tnaſters, but the protec- 
tion of the law: that when theſe ſervants 
grow old, and are no more uſeful to their 
maſters, (leſtupon that account they ſhould 
be ill uſed) hoſpitals ſhould be provided for 
them by the publick : that if for their good 
and faithful ſervice, any maſter give them 
their freedom, he ſhould be obliged t6 
give them likewiſe wherewithal to ſubſift, 
or put them in 4 way of living without 
being troubleſome to the 'corimoniwealth : 

then they ſhould wear no habit or mark to 
diſtinguiſh them from hired ſervants: that 

any mat ſhould be puniſhed who gives then 
the opprobridus name of ſlave. So, ex- 
cept it were that they could poſſeſs hothitig, 
and mighit be ſold, which really would be 
but an alienation of their ſetvice without 
their conſent, they would live in a mucli 
more comfortable condition (wanting no- 
ag neceſſary for life) than thoſe who 
K 4 "OM 
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5 having a power to poſſeſs all things; are 


very often in want of every thing, to ſuch 

a degree, that many thouſands of them 
come to ſtarve for hunger. 

Ir will be ſaid, that notwithſtanding 

al theſe regulations, they may be moſt bar- 

|  barouſly uſed by their . maſters, either by 


beating them outragiouſly, making them 


work beyond meaſure, ſuffer cold or hun- 
ger, or neglecting them in their ſickneſs. 
I anſwer, that as long as the ſervant is of 
an age not unfit for work, all theſe things 
are againſt the intereſt of the maſter: that 


the moſt brutal man will not uſe his beaſt 


ill only out of a humour; and that if ſuch 
inconveniences do ſometimes fall out, it 
proceeds, for the moſt part, from the per- 
yerſeneſs of the ſervant: that all inconve- 
niences cannot be obviated by any govern- 
ment; that we muſt chuſe the leaſt; and 
that to prevent them in the beſt manner 
poſſible, a particular magiſtrate might be 
inſtituted for that end. 
Tux condition of ſuch a ſervant is to 
1 be eſteemed tree; ; becauſe in the moſt e(- 
2 ſential 
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ſential things he is only ſubject to the 


laws, and not to the will of his maſter, 
who can neither take away his life, muti- 


late, torture, or reſtrain him from the 


comforts of wife and children: but on the 


other hand, for the ſervice he does, is 


obliged to eaſe hirn of the inconveniences 


of marriage, by providing for him, his 
wife, and children, clothes, food, and 
lodging: and the condition of a bafhaw, 
or great lord, under arbitrary government 
(who for the ſake, and from a neceſſity 
of what they call government, has joined 
to the quality of a ſlave the office of a 
tyrant, and imagines himſelf a man of 
quality, if not a little prince, by ſuch pre- 
eminence) is altogether ſlaviſh; ſince he 
is under the protection of no law, no not 
ſo much as to his life, or the honour of 
his wife and children; and is ſubjected to 
ſtronger temptations than any man, of be- 
ing a ſlave to men in St. Paul's ſenſe, which 
is a worſe ſort of ſlavery than any I have 
yet mentioned. That is of being ſubſer- 
vient to, and an inſtrument of the luſts 
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8 e Second Diſtowpe 
of his maſter the tyrant? ſince if he re- 
fuſe ſlavilhly to obey, he mmuſt loſe his Of- 
| fice, and perhaps his life. Ahd indetd 
men of all ranks living under arbitrary 80 
vernment (ſo much preached and recom- 
mended by the fur greater part of church- 


men) being really under the protection of 
no law, (whatever may be pretended) are 


not only ſlaves, as I have defined before, 
but by having no other certain remedy in 
any thing againſt the luſt and paſſions of 
their ſuperiors, except ſuffering or com- 
pliance, lie under the moſt violent temp- 
tations of being flaves in the worſt ſenſe, 
and of the only fort that is inconſiſtent 
with the chriſtian religion. A condition 
(whatever men may imagine) ſo much 
more miſerable than that of ſervants pro- 
tected by the laws in all things neceflaty 
for the ſubſiſtence of them and their poſte- 
rity, that there is no compariſon. 
I $HALL now proceed to the great ad- 
| vantages the antients received from this 
fort of ſervants. By thus x providing for „ 
.their poor, and making every man uſcful | 
to 
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to the commonwealth, they were not only 
® able to perform thoſe great and ſtupen- 
dous publick works, high-ways, aquer 
ducts, common-ſhores, walls of cities, 
ſea · ports, bridges, monuments for the dead, 
temples, amphitheatres, theatres, places 
for all manner of exerciſes and education, 
haths, courts of juſtice, market-places, 
publick walks, and other magnificent 
works for the uſe and convenieney of the 
wblick, with which Egypt, Aſia, Greece, 
taly, and other countries were filled; and 
to adorn them with ſtately pillars and obe- 
liſks, curious ſtatues, moſt exquiſite ſculp- 
dure and painting: but every particular 
man might indulge himſelf in any kind 
of finery and magnificence ; not only bes 
cauſe he had ſlaves ta perform it accord- 
ing io his fancy, but becauſe all the poor 
being provided for, there could be no 
crime in making unneceſſary expences, 
which are always contrary, not only to 
chriſtian charity, but common humanity, 
o 33 long as any poor man wants bread. For 
| though wo think that in making thoſe ex- 
| PENCES, 
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2 5 pences, we employ the poor 3 and that in 
building coſtly houſes, and furniſhing 


them, making fine gardens, rich ſtuffs, 


laces and embroideries for apparel, the poor 
are ſet to work; yet ſo long as all the poor 
are not provided for, (chough a man can- 
not reproach himſelf in particular why 
it is not done) and that there is any poor 
family in a ſtarving condition, 'tis againſt 
common humanity (and no doubt would 
have been judged to be ſo by the antients) 
for any man to indulge himſelf in things 
unneceſſary, when others want what is 
abſolutely neceſſary for life, eſpecially ſince 
the furniſhing of thoſe things to them, 
does employ workmen as well as our un- 
neceſſary expences. So that the antients, 
without giving the leaſt check to a tender 
compaſſion for the neceſſities of others 
(a virtue ſo natural to great minds, ſo 
nicely to be preſerved and cheriſhed) might 
not only adorn their publick buildings 
with all the refinements of art, but like- 


* wiſe. beautify their private houſes, villas „ 


by: and + with the greateſt- curioſity. 


But 
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But we by perſiſting in the like, and other 
unneceſlary expences, while all the poor 
are not provided for (example, vanity, and 
the love of pleaſure, being predominant 
in us) have not only effaced all the veſti- 
ges of chriſtian charity, but baniſhed na- 


tural compaſſion from amongſt us, that 


without remorſe we might continue in 
them. Te 
_. Tris explains to us by what means ſo 
much virtue and ſimplicity of manners 
could ſubfiſt in the cities of Greece, and 
the leſſer Afia, in the midſt. of fo great 


curioſity and. refinement in the arts of 


magnificence and ornament. For in an- 
tient times great riches, and conſequently 
bad arts to acquire them, were not neceſ- 
ſary for thoſe things; becauſe if a man 
poſſeſſed a moderate number of ſlaves, he 
might chuſe to employ them in any ſort 
of magnificence, either private or pub- 
lick, for uſe or ornament, as he thought 
fit, whilſt he himſelf lived in the greateſt 
ſimplicity, having neither coaches nor 
- ® horſes to carry him, as in triumph, 
— through 
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chrouph che city; nor 4 family im moſt 
things compoſvd like that of a prince; and 
a multieude of idle fervants to cohMfLʒ e 
His eftare, Women were not then into- 
lerably ex penſive, But wholly imploye@ in 
the care of domeſtic affairs Neither did 
the: furniture of their houſes ambunt to 
facly vaſt ſumis as witlr us; but was for 
the moſt part wrought by their ſlaves. | 
ANOTHER advantage which the an- 
dts had by: this: ſbrt of ſervants, was, 
That they' were not under thatuneaſineſfs, 
and unſpeakable vexation which we ſuffer 
By our hired ſervatits; who are never bred 
to be good for any thing, though moſt of 
the ſlaves amongſt the antients were: 
And though we beſtow the greateſt pains 
* coſt © you one of chem from Tis 
us. —— than probable this 
fore: of ſetvantꝭ growing every day worſe, 
the unſpealable trouble arifing* from 
them; without any | other conſideration, 
wil force the world to return to tlie ſbr- 


AMONG 
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Anon the antients, any maſter who 


. had the leaſt judgment or diſcretion, was 


ſerved with emulation by alt his flaves, 
that thoſe who beſt performed their duty, 
might obtain their liberty from him. & 
ſlave, though furniſhed with every thing 
neceſlary, yet poſſeſſing nothing, had no 
temptation, to cheat his maſter; whereas 
a hired ſervant, whilſt he remains unmar- 
ried, will cheat his maſter of what. may 
be a ſtock to him when. married; and. if 
after his marriage he continue to ſerve his 
maſter, be will will wee to cheat him much 
more. When the antients gave freedom 
to a ſlave, they were obliged to give him 
where withal to ſubſiſt, or to put him into 
a Way of living. And how well and faith« 
fully. they, were ſerved by thoſe. they had 
made free, (whom from a long experience 
of. their probity and capacity, they, often 
S antient 
hiſtory, does teſtify, Now, we having no 
regular way to enable a ſervant to provide 
ſufficient maintenance for his family, when 
5 * on his maſter, 2 ; 
e 


bare wages (out of which he is for the 
moſt part to provide himſelf with many 
neceſſaries for daily uſe) not being enough 
for that purpoſe, and no way left but to 
cheat his maſter, we ought not to expect 
any probity or fidelity in our ſervants, be- 
cauſe, for want of order in this point, we 
ſubjeRt them to ſuch ſtrong temptation. 
T MienT inſiſt upon many other ad- 
vantages the antients had in the way they 
were ſerved, if to perſuade the expedient 
I propoſe, I were not to make uſe of 
ſtronger arguments than ſuch as can be 
drawn/from = W 1 mean thoſe 
of neceſſity. A | 
THERE are at this day in Scotland (be- 
ſides a great many poor families very 
meanly provided for by the church- boxes, 
with others, who by living upon bad food 
fall into various diſeaſes) two hundred 
_ thouſand people begging from door to door. 
Theſe are not only no way advantageous, 
but a very grievous burden to. ſo poor a 


country. And though the number of them 


be __ double to —— was formerly, 
by 
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nin all times there have been about one 
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by reaſon of this preſent great diſtreſs; yet 


hundred thouſand of thoſe vagabonds, who 
have lived without any regard or fubjec- 
tion either to the laws of the land, or even 
thoſe of God and nature; fathers inceſtu- 
ouſly accompanying with their owndaugh» - 
ters, the ſon with the mother, and the 
brother with the fiſter. No magiſtrate 
could ever diſcover, or be informed which 
way one in a hundred of theſe wretches 
died, or that ever they were baptized, 
Many murders have been diſcovered among 
them; and they are not only a moſt un- 
ſpeakable oppreſſion to poor tenants, (who 
if they giye not bread, or ſome kind of 
proviſion to perhaps forty ſuch villains in 
one day, are ſure to be inſulted by them) 
but they rob many poor people Who live 
in houſes diſtant from any neighbourhood. 
In years of plenty many thouſands of them 
meet together in the mountains, where 
they feaſt and riot for many days; and at 
Country weddings, markets, burials, and 
aher * — n are 


ro 
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to be ſeen both men and women p 
tually drunk, curſing, Wee and * 
5 fighting together.. 
- Tarzse are ſuch outrageous diforders, 
5 char ir were better for the nation they were 
ſold to the gallies or Weſt-Indies, than 
that they ſhould continue any longer to be 
a burden and curſe upon us. But num- 
bers of people being great riches, every 
government is to blame that makes not a 
right uſe of them. The wholſomeneſs of 
our air, and healthfulneſs of our climate, 
affords us great numbers of people, which 
in ſo poor a country can never be all main- 
tained by manufactures, or publick work- 
houſes, or any other way, but that which 
I have mentioned. 
Axy to ſhew that former parliaments 
| an with this, otherwiſe inſuperable, 
difficulty, have by the nature of theching 
been as it were forced upon remedies tend- 
ing towards what I have propoſed: by 
an act of parliament in the year 2579, any 
ſubject of ſufficient eſtate is allowed to. 
take the child of any beggar, and educat® 
5 him 


. 
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him for his ſervice, which child is obliged 
to ſerve ſuch a maſter for a certain term 
of years ; and that term of years extended 
by another act made in the year 1597, for 
life. So that here is a great advance to- 
wards my propoſition; but either from 
ſome miſtake about chriſtian or civil li- 
berty, they did not proceed to conſider the 
neceſſity of continuing that ſervice in the 
children of ſuch ſervants, and giving their 
maſters a power of alienating that ſervice 
to whom they ſhould think fit. The rea- 
ſon for the firſt of theſe is, that being mar- 
ried in that fort of ſervice, their maſters 
muſt of neceſſity maintain their wife and 
children, and ſo ought to have the ſame 
right to the ſervice of the children as of 
the father. And the reaſon for the power 
of alienation is, that no man is ſure of 
continuing always in one ſort of employ- 
ment; and having educated a great many 
ſuch children when he was in an employ- 
ment that required many ſervants, if af- 
gerwards he ſhould be obliged to quit it 
foros that required few or none, he could 8 

111 not 
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not without great injuſtice be deprived MR 
; the power of alienating their ſervice to any ® 
” ccher man, in order to reimburſe to him- 
ſelf the money he had beſtowed upon them; 
eſpecially ſince the ſetting them at liberty 
would only. bring a great en on the 
publick. 

Nowy what 1 would _— 0 the 
whole matter is, that for ſome preſent re- 
medy of ſo great a miſchief, every man of 
a certain eſtate in this nation ſhould be 
obliged to take a proportionable number 
of thoſe vagabonds, and either employ 
them in hedging and ditching his grounds, 
dr any other ſort of work in town and 
country; or if they: happen to be children 
and young, that he ſhould educate them 
in the knowledge of ſome mechanical art, 
that ſo every man of eſtate might have a 
little manufacture at home which might 
maintain thoſe ſervants, and bring great 
profi to the maſter, as they did to the an- 
tients, whoſe revenue by the manufactures 
of ſuch ſervants was much more confider- 
able than that of their lands. Hoſpitals® 


* ny and 
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, d alms-houſes ought to be provided for 
® the ſick, lame and decrepit, either by rec- 
tifying old foundations or inſtituting new. 
And for example and terror three or four 
hundred of the moſt notorious of thoſe 
villains which we call jockys, might be 
preſented by the government to the ſtate 
of Venice, to ſerve in their gallies againſt 
the common enemy of Chriſtendom. d 
Bor theſe things, when once reſolved, 
muſt be executed with great addreſs, dili- 
gence, and ſeverity; for that ſort of peo- 
ple is ſo deſperately wicked, ſuch enemies 
of all work and labour, and, which is yet 
more amazing, ſo proud, in eflceming their 
own condition above that which they will 
be ſure to call ſlavery ; that unleſs prevent- 
ed by the utmoſt induſtry and diligence, 
upon the firſt publication of any orders 
neceflary for putting in execution ſuch a 
deſign, they will rather die with hunger 
in caves and dens, and murder their young 
children, than appear abtoad to have them 
and themſel ves taken into ſuch a kind of 
ſervice.” And the Highlands are ſuch a 
8 SJ vaſt 
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vaſt and unſearchable retreat for them, 
that if ſtrict and ſevere order be not taken N 
to prevent it, upon ſuch an occaſion theſe 
vagabonds will only rob as much food as 
they can out of the low- country, and re- 
tire to live upon it in thoſe mountains, or 
run into England till they think the ſtorm 
of our reſolutions is over, which in all 
former times they have ſeen to be vain. 
Nox indeed can there be a thorough 
reformation in this affair, . ſo long as the 
one half of our country, in extent of 
ground, is poſſeſſed by a people who are 
all gentlemen only becauſe they will not 
work; and who in every thing are more 
contemptible than the vileſt ſlaves, except 
that they always carry arms, becauſe for 
the moſt part they live upon robbery. This 
part of the country being an inexhauſtible 
ſource of beggars, has always broke all 
our meaſures relating to them. And it 
were to be wiſhed that the government 
would think fit to tranſplant that handful 
of people, and their maſters (who have al-. 
ways diſturbed our peace) into the low- 
country, 


hence, rather than they ſhould continue 
to be a perpetual occaſion of miſchief to us. 
Tis in vain to ſay, that whatever people 
are planted in thoſe mountains, they will 


quickly turn as ſavage, and as great beggars 
as the preſent inhabitants; for the moun- 
tains of the Alps are greater, more deſert, and 


more condemned to ſnows than thoſe of 
the Highlands of Scotland, which are every 
where cut by friths and lakes, the richeſt 
in fiſhing of any in the world, affording 
great conveniences for tranſportation of 


Alps which have no ſuch advantages are 
inhabited every where by a civilized, in- 
duſtrious, honeſt, and peaceable people: 
but they had no lords to hinder them from 
being civilized, to diſcourage induſtry, in- 
courage thieving, and to keep them beg- 
gars that they might be the more depen- 
dent ; or when they had any that oppreſ- 


ſed them, as in that part of the mountains 


chat belongs to the Swiss, * knocked 


hem on the head. 2 
| - Lzr 
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country, and people the Highlands from 


timber and any other goods; and yet the 
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Lr us now compare the condition of 
our preſent vagabonds with that af ſer- ® 
voants under the conditions which I have 
propoſed, and we ſhall ſee the one living 
under no law of God, man or nature, pol - 
luted with all manner of abominations; 
and though in ſo little expectation of the 
good things of another life, yet in the 
worſt condition of this,, and ſometimes 
ſtarved to death in time of extraordinary 
want. The other, though ſometimes they 
may fall under a ſevere maſter (who ne- 
vertheleſs may neither kill, mutilate, nor 
torture them, and may be likewiſe reſtrain- 
ed from uſing them very ill by the magi- 
ſtrate I mentioned) are always ſure to have 
food, clothes and lodging; and have this 
advantage above other men, that with- 
out any care or pains taken by them, theſe 
neceſſaries are. likewiſe ſecured to their 
wives and children. They are provided 
for in ſickneſs, their children are educated, 
and all of them under all the inducements, 
encouragementz and obligations poſſible to 
8 Hire quiet, innocent and virtuous lives. 

5 They 
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They may alſo hope, if they ſhew an 
extraordinary affection, care and fidelity, 
in the ſervice of their maſter, that not 

only they and their families ſhall have 
' their intire freedom, but a competency to 
live, and perhaps the eſtate of the maſter 
intruſted to their care, Now if we will 
conſider the advantages to the nation by 
the one, and the diſadyantages ariſing 
from the other fort of men, we ſhall evi- 
dently ſee, that as the one is an exceſſive 
burden, curſe and reproach to us, ſo the 
other may inrich the nation, and adorn 
this country with publick works beyond 
any in Europe, which ſhall not take the 
like methods of providing for their poor. 
Tuis propoſal I hope may be a re- 
medy, not only to that intolerable plague 
of idle vagabonds who infeſt the nation ; 
but by providing a more regular mainte- 
nance for them, go a great way towards 
the preſent: relief of other poor people 
who have been oppreſſed by them. That 
, Which follows is calculated to remove the 


K the pover- 


=. 
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ty which all the commons of this-nation' 
lie under, as well as thoſe ſtraitning diffi- _ 
culties in which men of eſtates are by our 
preſent method of huſbandry inevitably 
involved. | | 
Tux cauſes of the preſent poverty and 
miſery in which the commonalty of Scot- 
land live, are many, yet they are all to be 
imputed to our own bad conduct and miſ- 
management of our affairs. Tis true, 
Trade being of late years vaſtly increaſed 
in Europe, the poverty of any nation is 
always imputed to their want of that ad- 
vantage. And though our ſoil be barren, 
yet our ſeas being the richeſt of any. in the 
world, it may be thought that the cauſe 
of all our poverty has been the negle& of 
trade, and chiefly of our own fiſhing : 
Nevertheleſs. were I to aſſign the princi- 
_ 27 pal and original ſource of our poverty, I 
ſhould place it in the letting of our lands 
at ſo exceſſive a rate as makes the tenant 
poorer even than his ſervant whoſe wages 
he cannot pay ; and involves in the ſame 
miſery day-labourers, tradeſmen, and the 
. | | leſſer 
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leſſer merchants who live in the country 
villages and towns; and thereby influences 
no leſs the great towns and  wholefale 
merchants, makes the maſter have a trou- 
bleſome and ill paid rent, his lands not 
improved by incloſure or otherwiſe, but 
for want of horſes and oxen fit for labour, 
every where run out and abuſed. = 

Tux condition of the leſſer freeholders 
or heritors (as we call them) is not much 
better than that of our tenants; for they 
have no ſtocks to improve their lands, 
and living not as huſbandmen but as gen- 
tlemen, they are never able to attain any: 
Beſides this, the unſkilfulneſs of their 
wretched and half-ſtarved ſervants is ſuch, 
that their lands are no better cultivated 
than thoſe laboured by beggarly tenants. 
And though a gentleman of eſtate take 
a farm into his own hands, yer ſervants are 
ſo unfaithful or lazy, and the country peo- 
ple ſuch enemies of all manner of inclo- 
ſure, that after having ſtruggled with in- 
o numerable Kificulties he at laſt finds it 
" impoſſible for him to alter the ordinary 
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bad methods, whilſt the reſt of the coun- 
try continues in them. * 
Tux places in this country which pro- 
duce ſheep and black cattle, have no pro- 
viſion for them in winter during the ſnows, 
having neither hay nor ſtraw, nor any in- 
cloſure to ſhelter them or the graſs from 
the cold eaſterly winds in the ſpring ; fo 
that the beaſts are in a dying condition, 
and the graſs conſumed by thoſe deſtruc- 
tive winds, till the warm weather, about 
the middle of June, come to the relief of 
both. To all this may be added the let- 
ting of farms in moſt part of thoſe grazing 
countries every year by roop or auction. 
But our management in the countries 
cultivated by tillage is much worſe, be- 
cauſe the tenant pays his rent in grain, 
wheat, barley or oats: which is attended 
with many inconveniences, and much 
greater diſadvantages than a rent paid in 
money. 
_ Monsy rent has a yearly balance in i it; 
for if che year be ſcarce, all ſorts of grain . 
yield the greater price; and if the year 
be 
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be plentiful, there is the greater quantity 
of them to make money. Now a rent 
paid in corn has neither a yearly, nor any 
balance at all; for if a plentiful year af- 
ford a ſuperplus, the tenant can make 
but little of it; but if the year be ſcarce, 


he falls ſhort in the payment of his corn, 


and by reaſon of the price it bears, can 
never clear that debt by the rates of 2 
plenciful year, by which means he breaks; 
and contributes to ruin his maſter. ' The 
rent being altogether in corn, the grounds 
muſt be altogether in tillage ; which has 
been the ruin of all the beſt countries in 
Scotland. The carriage of corn paid for 
rent, to which many tenants are obliged, 
being often to remote places, and at un- 
ſeaſonable tunes, deſtroys their horſes, and 
hinders their labour. And the hazard of 
ſending the corn by ſea to the great rowns, 
endangers the loſs' of the whole. The 
maſter runs a double riſque for his rent, 
from the merchant as well as the tenant; 


and the merchant making a thouſand dif- 
* ficultics at the delivering of the corn if 
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the price be fallen, the bargain ſometimes 
ends in a ſuit at law. The ſelling of corn 
is become a thing ſo difficult, that be- 
ſides the cheats uſed in that fort of com- 
merce, ſufficient to diſguſt any honeſt 
man, the brewers, bakers, and ſometimes 
the merchants who ſend it abroad, do ſo 
combine together, that the gentleman is 
obliged to lay it up, of which the trouble 
as well as loſs is great. This cauſes him 
to borrow money for the ſupply of his 
preſent occaſions, and is the beginning of 
moſt mens debts. We may add to this, 
that by a rent in corn, a man comes to have 
one year a thouſand pound rent, and the 
next perhaps but ſix hundred, ſo that he 
never can make any certain account for 
his expence or way of living; that hav- 
ing one year a thouſand pound to ſpend, 
he cannot eaſily reſtrain himſelf to fix 
hundred the next; that he ſpends the 
ſame quantity of corn (and in ſome places 
where ſuch things are delivered inſtead 
of rent) hay, ſtraw, poultry, ſheep and 
qren, in a dear, as in a plentiful year, 
which 
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which he would not do if he was obliged 
to buy them. Now the tenant in a plenti- 
ful year waſtes, and in a ſcarce year ſtarves: 
ſo that no man of, any ſubſtance will 
take: a farm in Scotland; but every beg-" 
gar, if he have got half a dozen rice 
horſes, and as many oxen, and can bor- 
row corn to ſow, pretends to be a tenant 
in places where they * ocher rent 

than corn. 
I xxow there are many — 
made to what has been ſaid concerning 
the advantages which a rent paid in mo- 
ney has above one paid in corn; but cer- 
. rainly they are all fo frivolous, that every 
man upon a little reflection may anſwer 
them to himſelf. For the chief of them 
are, either that the tenant will ſquander 
away money when he gets it into his 
hands; or that the maſter can ger a bet- 
ter price for the corn by ſelling it in groſs 
to merchants in the adjacent towns, or 
elſe by ſending it to be fold at a great 
| diſtance.” To the firſt I anfwer, that no 
7 ſubſtantial man will ſquander away money 
| becauſe 
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becauſe he has got it into his hands, 


tage; beſides, if thoſe wholeſale 


| were not ſo frequently made, nor the 


great towns, the merchants would be 


though ſuch beggars as we now have for 
2 might be apt to do ſo. And to 

the ſecond, that the hazard of ſending 
corn from one place of the kingdom to 
another by ſea, and the prejudice the te- 
nants ſuffer from long carriages by land, 
do in part balance the ſuppoſed advan- 


corn ſo often carried to be fold at the 


obliged to-ſend to the country markets to 
buy, and the prices in them would riſe. 
In ſhort, the changing of money rent in- 
to corn, has been the chief cauſe of rack · 
ing all the rents to that exceſſive rate they 
are now advanced. And upon reflection 
it will ſoon appear, that che turning of 
money rents into rents of corn, has been 
the invention of ſome covetous wretches, 
who have been the occafion that all ma- 


ſters now live under the fame uneaſineſs, 


and. conſtant care, which they at firſt 
— n created to themſelves; * 
| | and 
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and all to get as much as was poſſible 
» from poor tenants, who by ſuch means are 
made miſerable, and are fo far from im- 
proving, that they only run out and ſpoil 
the ground, ruin their neighbours by bor- 
rowing,” and at length break for con- 
ſider able ſums, though at farſt they were 
no better than beggars. 

Tux method of moſt i countries 
is ; that all rents are paid in money; 
that maſters receiving a fine, grant long 
leaſes: of their grounds at eaſy rents: but 
this ſuppoſes the tenant a man of conſi- 
derable ſubſtance, who cannot only give 
a fine, but has where withal to ſtock, and 
alſo to improve his farm. But in Scot- 
land no ſuch men are willing to take 
farms; nor in truth are the maſters wil- 
ling to let them, as they do in other coun- 
tries. And though the maſters may pre. 
tend, that if they could find ſubſtancial 
tenants, they would let their grounds as 
they do in other places; and men of ſub: 
ſtance, that if they could have farms upon 
doch — they would turn tenants; 
M yet 
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bability there is that any ſuch thing can be 


are ſo hard, that beſides the yearly feu- 


tial men, are fools and ſlaves enough I 
make ſuch bargains. ' And in the ſame 


land to a tradeſman, they let it not for 
what the land is worth, but what both 


deed tis next to an impoſitbiliry to alter a 


ments, with which the firſt beginnings of 


thods. 
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yet we. FO evident marks. of che little pro- 


broughtabout withouta general regulation. 
For in the weſt and north countries where 
they let land in feu {or fee) the ſuperiors 


duty, they make the feuer pay at his firſt 
entrance the whole intrinſick value of 
the land; and the people, though ſubſtan- 


countries, when they let a ſmall parcel of 


the land and his trade is worth. And in- 


general bad cuſtom in any nation, with- 
out a general regulation, becauſeiof :inve- 
terate bad diſpofitions - and diſcourage- 


reformations are always attended. Be- 
fides, alterations that are not eountenanced 
and if they chance to meet with any eheck 
men ſoon return to ER former bad me- 

I Tyr 
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I condition then of this 

chisfly by this abuſe of racking the lands, 
is hraught to ſuch extremity; as makes all 
the commonalty miſerable, and the land- 
lords, if poſſible, the greater ſlaves, be- 
fote they can get their rents and reduce 
them into money. And becauſe this evil 
is arrived to a greater height with us, than 
believe was ever known in any other 
place; and that, as I have ſaid, we are in 
no diſpoſition to practiſe the methods of 
moſt other countries, I think we ought 
to find out ſome new one which may ſur- 
maunt all difficulties, ſince in things. of 
this nature divers methods may be pro- 
poſed very practicable, and much better 
than any that hitherto have been in uſe. 
-» xxow that if to a law prohibiting all 
intereſt for money, another were Joined, 
that no man ſhould poſſeſs more land than 
ſo much as he ſhould cultivate by ſervants, 
the whole money, as well as people of this 
nation, Would be preſently employed, ei- 
cher in cultivating lands, or in trade and 


manufactures; that the country would be 
C3 M2 quickly 
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quickly improved to the greateſt height of 


eſtate in land to ſell all, except perhaps two 
hundred pounds ſterling a year (which he 


employ the whole money produced by the 
ſale of the reſt, in a thing ſo uncertain as 


hazard for them; I would propoſe a me- 


prohibiting all intereſt of money, and to 


ſervants, a third law, obliging all men that 


dred — Ry clear profits yearly, 


which the ſoil ĩs capable, fince it would be 
cultivated by all the rich men of the nation; 
and that there would till be vaſt ſtocks 
remaining to be employed in trade and ma- 
nufactures. But tooblige a man of a great 


might cultivate by his ſervants) and to 


he would judge trade to be, and for which 
tis like he might have no diſpoſition or 
genius, being a thing impracticable: and 
alſo to employ the ſmall ſtocks of minors, 
widows, and other women unmarried, in 
trade or huſbandry, a thing of too great 


thod for our relief, by joining to the law 


the other, that no man ſhould poſſeſs more 
land than fo much as he cultivates by his 


poſſeſs lands under the value of two hun 


ro 


4 


perſons as cultivating land worth two hun- 
dred pounds ſterling a year, or above, ſhall 
buy ſuch rents of them at twenty years 


may be comprehended in theſe following 
articles. 
AlL intereſt of money to be forbidden. 


cultivates by ſervants. 
EveRY man cultivating land under the 


profits a year, to pay yearly the half of the 
buy that rent at twenty years purchaſe ; 


all other creditors. 

No man to buy or poſſeſs thoſe rents. 
unleſs he cultivate land to the value at 
leaſt of two hundred pounds ſterling clear 
profits yearly. 

Minors, women unmarried, and per- 
ſons abſent upon a publick account, may 


%uy or poſſeſs ſuch rents, though they cul- 
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to: cultivate them by ſervants, and pay 
| © yearly. the half of the clear profits to ſuch 


purchaſe. The project in its full extent 
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No man to poſſeſs more land than he 


value of two hundred pounds ſterling clear 
clear profits to ſome other man who ſhall 


and for his ſecurity ſhall be preferred to 


Uvate no lands. X 3 By. 


* — — "yy 


| ww The Second Diſcourſe 

By the firſt article, diſcharging alf ins 
tereſt of money, moſt men who have fall 
ſumns at intereſt, will be obliged to employ 
it! in trade, or the improvement of land. 

By the ſecond, that no man is to poſ- 
ſl more land, than ſo much as he culti- 
vates by his ſervants, the whole land of 
the kingdom will come, into the hands of 
the richeſt men; at leaſt there will be no 
land cultivated by any man who is not the 
poſſeſſor of it. And if he have à greater 
eſtate than what he cultivates, he may lay 
out money upon improvements; or if he 
Have bought a ſmall poſſeſſion, though he 
may have no more money left, he may, 
by felling one half of the rent, procure 
a ſum conſiderable enough, both to ſtock 
and improve it. So that in a few years 
the country will be every where incloſed 
and improved to the greateſt height, the 
plough being every where in the hand of 
the poſſeſſor. Then ſervants, day-libvurers, 
rtradeſmen, and all ſorts of merchants, will 
be well paid, and the whole commons livg 
plefull, * they will all be em- 


_ ployed 
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ployed by men of ſubſtance: the ground 

by incloſure, and other improvements, 

will produce the double of what it now 

does; and the race of horſes and black cat- 
tel will be much mended. 

Bx the other articles; that no man Pry | 
tivating land under the value of two hun- 
dred pounds ſterling clear profits yearly, 

can purchaſe rents upon land from any 
other man; but is obliged to pay yearly 
the half of the clear profits, to ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhall buy them at twenty years pur- 
chaſe; and that only thoſe who cultivate 
land worth at leaſt two hundred pounds 
ſterling a year, can buy ſuch rents; the 
men of great land eſtates having ſold all 
their lands, except ſo much as may yield 
two hundred pounds ſterling yearly, or 
ſo- much above that value as they ſhall 
think fit to cultivate, may ſecure, if they 
pleaſe, the whole money they receive for 
their lands, upon thoſe rents which the 
leſſer poſſeſſors are obliged to ſell. And 
, fo thoſe Who had formerly their eſtates 
i lands ill cultivated, and corn-rents ill 
n paid, 
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paid, as well as T 

perſons excepted from the general rule, a 

and mentioned in the laſt article, will 

have a clear rent in money coming in with- 
out trouble, for payment of which they 
are to be ſecured in the lands of the faid 
leſſer poſſeſſors before all creditors. The 
reaſon of excepting three ſorts of perſons 
before mentioned from the general rule, 
is evident; becauſe (as has been ſaid) it 
were unreaſonable to oblige minors, or 
women unmarried, to venture their ſmall 
ſtocks in trade or huſbandry: and much 
more that thoſe who are abſent upon a 
publick account, ' ſhould be obliged to have 
any ſtock employed that way, ſince * 
cannot inſpect either.. 

Tux ſmall. poſſeſſors by this bed 
are not wronged in any ching; for if they 
are obliged to pay a rent to others, they 
receive the value of it. And this rent will 
put them in mind, not to live after the 
manner of men of great eſtates, but as 
hbuſbandmen, which will be no way de- 

rogatory to their quality, however antient 
their family may be. Tun 


Oc 
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Tux method to put this project in exe- 
& cution'is, firſt to enact; that intereſt for | 
money ſhould fall next year from fix per. 
cent. to five, and ſoon, falling every year 
one per cent. till it ceaſe: and to make a 
law, that all thoſe who at preſent poſleſs 
lands under. the value of two hundred 
pounds ſterling clear profits yearly, ſhould 
cultivate. them by ſervants, and ſell the 
half of the clear profits at twenty years 
purchaſe to the firſt minor, woman un- 
married, or perſon abſent upon a publick 
account, who ſhould offer money for chem; * 
and in default of ſuch perſons preſenting 
themſelves to buy, they ſhould be obliged | 
to ſell ſuch rents to any other perſons qua- 
lied as above: and likewiſe to make an- 
other law, that whoever poſſeſſes lands 
at preſent to the value of two hundred 
pounds ſterling clear profits yearly, or 
more, ſhould at leaſt take ſo much of 
them as may amount to that value, into 0 
their own hands. This being done, the 
, yearly falling of the, i intereſt of mongy 
* would force ſome of thoſe who might have 


money 


— 


190. : Y Becond Difturp 
at Intereſt; to take land ber k: 
others calling for their money, would buy 
_ eſtates of the landed men, who are to ſell 
all except ſo much as they cultivate them- 
ſelves: and the prohibition of intereſt pro- 
ducing many ſmall poſſeſſors, would afford 
abundance of rents upon land to be bought 
by rich men; of which many might pro- 
bably be paid out of thoſe very lands they 
themſelves formerly poſſeſſed. So that all 
ſorts of men would in a little time fall into 
that eaſy method for their affairs, which 
is propoſed by the projet. 
Wu the half of the yearly clear pro- 
fits of any ſmall poſſeſſors may be, the uſual 
valuation of lands, in order to publick 
taxes, which becauſe of improvements 
muſt be frequently made, will aſcertain, 
Bur it will be ſaid, that before any ſuch 
can every where take place in this 
ET nation, all teinds (or tithes) and all forts 
pl ſuperiorities, muſt be tranſacted for, 
and fold ; that the tenures of all lands muſt 
be made allodial, to the end that every , 
man ha „ an equal foot with an- 
other; 


any manner depend upon another ſubject: 
and that it is the intereſt of all good go- 
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ocher; chat this projet, in order to its 
execution, does fappoſe things, which 
though perhaps they would be great bleſ 
ſings bo the nation upon many accounts, 
and in particular by taking away the ech 
of HMoſt la w- ſuĩts, and the obſtructions to 
all ſorts of improvements; yet are in them- 
eme as the Pre- 
N04 11 

IN DEED I muſt Auknowiesge Gut any 
ching calculated for a good end is (fince 
we muſt expreſs it ſo) almoſt always clog- 
ed with things of the ſame nature: for as 


all bad, fo all good things are chained to 


gether, and do ſupport one another. But 
that there is any difficulty, to a legiſla- 


dive power (chat is willing to do good) of 


putting either this project, or the things 
Lanes in execution, I believe no man 


can ſhew. Sure I am, that it never was 


nor can be the intereſt of any prince or 
commonwealth; that any ſubject ſhould in 


vernments at leaſt to encourage a good 
ſort of huſbandry. 8 I KN WW 


* 


— 


1 
1 
who aim at nothing but private 1 * 
will be looked upon as viſionary: 


The Second. Diſk 0 
xxow.theſe propoſals, by ſome men 


enough for me, that i in themſelves, | — 
with regard to the nature of the things, 

they are practicable ; but if on account 
of the indiſpoſition of ſuch men to receive 
them, they be thought impracticable, it 
is not to be accounted ſtrange; ſince if 
that. indiſpoſition ought only to be con- 
ſidered, every thing directed to a good end 


is ſuch. 


Many. other propoſals might be made 


to the parliament for the good of this na- 


tion, where every thing is ſo much amiſs, 


and the publick good ſo little regarded. 


Amongſt other things, to remove the pre- 
fent ſeat of the government, might de- 
ſerve their conſideration : for as the happy 
ſituation of London has been the princi- 
pal cauſe of the glory and riches of Eng- 


Land, ſo the bad fituation of Edinburgh 


has been one great .occafion of the poverty 
and uncleanlineſs in which the greater parc 
of the N of Scotland live. 

| A 
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© A PROPOSAL likewiſe for the better edu- 

6 Sg uf our youth would be very neceſ- 
ſary: and I muſt confeſs I know no pare 
of the world where education is upon 

_ © tolerable” foot. But perhaps I have pre- 
ſumed too much in offering my opinion 
upon ſuch conſiderable matters as ip ag | 
"_ I have treated. | 


ben 1 So egreetiogBencts 
Jam informed, chat if the preſent parlia- 
ment will not comply with the deſign of 
continuing the army, they ſhall imme- 7 
diately be diſſolved, and a new one cal- | 
led. At leaſt thoſe of the preſbyterian 
perſuaſion, who expect no good from a 
new parliament, are to be frighted with 
the diſſolution of the preſent (nich 3 
eſtabliſhed their church- government) and 
by that means induced to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours with the members for keeping 
up the army, and promoting the deſigns 
of ill men: but I hope no preſbyterian will 
, ever be for evil things that good may 
come of them; ſince thereby they may 


2 draw 


194; «The Send Diſcourſe 
draws 4. Gunſe upon themſelves inftead of a 
bleſſing. They will certainly - Sonfider chat 
che intereſt which chey ought to embrace, 
as well upon the acgunt of prudence, as 
of juſtice apd duty, is chat of their coun- 
wy; and mill net Medien to the inſinua- 
tons of all men who may abuſe them. 
and when they have obtained the continu- 
ation of the army, endeavour to perſuade 
his angjeſty and the patliament, to alter 
the preſent government of the church, by 
telling them, that preſbyterian govern- 
mentis in its nature oppoſite to monarchy, 
that they maintain a rebellious principle 
of defenſive arms, and that a church go- 
vernment more ſuitable and ſubſervient to 
Nov if at this time the preſbyterians 
be true to the intereſt of their country, 
all thoſe who love their country, though 

they be not of that perſuaſion, will ſtand 

by them in future parliaments, When they 
ſhall-ſce that they oppoſe all things tend- 
ing to arbitrary power: but if they aban- 

* _ 28 their country, they will © 
me | * fall 
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fall unpitied. They muſt not tell me, 
that their church can never fall, fince it is 

the true church of God. If it be the true 
church of God, it needs no crooked arts 
to ſupport it. But I hope they will not 
deny that it may fall under perſecution , 
which they will deſerve, if they go along 
with the leaſt ill thing to maintain it. 
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O ſeritto le cauſe della decadenza 
delle coſe di Spagna, de mezzi de- 
biti per riordinarla, dell' intereſſi de pren- 
cipi pretendenti a quella corona, e con 
quanta facilita qualunque prencipe Vot- 
reneſſe, potrebbe far progreſſi maſſimi per 
inſignorirſi del mondo; non per favorire 
un governo tanto nocivo agli buoni coſ- 
tumi, tanto pernicioſo alla felicita com- 
mune degli huomini, quanto e un uni- 
verſale, e quanto ſono tutti i grandi, o che 
fuſſino republiche o monarchie, dove le 
richezze e la potenza e ecceſſiva: ma riſ- 
vegliando con ſomma ragione tutti gli al- 
| #1 prencipi e ſtati, contra qualunque vi 
pretendeſſe, ſventare tali diſegni, e diver- 
tire dal mondo una tanta rovina. E ſe- 
N 2 guitando 


1 „ 
guitando quel proponimento ſarebbe facile 
dimoſtrare quali ſiano li governi ortimi®” 
che nutriſcono le virtu, e agli huomini 
piu giovano; e quanta occaſione havereb- 
bono i popoli ſudditi alla corona di Spagna, 


| morto il loro Re, d' intrarvi, e godere delli 
þ beni della pace, della liberta, e del buon 
| governo. | 
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2 pee di Spagna flodarmetita | 


tanto atta per porvi quello del 
mondo, ch'eflendo in pochi anni, 


forſe in pochi meſi, per mancare il Re 


preſence, tutto oppreſſo dalla ſua mala com- 
pleffione; ſe di tutti i pretendenti, in un 


tanto imperio più toſto diſordinato, che ro- 


vinato & disfatto, ſuccedeſſe un prencipe 
ſavio e animoſo, & veriſimile che non s ab- 
baſſarà a minori penſieri. HS in trapreſo 
dunque diſcorrere dell intereſſi de prencipi 

pretendenti alla corona di Spagna ; della 
decadenza delle coſe di quel paeſe, e de 
mezzi debiti per riordinarla e diſporla a 


Paquiſto dell' 1 imperio del mondo. 


"Nox che mi fia i ignota la poca capacita 
„mia, e che ſono tanti eccellenti ingegni 
"he — meglio prevedere quello che 

| N3 ſia 
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ſia per avvenire dopo la morte del R& pre- 
ſente di Spagna; ma a quel fine che in ma. 
toria tanto grave, intendendo ragionamenti 
varii gli huomini giudicaſſero meglio, hd 
voluto anch io proporre la ſentenza mia : . 
nella quale ſe non ſi trovano ſempre le 
congetture ottime, ſi troverà ſpeſſo quello 
che può indirizzare a eſſe un * * 0 
penetrante ingegno. 

PER moſtrare adunque ch' un Ke ca- 
duto poſſa eſſer rilevato di maniera che 
baſtall 3 ſuperſtruttioni nuove; e per 
farmi pid chiaro, ſara neceſſario manifeſ⸗- 
tare prima le cauſe della decadenza delle 
coſe di Spagna; & eſſendo la diſgiuntione 
de ſuoi ſtati una delle principali, parlerò 
di cambio & permutazione di ſtati, rime- 
dio per queſto. male efficaciſſimo; dipoi 
ragionerd delli yarii intereſſi de principi 
ch aſpirano alla corona di Spagna; de 
mezzi che poſſono tenere per ottenerla; 
dell avantaggi che portarebbono alla 
Spagna; dell' oppoſitioni che trovarebbo- 

no; i modi per ſuperarli, e quanta faci- 
iſ darebbe * i cambio d alcuni ſtatiꝰ 


per 


. ſenza ſoſpetto alla monarchia univerſale; 
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per potere, havendo tempo, prepararſſ 


ultimamente dimoſtrarò, che qualunque 
di queſti prencipi diventaſſe Re di Spagna, 
pot trebbe, mediante una impreſa ſopra VA. 
frica; la riforma delle coſe di Spagna, e 
raquiſto dell imperio del mare (di tutte 
le quali coſe havra tante e ſi grandi op- 
portunità) far progreſſi aße per ing 
norirſi del mondo. 
Ma avanti ch io comminci Ty ragionare 
di queſte coſe, per guadagnarmi una fiſſa e 
occupata attentione, voglio moſtrare ch un 
Re di Spagna tiene un avantaggio tanto 
grande, quanto niſſun altro prencipe, per 
commandar al mondo; cioè, il ſito di Spag- 
ua. £ di tanta importanza I'elettione 
d'un luogo commodo per aquiſtar e con- 
ſervar un gran imperio, ch ogni altro 
difetto fi pud riparare per | le leggi, e buoni 
ordini; ma un ſito cattivo & un difetto 
irreparabile. 1 popoli ſettentrionali non 
hanno mai potuto acquiſtark gran impe- 
rio, che laſciando il paeſe loro; Cartagine, 
0 & * git nancando d un ſito opportuno 


4 non 


* . 
. 
% 


„„ eee, 
non hanno potüto inignorirß Kelm 10 ende! 


non per altro i Romani pertlerono la fig- ®” 


noria di quello, che per la cattiva elettione 
che fece Coſtantino di Bizantio per ſede 
_ dalF imperio. E vero che in queſti tempi, 
quando, mediante le aacdge lontane | 
molti nuovi paeſi e potenti governi, e quaſi 
tutto il globo ci viene diſcoperto; l Egitto 
mi è parſo d' un fito affai commodo, 
per commandar al mondo; eſſendo quel 


paeſe poſto tri le due grandi continenti 
d Aſia, e d' Africa, havendo il mare Me- 


diterraneo per ſervirſene verſo I Europa, 
& America; e dal altra banda il mare 
Roſſo, verſo l Oriente; MA i ſterili paeſi, 
e grandi deſerti chi da due bande lo 
ſtringono, e chi, fuor per mare, lo ren- 
dono quaſi diviſo dal reſto del mondo; il 
poter grande d aſſai governi chi ne ſono 
- 'diſcoſti, e la debolezza de paeſi vicini, bi- 
lanciano in gran parte li ſopradetti van- 
taggi del fito: E per renderlo piu commo- 
do, pareva biſognaſſe un canale tra li due 
mari; il quale ne la potenza del antico, 
Egitto, ne le richezze de Perſi, ne le forze 
mort 1 * | | de 
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5 Mori e Turchi, hanno potuto con- 
© quite all” effetto deſiderato; anzi fi dice, 
che it fito* baſſo dell” Egitto non lo per- 
mette. Ma un canal naturale havendo 
cöngiunto il mar Mediterraneo con 1 
Oceano, mi pare che non vi ſia luogo pid 
atto e pill. avantaggioſo per 1 aquiſto del 
mondo, cone anche per la reſidenza d'un 
prencipe C che lo governaſſe, che uno che 
ſteſſe vicino a quel diſtretto; ſia che fuſſe 
Liſboa per conto della ſua riviera eccellen- 
te, © Cartagena porto commodo per le 
Galee, © Siviglia per i ſuol campi fer- 
_ rilifiimi e ameniſſimi, o Vantica citta di 
Cadiz per il ſuo porto e ſito forte, o 
Tanger per il ridoflo del mare, e il con- 
torno fruttuoſo. Dico adunque, per di- 
moſtrare I' eccellenza incomparabile di 
queſti ſiti; ch il diſtretto di Gibraltar 
eſſendo quaſi il centro dove fi riſcontrano 
queſti grandi mari ch' abracciano tutti i 
aeſi del mondo, porgendo tanta commo- 
dita di traſportar con agio grande, in breve 
tempo, li eſſerciti, e proviſioni milirari, 
una città chi fuſſe poſta nella vicinanza 
AAA. „ DLO di 


wv 
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di quello, poſſederebbe pid che niſſun 


altra, quel avantaggio Srandiſſimo per r * 


imperio dell univerſo. Il che viene an- 
che accreſciuto di queſto; che conſideran- 
do tutti li paeſi « chi ſono venuti alla co- 
noſcenza noſtra, è molto difficile il giudi- 
care di che banda del diſtretto ſieno paeſi di 
maggior importanza lungo 1 i rivi del mare, 
Per che eſſendo poſto in ſu Veſtremita del 
mondo veechio, tiene tutto il nuovo al 
ponente; dove, anche che ſia diſcoſto, ſi 
può andare in breve tempo, e variando il 
corſo ritornarſene con certi venti, i quali 
ſempre dalla medeſima banda ſpirano; al 
ſettentrione è la Spagna, il Portogallo, le 
| Ifole Britanniche, la Francia, i paeſi Baſſi, 
Alamagna, e quelli ſtati chi ſopra il mare 
Baltico confinano. All Oriente, mediante 
la navigazione del mar Mediterraneo e 
acceſſibile la Francia, 1 Italia, Dalmatia, 
Grecia, Moſcovia, I'Afia minore e mag- 
gore, J Egitto, e Barberia; Al mezzodi 
e Africa, e (paſſato il Capo di buona 
Speranza) 1 India Orientale, e quelli vaſtiſ⸗ 


ſimi imperi di Perſia, Mogol, China e 


Giappone. E rxR 
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E ER moſtrare quanto clans 
of bend un principe d'intrare in coſi alti 
penſieri; certo e, che i prencipi, o altri che 
hanno dato principio alla futura grandez- 
za, o fondando nuovi regni e republiche, 
0 riſtorando li caduti, hanno ottenuto, 
ſempre maggior lode, che quelli ch'impo- 
neyano il colmo alla potenza d eſſi. Per 
che gli huomini a quelli che accreſcevano 
dominio, hanno attribuito quello honore 
che alle attioni loro toccava; ma la gloria 
del fondatore hanno ſempre ugualiata a 
quella dell imperio. Vero è che ſono rariſ- 
ſimõ gli eſempi de riſtoratori di governi ca- 
duti; e che la gloria di coloro eccede an- 
cora quella de fondatori delli nuovi: per- 
che queſti, come dice il Macchiavelli, 
< .Sendovi la materia molto diſpoſta, non 
© trovano altra difficulta, che di darvi 
forma conyeniente ; in luogo che quelli 
altri hanno a riformare diſordini gran- 
© diflimie oſtinatiſſimi per eſſer invecchia- 
© ti; poi, la materia tanto corotta, ha 
; biſogno di molto tempo a purificarſi, e 
03 aisle la ſua prima virtù; il tempo 
| © 6 ſog- 
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8 ſoggetto a molti accidenti, de i quali 
la minima baſta per mettervi diſordine o® 
© di nuovo. Benche queſto ſia veriſſimo; 
nondimeno nell diſcorſo ' ſeguente ſi di- 
moſtrerà, che qualunque prencipe ſavio 
e animoſo ſuccedeſſe alla corona di Spagna, 
potrebbe non ſolamente porre li fondamen- 
ti d' una poſſanza formidabile, ma avan- 
zarli in modo, che nella ſua vita divenga 
molto gagliarda. Però per cominciar a 
ragionar delle coſe promeſſe di ſopra; e per 
dimoſtrar prima le cauſe della decadenza 
delle coſe di Spagna; dico che la caſa d 
Auſtria per lo matrimonio con quella di 
Borgogna, e poi con quella di Spagna, quali 
havevano unite inſieme, parte ſimilmente 
per matrimoni, Parte per aquiſti, molte 
ricchiſſime provincie, per ? accidente della 
ſe coperta dell India, e Velettione di Carlo 
quinto all' imperio, ſall ſubito in gran- 
dezza ſmiſurata ſenza fatica o travaglio 
niſſuno. Ma ſeguitando la forte delle 
altre coſe humane che di detta maniera 
8 accreſcono, non havendo fatto radice, 5 
oy baſtaſſe. nutrire, o ſopportare tanta 


mole, 
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mole, non fu ch in breve tempo, per quel 


0 difetto, non veniſſe in grande decadenza, 


ſcampando con difficulta la rouina totale 
ſus,” E vero ch il Re Fernando have- 
va poſato qualche fondamento alla futura 
grandezza di Spagna. Le ſue perpetue 
pratiche e facende producendo molti mi- 
niſtri e huomini di ſtato, maſſimamente 
le lunghe guerre che fece nel regno di Gra- 
nada e in Italia felicemente, havevano 
reſo tanto eſſercitati i ſuoi ſoldati, e par- 
ticolarmente la ſua fanteria, che quanto 
per patire diſagi, come per combattere, 


non trovava al mondo che le fuſſe pare. 


Queſte furono le arme che a Pavia, e ſo- 
pra il fiume d' Elba hanno potuto con- 
durre al colmo della gloria una cosi grand 
opra della fortuna; e poi, nelli paeſi baſſi 
ſoſtenere per alcun tempo la ſua cadente 
grandezza. Ma havevano ancora eſſe a 
patire gli diſordinĩi che andavano ogni di 
rovinando quel imperio, ſpenti in breve 
tempo i ſavi conſiglieri e conſigli. Per- 
che inorgogliti di tanta grandezza i pren- 
ab e miniſtri, come ſe fuſſe i" 
HULK dalle 
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dalle forze proprie, & dalla loro virth 
quello che non era altro che I opra dalla ® 
fortuna; e pieni di viſioni, &'intrigarono 
d'aſſai impreſe, dalle quali non poteva 
riſultare altro che danno e perdita: di 
maniera che in queſti ultimi tempi, laſci- 
ando condurre a la fortuna la ſua fabrica, 
penſarono baſtaſſe contra tutti i ſuoi colpi 
la loro grandezza d' animo, ſenza cu- 
rarſi altrimente de i mezzi debiti per con- 
ſervarla. E prima Carlo quinto che ha- 
veva una tanta occaſione d' inſignorirſi del 
mondo, conſumò tutto il ſuo tempo, 
ſcorrendo d' una provincia all' altra, ſenza 
alcun diſegno ſaldo, o che fuſſe degno del 
ſuo grado. Ancora che (eſſendo 1 ſuoi 
ſtati diſgiunti, e la potenza ſua tanto in- 
vidiata) pareva non fuſſe altro rimedio, 
fuor ch' il ſalire a maggior grandezza. 
Però era la potenza di Filippo tanto ga- 
gliarda, che baſtava ancora a nutrire ſpe- 
ranze della monarchia del mondo; ma lui, 
con tutte le apparenze d'un prencipe ſa- 
vio, grave, coſtante, aſtuto, politico, non . 
metteva ordine a coſa che fuſſe, anzi diſ- 
N \ > 
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ordine in tutto; n hebbe altro ſucceſſo, 
® che nelly aquiſto di Portogallo, avantaggio 
veramente grandiſſimo, ma al tutto ſimil- 
mente opra della fortuna. Non avezzd i 
della Spagna, che doveva eſſere la 
forza e quaſi il domicilio dell' imperio 
ſud, ad induſtria niſſuna, ne nell' agri- 
coltura, ne nelle manifatrure, nel commer- 
cio, o navigazione ; di tutte le quali coſe 
have va fi grand opportunità; e di · queſta 
ultima, tanta - neceflita. Anzi i, piccoli 
legni de gli Ingleſi ſcorrevano i ſuoi mari 
impunitamente; aſſalivano le grandiſſime 
Caracche, che i ſuoi ſudditi non ſapeva- 
vano maneggiare ; & eſſendo impoſſibile 
difendere gli immenſi rivi de i ſuoi domi- 
nii per fortezze' e guarnigioni, facevano 
prede e violenze grandiſſime dove piaceya 
loro, come fanno anche hoggi i pirati 
della medeſima natione. Quello Re e i 
ſuoi Spagnuoli non vivevano d'altro, che 
delle miniere dell' India; I oro e argento 
delle quali, paſſando per le loro mani, non 
gſervivano che ad arrichire i nemici, In- 
del, Franceſi, e * che forni- 
vang 


5 vnno oro le — — altre neceſſi· 
— =» | a della vita. E perche non metteva „* 
„5 ordine nelle coſe d' India, dove nel tempo 
1" di Fernando e Carlo furono 
| più di augti milioni d huomini, (infamia . 
eterna, danno per molti ſecoli irreparabile) 
continuando 1 ſudditi ſuoi a diſtruggere i 
poli e rubbare il ſuo oro, come era ave- 
nuto a Carlo e Fernando per non penſare 
a induſtria niſſuna, non haveva, come 
5 — autore Spagnuolo, una Marave- 
ais d' entrata permanente, e durabile, 
in tutto quel vaſtiſſimo, e prima popolato 
mondo; che ne divenne ſolitudine. Per 
queſto dico, e per 1 ſuoi grandi guaſti e 
diſordini nello ſpendere, venne quel pren- 
cipe in gran difficoltà di danari, ed i i ſuoi 
ſucceſſori, per Vuſura de Genoeſi e altri 
foreſtieri, in eſtrema povertà, Diſſipò i 
popoli della medeſima Spagna, (la quale 
Fernando haveva gia ſpogliata di Mar- 
rani) per la ſcacciata de Mori dalla Gra. 
nada, come nemici della fede (ſcoglio per- 
petuo della caſa d Auſtria) per la ripo-, 
| Cn got India; per li eſerciti e preſi. 
nns di, 
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. i quali in moltiflimi luoghi era obligato 

* #rattenere. Perche, non volendo governare 
i ſuoi ſtati diſcoſti con l affettione de popo- 
li, mantenendo loro le conditioni vecchie, 
 & antichi coſtumi; ne tenerli per le colo- 
nie, il che era una delli migliori rimedi, 


anzi per le forze delle arme introducendo 


per tutto ordini nuovi e un governo aſſo- 
luto, biſognava che fuſſero i preſidii, o 


in tutto, o per la pit parte compoſti 


di 


Spagnuoli: di modo che la Spagna, quale 


doveva tirare molta gente a ſe 


per tenere 


la provincie per la debilità loro più ſuddite, 


eſſendo eſauſta d' huomini e danari da 


queſte, divenne al tutto impotente ad a- 
quiſti nuovi, ritenendo con difficoltà -j 


ſtati vecchi. E queſto faraſſi manifeſto 


per la conſideratione delle guerre de Paeſi 


baſſi, ſtate la cagione piu apparente della 
decadenza di Spagna, come ſono anche 


hoggi : perche per le dieciſette provincie, 
come per una piagha infiſtolita, tutto l' 


alimento; che doveva nutrire l 
Spagna, fi e ſempre diſtillato. 


* + + ** 
O 
. 


imperio di 


Dico 
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Dteo adunque, come di ſopra, che la vi- 
cation de gli antichi privilegi di queſts © 
paeſi, volendovi introdurre il governo aſſo- 
o & Finquiſitione, era partito molto 
cattivo, il quale con le crudelta del Duca 
tiſſimi nemici. Ma era la militia Spag- 
nuola tanto eccellente, che havrebbe ſu- 
perato facilmente queſta difficolta, non 
oſtante il ſito fortiſſimo d alcune di queſte 
| provincie, anchorache il prencipe non fi 
moſſe per mettervi ordine, ſe non fuſſe, che 
diſcoſta, che biſognando con diſagio e ſpeſa 
grandiflima mandarvi gli eſerciti, non ſo- 
lamente quelli, ma ſpeſſe volte gli avviſi 
non erano à tempo per ſuvvenire alle occa- 
ſioni ſubite, che hanno ſempre le impreſe 
della guerre, che gli Ingleſi e Franceſi vi- 
ini a quei popoli nutrivano con grand 
Agio e preficzza.”. E tanto fi acciec6 quel 
prencipe, che come ſe la Fiandra fuſſe 
diventata il domicilio dell' imperio ſuo, 
(dove tutto era condotto cum tanta diff 
colta e ſpeſa come 8' & detto, e dove noi! 
= 0010 — 5 
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era lui preſente) volle di quivi, non eſſen- 
do ancora ridotti i Fiamenghi, fare guerra 
alla Francia e Inghilterra, come i ſuci 
ſucceſſori han fatto al Palatinato. Queſto 


tanto errore non ſolo le fece perdere il do- 


minio di ſette di quelle provincie, roui- 
nare i ſuoi grandi diſegni in Francia, e 
Inghilterra, ma riduſſe tutte le ſue coſe 
in grandiſſime anguſtie: Il che eſſendo 
riconoſciuto in queſti ultimi tempi da 
Franceſi, non hanno voluto mai fare la 
più forte — che in queſti paeſi vicini 
a Parigi e al groſſo delle forze loro con 
grande loro avantaggio, e perpetuo danno 
delli Spagnuoli. Non per altro fine laſcia- 
no ancora hoggi alla corona di Spagna un 


tenere le arme loro altrove deboli, e impo- 


tenti dell' adoperarſi, e per acreſcere gloria 


alle arme Franceſi. Gli eſerciti Tedeſchi 
alle giornate di Treves e Altenheim ha- 
vendo vinti i Franceſi, habbiamo viſto 
il loro Re, nella primavera ſeguente an- 
„dare in Fiandra, per rifarſi di reputatior 

ne. E hoggi per rendere queſta provin- 


rn © ne alla 
| Spagna, 
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rimanente di queſte provincie, che per 
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Spagna, whole la miglior parte del paeſe, 4 


tutta eſauſta e impotente a eee fia 
Y ultima affalita. a 
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laſciano a Spagnuoli molte grande piazze, ® 
dove ſono neceſſarii preſidii numeroſi. 
Ma acquiſtando i Franceſi quel che reſta 
della Fiandra, havranno vantaggi ſimili 
nello ſtato di Milano; dove la Francia 

pud fare la guerra con 518 facilità che la 
Spagna; eſſendo i ſoccorſi pid vicini per 
terra e per mare, dalla Provenza, e Delfi- 
nato che da Spagna: E coſi la Francia, per- 
che fa la guerra con pid vantaggio; la far 
ſempre ne i ſtati diſgiunti; ſin a tanto 
che per la rouina loro la Spagna medeſima 


Di tutto che è detto di pte ide 
hi le cauſe della decadenza dell' imperio 
di Spagna ſono ſtate, il mancamento de 
buoni ordini dentro il governo, e eſſere 
i ſuoi ſtati diſgiunti e ſeparati Tuno dall 


altro, intrapoſti quelli — di 
Francia, ſuo perpetuo nemieo. Ragiona- 


remo prima di queſta ultima, perche pare 
ragionevole, che vi fi metti ordine ſenza, 


indugio, per la neceſſità che havrà Fy 
_ pe che lvcceders alla corona di 


Spagna, 
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Fpagna, d' alienare, ocambiare alcune delle 
Wo provincie per altre; e perche lo ſtabi- 
lire nuovi ordini dentro il governo ricerca 
9 ane | 
Fu detto da un felice i ingegno, non fon- 
za grande ſagacità, che il peſo di Spagna 
& India per Laggiunta di Fiandra e gli 
ſtati Spagnuoli in Italia, diventd pit 
leggiere, Nell eta noſtra quelli Stati 
hanno quaſi tolto affatto: e ſarebbe ſtato 
I' avantaggio di Spagna, che Carlo quinto 
haveſſe alienato le provincie di Fiandra, 
aggiungendole all' imperio, o dandole a 
qualunque baſtaſſe diffenderle contra i 
Franceſi: che Filippo, in luogo di rite- 
nerſi con una guerra dannoſiſſima il domi- 
nio d' alcune di queſte provincie, haveſſe 
conceſſa a tutti queſti popoli la libertà 
loro; o ch il Re preſente, n haveſſe ce- 
duto il rimanente a i Franceſi, pit: toſto 
che ritenerli con pit vantaggio a queſti. 
Tan poco vedono gli huomini nelle loro 
cole. proprie ; tante, e fi infinite miſerie 
N i popoli, per mancamento ſolo 
d'una ſalda refleſſione. Ma perche coſi è; 
"10 '3 ; e che 
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e che pare quaſi ridicolo volere perſuader 
a 1 principi abandonare ſtati a nemici, o® 
laſciarne il governo a ĩ popoli cone ſe effi 
ne fuſſero incapaci; non potendoſi adope- 
rare le colonie, (rimedio in queſto caſo effi- 
caciſſimo) per eſſer la Spagna tanto ſpopo- 
lata, ne niſſun altro che ſia lento, eſſendo 

le coſe di quel reame ridotte in termine, 
che biſogna ingegnarſi trovar a queſto 
male un remedio che poſſa produrre il ſuo 
. effetto ſubito, per dar tempo a fermare 
buoni ordini dentro il governo; penſandovi 
aſſai non ho trovato altro, che Falienatione, 
o il cambio &@alcune delle ſopradette pro- 
vincie contr ad altre d'un ſito pit com- 
modo per Fimperio di Spagna. 
Ma prima ch io moſtri quali ſiano da 
eſſer queſte, e come fi potrebbono fare tali 
cambii; dirò, che le permutationi che fi 
fanno delli paeſi per via di cambio, ſono 
molto pin facili, è felici, che quelle che 
vengono fatte per guerre; le quali ulti- 
me, per la più parte, con infiniti travagli 
e affanni, non ſortiſcono altro effetto, che, 
quello, che per un trattato, o matrimonio, 


9 
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ſenza incommodità niſſuna, producono i 
rimi: dirò di più, che eſſendo Toggerto 
del cambio ſempre Vurilita de prencipi e 
popoli, ft pud maravigliare, che ne ſono 
ſtati tan pochi e poco illuſtri eſſempii; ſe 
non fuſſe coſa notiſſima, che Fambitione, 
madre delle guerre, ſia ſempre ſtata più 
forte nelli petti de gli huomini, che le in- 
clinationi pid modeſte, e pit utili. Se 
alcuno diceſſe, che nelli cambii ſi trovano 
tanta difficoltà, che, maſſimamentein quelli 
di grand' itnportanza, è coſa imprattica- 
bile; riſpondo, che li cambii tranſigendo- 
fi col patto, non fi deve trovare difficoltà 
dove tutti li gontrahenti trovano il van- 
taggio loro; o ſe pure ſe ne trova alcuna, 
procede dalla debilita, e poca grandezza 
d' animo dubbio & impotente a pigliare 
partito ſavio & utile nelle coſe di gran 
momento. Di queſto habbiamo un eſſem- 
pio notabile in Filippo tante volte da noi 
memorato di ſopra ; quale perſuaſo ch il 
dominio de Paeſi baſſi gli era a detrimento; 
„ Alien per To matrimonio d' Iſabella con 
' PArcidoca Alberto. Ma per diffetto di 

| O4 ſucceflione, 
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ſucceſſione, non riuſcendo queſto rimedio, 
non le baſtdVanimo alienarli in ogni mo- 
do; il che ſarebbe ſtato partito migliore, 
che ritenerſegli di qualunque. Eͤ ſe ſi di- 
ceſſe ch un Prencipe, o Republica volendo - 
alienar una provincia per cambio, o al- 
_ trimente, quella ne r aquiſtaſſe la libertà 
ſua, e non fuſſe obligata ſottometterſi al 
dominio d' altri, non volendo ſignoreg- 
giarla il ſuo Prencipe proprio; ſi può re- 
plicare, che una tale provincia trovando 
pid ſuo utile (come fi ſuppone) nel ſotto- 
metterſi al nuovo ſignore, che non faria 
ſotto il dominio dell' antico, vi acconſen- 
tirebbe ſempre; e che non & neceſſario, che 
il ſignore dichiari che la vuole alienare ad 
ogni modo (anche n haveſſe I intentione) 
prima che quella conſentiſſe al cambio, 
Pero non vi è queſta difficultà nelle pro- 
vincie ſottopoſte al dominio aſſoluto, dove 
4 prencipe puo far il cambio ſenza la par- 
_ ticipatione de popoli con la medeſima 
. che la governa aſſolutamente. 
D quanto è detio di ſopra, ſegue, che 
1 Spagna in n delli ſuoi ſtati diſ- 
giunti 


ſitioni che troverebbono, i modi per 


ma dannoſi) doveria contentarſi di poco. 
Ma eſſendo queſta una dottrina difficile a 
perſuader a popoli, o a prencipi ; voglio 
proporre il cambio de ſtati, d un valore 
uguale, o non molto inferiore a queſti; 
ma quanto all' intereſſe di Spagna tanto 
migliori, quanto d'un grandiſſimo danno, 
è da più un gran bene. Venendo dunque 
a li varu intereſſi de prencipi ch' aſpirano 


a la corona di Spagna; de mezzi che 


poſſono tenere per ottenerla, dell' avantaggi 
che portarebbono alla Spagna; delle oppo- 


ſu- 
perarle; e quanta facilità darebbe loro il 


Cambio d' alcuni ſtati, per potere (haven- 


do tempo) prepararſi ſenza ſoſpetto alla 
monarchia univerſale; dico, che deve il _ 
Re di Portogallo offrir a congiungere i 


ſuoidomini con quelli di Spagna, ottenen- 
do lui quella corona: e che queſto, tanto 
per gli Spagnuoli, quanto per i Portogheſi 
Epartito buono, ſicuro, e facile deleguire: : 
Perche non è paeſe nel mondo più commo- 


* do all Spagna, mediante il ſito e molte al- 


dre 


„ Seat f 
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giunti (perche le ſono non ſolo inutili, 
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tre ragioni, che il Portogallo, il quale & 
ſtato baſtante portarle più volte nelle viſ- ® 
unione il dominio di Spagna in America, 
del quale ſi debbe far pit conto ch' infino 
ad hora non ſe n' e fatto, ſara accreſciuto 
dal Braſile; e havra la Spagna con detto co- 
rona altri luoghi in Africa, e Aſia, che por- 
geranno grandiſſima commodita all aug- 
mento del commercio e navigazione, tanto 
neeeſſario a queſto imperio. E ſe li Spag- 
nuoli fuſſino coſi ſavii che ſe le credono, an- 
darebbe in tal caſo la loro corte ad habitare 
a Liſboa; donde loro riſultaria molto utile. 
Perche oltre all' avantaggio del ſito bello 
di quel luogho, cemmodo per il commercio 
e grandiſſime flotte, atto per Taquiſto del 
mondo, e la reſidenza d'un prencipe che lo 
governerà come e detto, la lingua e i co- 
ſtumĩ di Portogheſi differenti da loro faran- 
no ſpenti con ſommo piacere de Portoghefi 
medeſimi, e ogni memoria d'un popolo © 
governo ſeparato. E quel vaſto paeſe che 
dal mare e de monti Fyrenei & contennto, , 
diventarebbe un _—_ unito, intiero. Ma 
ſe 


egſe di Spagna. 
ſe i Spagnuoli oftinati nell” opinione loro, 
vogliono fermarſi a Madrid, è verifimile, 
al ſito di quella città (attiſſima per come 


mandar a tutta, ma ſola Spagna) non vo- 


lendo acconciare un fito al imperio del 
mondo. Se fi diceſſe, che a i grandi e 


Corteggiani Spagnuoli fara coſa ſpiacevole 
vedere la loro corte accreſciuta di quella 


di Portogallo; e che il primogenito di 


quel Re ſarebbe loro pitt grato, accioche 


poſſino nella ſua minoranza arricchirſi:; 
ſi può dire fimilmente, ſe li Re di Spag- 
na perſuaſi della frode di queſti tali, che 
per acquiſtarſi India era neceſſario di- 
ſtruggere tutti i popoli d'efla, ſentito Þ in- 


ganno, fi foſſero oppoſti all' effuſione del 


ſangue di tanti millioni d'huomini, have- 
rebbono tolto a i ſuoi Spagnuoli il mezzo 
d'arrichirſi; e che ſe il Re preſente ha- 
veſſe preſo per moglie I'Infanta di Porto- 
gallo ultimamente morta, Don Giovanni, 
e gli altri malcontenti della corte, non ha- 
verebbono havuto luogo commodo, e vi- 
eino da ritirarſi: ragioni belliſſime, e deg- 
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ne di loro! E veramente credo che gli 


intereſſi ingiuſti di queſti, ſiano ſtati in ® 


tutte le occorrenze, la cauſa proſſima della 
rouina di Spagna. Ma oltre che I ragi- 
onamento mio non è per continuare i 
ſuoi diſordini, dico che aſcendendo al trono 
un prencipe Tedeſco o Franceſe, li offici 
e governi ſaranno in maggior numero loro 
tolti da i nobili di queſte nationi che da 
1 Portogeſi: e ch' un Rè di Spagna ha- 
vendo ad impiegarſi ſempre in impreſe 


grandiſſime, come ſi fara — di ſotto, 


non mancaranno occaſioni a qualunque 
voleſſe avanzarſi per la virtn. Pero ave- 
nendo il Re di Portogallo alla corona 
di Spagna, ſe voleſſe ſtar ocioſo, e ſenza 
ſoſpetto prepararſi all imperio del mondo, 
ſara neceſſario che con conſenſo del popolo 
di Spagna alienaſſe il Luſſemburgo al im- 
perio, per certi feudi in Italia: Oſtenda e 
il rimanente della provincia di Fiandra a 


gli Ingleſi per certe iſole che queſti ten- 


gono in America, e principalmente la 
Giamaica, per eſſer un ricetto a i piratj 
tanto vicino e nocivo alle colonie N 
d 


0 


coſe de Spagna. 0 
„Anda; e tutti li altri paeſi baſſi agli 
Olandeſi per alcune piazze che poſſedono 
in America, Africa & Aſia; le quali 
con quelle concedute da gli Ingleſi ſaranno 
molto commode per aſſicurare la pace dell' 
Indie. I paeſi baſſi, tanto vicini a Pari- 
gi, e poſti nelle mani di tre tante potenze, 
ſaranno un riparo fortiſſimo contra la 
grandezza di Francia: e queſto ſaria un 
motivo alle dette nationi di ſtar ſempre 
collegate con la Spagna. I popoli de Paeſi 
baſſi dopo tante ſi lunghe, e infinite miſerie, 
havendo patroni che le proteggeſſero, guſta- 
_ rebbono qualche ripoſo. Se alli ſopradetti 
cambii fi poteſſe aggiungere quello di Toſ- 
cana per il Ducato di Milano, e il regno 
di Sardegna; la Spagna s aſſicurarebbe d 
ogni banda; perche il porto di Livorno 
porgerebbe gran” commodità per ricever 
ſoccorſi, cosi di Spagna, come di Napoli e 
Sicilia, i quali non pervengono ſenza gran- 
diffima difficoltà al ſtato di Milano. La 
Toſcana poſta dietro alli ripari dell' Alpi 
„ della Lombardia e del Appennino, ſarebbe 
* difficilmente offeſa da Franceſi ſe non per 
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mare: A i Fiorentini hora oppreſſi da p 
dati ęcceſſivi (non bayendo il loro pren- o 
cipe altro rimedio per tenerli ſudditi) di- 
venterà pil tolerabile la conditione loro, 
quando ſaranno impiegati nella difeſa d 
| — Talia contra i Franceſi : I Milaneſi non 
= più ſudditi al governo de Foraſtieri, tan- 
do da loro abhorrito, haveranno un pren- 
cipe proprio Italiano che fi trattenerà ſem- 
Gran Duda non acconſentirebbe mai ad 
un tal catnbio; e non ſarà mai per laſciare 
un dominio, nel quale la ſua familia © 
antiquata, per andare ad habitare in paeſi 
eſpoſti a la guerra. Riſpondo, che ſono 
paeſi della medeſima provincia, lingua, 
c oſtuimi; e religione con quel prencipe, e 
| che ha ricchezza del Ducato, e la flignita 
5 di R, con cos! grande augmento del domi- 
nio, meritano che vacconſentiſſe. Ma 
accettando «queſto cambio, le ſarà utile 
; porre un altro al Duca di Mantoua ; 
voglio dite, del Cremoneſe e Lodeſano 
per il Monferrato, paeſe tanto acconcio | 
en di Milano per torre a i Franceſi 
1 2 luogo 
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coſe di Spagna. 
* commodo a mettere il piede in Ita- 
« lia, e allettamento al Duca di Savoia di 
romoreggiare. Ed il duca di Mantoua per 
la richezza, e anche più per il ſito de ſopra - 
detti paeſi contigui alli ſuoi, e remoti dalle 
occaſioni di guerra, verrà avantaggiato 
aſſai. Di queſto modo la Republica di 
Vinetia, quella di Genoa, e i Prencipi del- 
la Lombardia haveranno meno da temer 
dal ſito de 1 ſtati Spagnuoli in Italia; il 
Papa e la republica di Lucca forſe pid che 
hoggi non hanno. Ma le forze che dove- 
ranno eſſer impiegate nella difeſa d' Italia 
contr' a i Franceſi ſaranno accreſciute di 
quelle della Toſcana, come e detto. Se fi 
diceſſe eſſer coſa vana Timaginarfi ch' un 
Re di Portogallo ſenza la minima preten- 
tione d'alcun diritto alla corona di Spag- 
na vi ſuccedeſſe, maſſimamente quando la 
caſa d' Auſtria, e quella di Francia, le 
due prime del mondo, con altri Prencipi 
vi pretendono il diritto di ſuceedere; re- 
plico, ch io non parlo del diritto di ſuece- 
„ dere; laſciandolo alli Dottori de leggi; ne 
"6 Em che debbono fare i prencipi, in- 


8 ſegnamento 
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ſegnamento da Teologo; ma di quella che 
hanno fatto e ſaranno ſempre, cioè, ad # J 
ogni modo, dove poſſono, occupando pro- 
vincie a regni vicini, aggrandirſi di qua- 
lunque maniera. E ſe fuſſe mai prencipe 
cChhi meritaſſe ſcuſa, ſarebbe in tal caſo il Re 
di Pottogallo; procacciando tanti'vantaggi 
alla corona di Spagna; la quale ſgravata 
del canchero di Fiandra, diſcarica del 
ſtato di Milano, e rinforzata dal regno 
di Portogallo; con li eſſerciti che a grande 
ſpeſa nutriſce nelli ſtati diſgiunti, e le forze 
di Portogallo ſarrebbe otioſa nella Guienna 
e Linguadoca una grandiſſima diverſione 
all' arme Franceſi, qualunque volte vo- 
leſſino aſſalire, IImperio, l' Italia, li Paeſi 
| baſh, 0 1 f iſole Britanniche 3 in luogo che 
hoggi per le ſue perdite continue non fa altro 
ſe non accreſcer loro ſtati e gloria, come è 
detto di ſopra. Merita anche più ſcuſa que- 
ſto R8zperche ſe qualche prencipe Tedeſco 
o Franceſe diventaſſe Rè di Spagna, è quaſi 
immancabile che non perdi i ſuoi ſtati: Ma 
mediante il partito ſopradetto, liberandoſi 
A _— n diventa il primo Re del 
GIN tri mondo; 


. 
| 
' 
N 
| 
| 
| 
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mondo ; fi il Portogallo e le fue Indie, 


«ſcacciata per ſempre la guerra) felici; i 
ſuoi nobili e Corteggiani (pentitiſi della co- 
plants dell ultima rivoluzione) feliciſ- 
fimi. Però quanto alla potenza grande 
delle ſopradette due famiglie pretendenti; 
queſt & circonſtanza favorevole al Re di 


Portogallo, che eſſendo nemici implacabili, 
non 8 uniranno mai contro di lui. All 
Imperio, I Italia, a i Svizzeri, a la Suecia, 
Danimarca, Pologna e la Turchia ſarà 
grato Vabaflamento della caſa d Auſtria: e 
a tutto il mondo, veder la Francia caduta 
dalle ſperanze di 977 15 * corona di 
N 

E ANCoRA che a gli Ingleſi, — 


Hamborgheſi, e altri popoli che dal com- 


mercio fanno il lor capitale, Vunione del 


Portogallo con la Spagna non ſaria tanto 
ita; nientedimeno non s'arriſchieran- 


no d' impedirla, per non perdere il loro 


pit ricco commercio, ch è quello cn la 


Spagna, e non dare preteſto alla cattura 
delle immenſe ricchezze de nh merca- 
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210 Diſcorſo delle 

Nx. ſecondo luogo trattaremo delli in- 
tereſſi del Elettore di Baviera; il quals * 
per diſtorre l Imperatore dalle pretenſioni 
alla corona di Spagna che può haver per 
1 ſuoi figliuoli, e renderſelo affiſtente nell 
avanzare il Prencipe di Baviera, nipote 
del detto Imperatore, a quella dignitd, 
debbe offrire di laſciare l heredità del E- 
lettorato e de ſuoi dominu al Arciduca; 
perche non eſſendole fayorevole Vimpe- 


ratore, non ſi può che non diſperi della 


corona di Spagna per il figlinolo : E per 


indurlo a quel partito, oltre la conſidera- 


tione del nipote, è probabile che la Francia 
non $'opporrebbe tanto a qualunque altro 


prencipe quanto a uno che fuſſe della caſa 
d' Auſtria; ed è partito più ficuro al Im- 


peratore, che la Monarchia di Spagna fuſſe 


'2 di qualunque altro prencipe, che ſforzan- 


doſi di continuarla nella caſa d'Auſtria, ar- 


riſchiare ch un Franceſe non diventaſſe 


ſignore. L'Imperatore non deve far poco 
conto d accreſcere la ſua caſa de dominii di 
Baviera, e d'un altro Elettorato. E agli 
ali Potentati dell Furor ſara più grato 

| qualſivoglia 
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qualſvoglia prencipe per Re di Spagna, 
1 che fuſſe o della caſa d'Auſtria, o 
di quella di Francia; e pit toſto il Prencipe 
di Baviera che alcuno de pretendenti che 
- accreſceſle ſtati alla Spagna. 

IL Prencipe di Baviera avenendo alla 
corona di Spagna, e volendo farſi ftrada 
anche lui, ſenza ſoſpetto, al Imperio del 
mondo, per dar tempo alle coſe di Spagna 
di riordinarſi, dovera, con il conſenſo del 
ſuo popolo, alienare gli Paeſi baſſi nel modo 
ſopra detto; e far il cambio di Milano e 
Sardegna con la Toſcana; o, rifutando 
il Gran Duca quel cambio, dare lo ſtato 
di Milano a i Venetiani e Genoefi per la 
Morea e Iſola di Corſica; che faranno 
facilmente difeſe, e commode per FImperio 
del mare Mediterraneo. E eſſendo i Ve- 
netiani e Genoeſi tanto rinforzati in Lom- 
bardia, ſaranno un oſtacolo grandiſſimo 
alla Francia qualunque volta voleſſe aſſa- 
lire I Italia. E queſto ultimo cambio pud 
in ſimil caſo farſi dal Re di Portogallo. 
Ma pi toſto che lo ſtato di Milano reſtaſſe 
*Zz carico alla Spagna, e deſſe occaſione a 

© 7 Franceſi, 
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Franceſi, Tedeſchi, Suizzeri e al Duca di 
Savoia di perturbare la pace d'Italia; e fa 
ceſſe grado per aſſalire gli altri dominii 
Spagnuol 1 in quel paeſe, doverà eſſere alie- 
nato in ogni modo; o dividendolo tri 1 
vicini, o concedendo a quel popolo la loro 
| liberta, e congiungendolo con i Suizzeri, 
per oſtacolo invincibile a i Franceſi tutte 
volte che voleſſino aſſalire l'Italia. 
8x da gli Spagnuoli veniſſe accettato il 
Duca di Savoia per Re, potrebbe portar 
loro vantaggi grandiſſimi; perche congi- 
unti 1 ſuoi domini col ſtato di Milano, e 
poſſedendo ĩ paſſi delle Alpi, ſarebbe padro- 
ne in Lombardia, e (compreſe le iſole di 
Sicilia e Sardegna) Re delle due terze d'Ita- 
lia: donde non meno che dalla Spagna me- 
deſima, potrebbe far teſta a qualunque l 
aſſaliſſe. Dira alcuno ch'il Papa, i Vene- 
tiani, Genoeſi, il Gran Duca, e gli al- 
tri Potentati d'Italia, ingeloſiti d' una tan- 
ta grandezza, fi collegaranno per opporſi a 
| tal diſegno. Ma quando fi collegaſſero, 
| | non vorrebbero chiamare ſubito arme fo- 
| 


reſtiere in Italia — a quel paecſe 
Se _ 


chſe di Spagna. 125- 
quaſi ſempre fatale) per diſtruggere una 


Jrandezza ſorſa ſenza moſſa d armi; ma 
bene a porvi termine che non acereſceſſe: 
perche era pid da temete Carlo quinto e 
Filippo ſuo figliuolo, ch un Duca di Savoia 
divenuto Rè di Spagna, e una tale gran- 
deazaa ſara piuttoſto la ſicurtà d' Italia 
contra le arme de Franceſi; ſendo tempo 
chiamarle, quando non contento del anti- 


co dominio della caſa ſua, e di quello de gli 


Spagnuoli in Italia, queſto prencipe voleſſe 
attentare ſopra alcun altro ſtato di quel 
paeſe. E Vodio implacabile trà le due 
caſe di Francia e Auſtria impediendole a 
congiungerſi contro di lui; ſarebbe la ſua 
ficurta, Ma volendo procacciarſi tempo 
di penſar a la monarchia del mondo, biſog- 
narebbe alienare i Paeſi baſſi nel modo ſo- 
pradetto, e cambiare il Cremoneſe e Lo- 
deſano per il Monferrato. 

IL mondo tutto s opporrebbe alle preten- 
tioni del Delfino; nondimeno il padre deve 


far ſembiantealla prima di voler ſoſtenerle; 
aaffinche gli Spagnuoli accettaſſino più facil- 


nente il Duca di Berria per Re: il quale ri- 
d ebene P 3 cevuto 
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214 Difcorſo delle 
cevuto da loro farà riuſcire la congiuntione 
delle duoi imperii di Francia e Spagna cotP 
ogni facilti. | Diranno i Franceſi ch'eflen- , 
do neceffario provedere d'un ſueceſſore la 
corona di Spagna, e ſendo il diritto nella 

à del Delfino, nondimeno il loro Re 
come chriſtianiſſimo, per opporſi all effuſi- 
one di ſangue de Chriſtiani; per non dare 
occaſione a guerre immortali, e riempire 
il mondo dello ſpavento che ſarà per ſuſci- 
tare una tal ſucceſſione, fi contenterà ch'il 
ſuo nipote il Duca di Berria ſia ricevuto 
per Re; e che lo mandera in Iſpagna non 
ſolamence ſenza eſerciti, o alcuni huomini 
militari, ma con la ſola ſeguita de ſuoi do- 
meſtici; i quali (eſſendo lui ricevuto da- 
gli Spagnuoli ſopra confini) fi torneranno 
tutti in Francia, ſenza che un ſolo paggio 

rimaneſſe nella Spagna: che tutto Vavan- 
taggio che ne riſultarebbe alla Francia ſara 
Phonore di dare un Re alla Spagna, il 
quale havendo gli medeſimi interrefſi con 
l Spagnuoli, li ſeguitera ſempre. Parole 
Af E ſe con queſto doramento della, 
e ſoporifera poſſono addormentare gli 
Spagnuoli; 
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Spagnuoli; avanti che fi ſvegliano, gr in- 
datenarebbono tutti; o riempiendo i loro 
dominit d' eſerciti Franceſi, ſotto preteſto 
daiutarli quando fuffino aſſaliti dalla caſa 
d Auſtria, o per mille altre maniere le- 
quali è al tutto ſoverchio diehiarare. 
PrRò per addormentare non folamente 
gli Spagnuoli, ma tutti gli altri popoli dell 
Europa, proporranno anche i Franceſi, chi il 
Re Britannico e la Republica d' Olanda (i 
quali ſoli poſſono) ſiano mallevadori della 
Francia, dando fede che quel reame non ſi 
prevalera in alcun modo della ſucceſſione 
del Duca di Berria alla corona di Spagna; 
il quale libero in quel imperio, diventara 
nemico della Francia, quanto qualunque 
Prencipe Auſtriaco. Diranno di pid; che 
facendo queſta malleveria, liberaranno non 
ſolamente gli altri ſtati del Europa, ma 
ſe medeſime d' una guerra dannofiflima : 
Che, eſauſti di danari, e ſendo il com- 
mercio unico rimedio per rihaverne, deb- 
bono in ogni modo conſervare la pace. E 
, veramente la mala amminiſtratione della 
baff guerra, principalmente nelle coſe del 
P 4 mare 


eſſendo i popoli dell' Europa impoveriti e 
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mare & maneggio de danari publici, può 
con ragione torre la volonta a gli lasleſ⸗ 
di ricomminciar la guerra in Fiandra 
(laquale ſarebbe tanto pernicioſa a quella 
natione, quanto il non opporſi alli diſegni 
di Francia con ogni loro forza navale.) 
Ma, oltre che i Franceſi con le loro ma- 
neggi imbrogliando gli Ingleſi con gli O- 
landeſi, o gli Ingleſi tra ſe medeſimi (coſe 

non troppo difficili) riuſcirebbe quella mal- 
leveria vana, pare che vi ſia qualche ve- 
leno naſcoſto, che corrompendo li negotil 
di quelli paeſi, ſarà per precipitarli in ogni 
modo. Di maniera che in queſto corrot- 
tiſſimo ſecolo (eſſendo tanto peggiorata 
ogni conditione d huomini, i quali fi laſci- 
ano ingannare non per difetto di ſcienza, 

ma di virtu) quel groſſo inganno della 


Francia può forſe riuſcire; maſſimamente 


ſtracchi della guerra; pur che la Francia 

a 1 Corteggiani non riſparmi danari, ne a 

prencipi promeſſe d'aiutarli a torre la li- 
berta a ſudditi e wel, e bandirla 4 
mondo. To | 


Ma 
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M ſe queſte aſtutie de Franceſi non 
haveſſero il ſucceſſo deſiderato (benche 
la poſſono ſperare dal abandonamento di 
queſto ſnervato ſecolo) e che fi trovino 
ſforzati e procedere più ſcopertamente 
(non volendo gli Spagnuoli il Duca per 
Re) poſſono con groflifiimi eſſerciti e 
flotte, aſſalire lo ſtato di Milano, il Reg- 
no, la Sicilia, e. la Sardegna, collocando 
tutte le loro ſperanze nella preſtezza della 
conquiſta, per prevenire 1 Tedeſchi: E 
nel medeſimo tempo facendo guerra defen- 
ſiva nelli Paeſi baſſi, e laſciando perdere 
alcune piazze a gli Ingleſi e Olandeſi, per 
addormentare quei popoli, poſſono man- 
dare un eſercito piccolo per non eſſer affa- 
mato) ma di gente lettiſſima in Iſpagna: 
e uccellando anche gli Spagnuoli colla mo- 
ſtra del Duca di Berria a la teſta di queſto 
eſercito, verranno a capo de loro diſegni':s 
e gli Spagnuoli con la perdita de loro do- 
minii in Italia, diventaranno anch' effi Pro- 
vincia: perche ricevuto 1] Duca di Berria 
con eſſercito, 1 Franceſi diſporranno ogni 
a in Iſpagna a loro voglia. | 
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E yn ritenerſi gran parte d Italia col 
eſtluſons di Todeſchi, e con le meno ſo - 
ſpetto degli Italiani, poſſono accordarſi col 
Duca di Savoia; il quale ſtabilito Rè di 
Napoli da loro, cederà i fuoi dominii an- 
tichi alla Francia: e fe rifiutaſſe queſto 
eambio poſſono facilmente ſcacciarlo dal 

ſuo ſtato. Ma none veriſimile che lo rifi- 

uti; perche pervenendo. Milano, Napoli, 
Sicilia, e Sardegna nelle mani de Franceſi, 

fark prencipe molto pit: precario nelli ſta- 

ti vecchi, che ſe in Napoli ſtabilito fuſſe. 

Poſſedendo Napoli havra non ſolamente 

titolo di Re, ma reame ricchiflimo e de- 

litioſo. E vero che la ſua famiglia & anti- 
quata nelli dominii vecchi e molto amata 
dial ſuo popolo; ma ſe i governa col ſenno 

non ha da temere dalli nuovi ſudditi, quali 

ſono della medeſima provincia, lingua, co- 

ſtumi e religione: e quello paeſe reſtituito 

alla vera degnità dun regno, havendo pren- 
| _ cipe proprio & Italiano, non effendo pit 
| predato da Governatori, e doppo ducent 
| £ anni di ſervitù da Barbari (cos! ehiamano 
gli . liberato, le ſarà fedele. 
"mY 
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- In: queſto modo il Re Chriſtianiſſimo, 

© congiungendo lo Nato di Milano con la 

Francia, mediante la poſſeſſionede idominii 

del Duca di Savoia di qua e di 12 delle 
Alpi, pigliarà piede con tanto forza in 
Italia, che ſara molto difficile ſcacciarlene. 
La Sicilia e Sardegna, eſſendo iſole, faran- 
no facilmente difeſe, e non daranno tanta 
geloſia, quanto ſe ritenendoſi Napoli, alie- 
naſſe quelle iſole al Duca. Ne può temer 
il Re che quel prencipe ſi collegaſſe con gli 
altri potentati d'Italia per aſſalirlo; per- 
che il Re eſſendo padrone del mare, e 
havendo la Sicilia per pigliarlo addoſſo; 
ſarebbe pericoloſo a un prencipe nuovo nel 
governo, rinunciare alla ſua amicitia, cer- 
care altri amici, e dare preteſto quantun- 
que minimo a perturbationi nuove in un 
popolo tanto vario e mutabile. 

VM con tutto queſto e fuor d ogni dub- 
bio, ch il Papa, i Venetiani, e le minorj | 
Republiche d'Italia collegandoſi col Impe- 
rio e i Svizzeri ſaranno per impedirequeſto 
„ ſtabilimento de Franceſi in Italia. E coſa 

' difficile ingannare gl traliant ; la guerra 
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d' Italia & ſtata ſempre fatale alle arme 
Franceſe; ed è il paeſe molto impedito ® 
da monti e fiumi. Poſſono i Todeſchi, e 
principalmente Imperatore, e il Bavareſe, 
che ſono i più vicine; e ambedui preten- 
denti alla corona di Spagna, collegati con i 
Suizzeri e ſcendendo dalle Alpi, inondare 
la Lombardia con tanti eſereiti, che ſi 
pentiranno i Franceſi x haver modi» ba 
12 in quel paeſ. 1 
E sARRRRRE forſe non ſolo partito buono, 
po neceſſario alla Francia, d'offrire a l 
Elettore di Baviera lo ſtato di Milano, 
col patto d'effer poſta da lui nella poſſeſſi- 
one de Paeſi baſſi Spagnuoli. Ed è probabile 
che! Elettore può accettare queſto partito, 
ſe 1Imperatore ricuſaſſe acconſentire chi il 
Prencipe Elettorale otteneſſe la corona di 
Spagna a conditioni dette di ſopra. Li 
ſtati appartenenti al Elettore nell“ Ala- 
magna, e il Ducato di Milano, ſaranno 
vicini per darſi ſoccorſo mutuo, contro l 
Imperatore, o qualunque potentato d' Ita- 
ha I affalifle. I Franceſi non poſſedendo 
altro ch'il Piemonte, e rende meſſo un 
814 1 


: of a Spagna. a 
potente prencipe in Italia, darebbono me- 
ono ſoſpetto delle arme loro: E in queſto 
modo tenendo i Todeſchi diſuniti, e gua - 
dagnato un collegato cos poderoſo contro 
alla caſa d Auſtria come è VElettore di 
Baviera (il quale raddopiava quaſi ſem- 
pre le forze di quella caſa in Alamagna) 
voltandoſi contra la Spagna, e non havendo 
più ad eſſer impediti in Italia, trovarebbono 
molto commodo d' haver affortificate le 
ſpalle con li Paeſi baſſi e contr 
alla Gran Bretagna e Olanda. 
Pxxdð ſe la Francia in niſſun 050 po- : 
reffl ſpiccare il Bavareſe dall' antica amici- 
tia della caſa d Auſtria, ſara obligata, ri- 
tenendoſi Napoli, far dono dello ſtato di 
Milano al Duca di Savoia, il quale per 
antichi e nuovi dominii divenuto poten- 
tiſſimo in Lombardia, ſarà confederato fe- 
deliſſimo contr' i Todeſchi. E i Franceſi 
poſſedendo il Regno di Napoli darebbero 
minor geloſia a gli Italiani, che ſe poſſe- 
deſſero la Savoia, le Alpi, il Piemonte e 
„Milano, Paeſi congiunti e contigui alla 
Francia, la — di queſta maniera po- 
2 trebbe 
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trebbe aſſicurarſi delle cole dais E 1 
Todeſchi non havendo forze di mare none 
poſſono opporſi alle arme Franceſi in If- 
pagna; quale havrà ſempre influenza maſ- 

ſima a titar dopo ie gli altri ſuoi dominii. 

PEzko0 ſe rinunziando i dominii Spag- 

nuoli in Italia a Todeſchi e Italiani, i 

Franceſi diventafiino ſignori di Spagna, 

e de domini Spagnuoli nelle Indie, porte- 
ranmo danno grandiſſimo al commercio 
degli Ingleſi e Olandeh,, quale di giorno in 

giorno venendo meno, quelle nationi in 
pocki anni faranno affatto ſcacciati dal 
mare per le potentiſſime armate di Fran- 
cia, alle quali hoggi non manca altro che 
quel numero di marinari, ch il comercio 
delle Indie e del mare Mediterraneo por- 
gerd loro, ſenza parlare delle richezze 

925 di quelli commerci, e delle miniere di Pe- 

bi, Per tanto la Potenza del Re Chriſtia- 
niffimo ne' noſtri tempt è diventata tanto 
formidabile, che s haveſſe diſegno d inſig - 
norirſi di qualunque parte della monarchia 

di Spagna, biſogna ch' aſpetti d havere FX 
mondo congiurato contra di lui, eccetto * 

| forſe 
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forſe alcuni prencipi a quali ſpartirebbe 
© una parte delle ſpoglie. 

Ep è tanto potente nel mare il R2 Bri- 
tannico per le flotte d Inghilterra e Olanda, 
che potendo non ſolamente impedirlo nella 

conquiſta d America, ma darla ſturba- 
mento maſſimo in quella di Spagna medeſi- 
ma, liberandola dall' aſſedio delle flotte 
Franceſi, che è probabile ſenza qualche 
partito molto avantaggioſo a i ſuoi popoli e 
a quelli d'Olanda, non fara per ſoffrire che 
America ſettentrionale agli Ingleſi (nella 
quale hanno di gia molte colonie) riti- 
rando quelle di Francia ; e agli Olan- 
defi i domini Spagnuoli nella India Ori- 
entale, e quel che reſta alla Spagna ne Pae- 
ſi baſſi. Se fi diceſle eſſer queſte ſuppoſi- 
tioni e dimande intolerabili ; riſpondo, 
ch' abbracciando il Re Chriſtianiffimo 


tutti li dominii Spagnuoli, le perderebbe 
tutti; che ho moſtrato che le guerre in 
Italia ſono molto difficili, e quaſi impra- 
ticabili a Franceſi; che queſte conceſſioni 
al Re Britannico (il quale non può accet- 
* tare conditioni inferiori, ſe non voleſſe 

| 2 che 
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che gli Ingleſi e Olandeſi abandonaſſino il 
mare come e detto) faranno ogni coſa fa- 
cile al Re di Francia, la quale fi ritiene 
anch afſai; perche poſſedendo inſieme con 
la Francia, la Spagna e l' America Meridio- 
nale, può col tempo facilmente inſignorirſi 
del mondo, come ſi farà chiaro di ſotto: e 
queſto anche ſenza Vavantaggio di collo- 
care la ſedia del Imperio in Iſpagna; non 
eſſendo veriſimile che la Francia ancora 
piena di popoli, vorrebbe ſottometterſi alla 
ſpopolata Iſpagna. Ma ſe voleſſero ac- 
conſentire a queſto partito, pare coſa facile 
congiungere li duoi Imperii. E veramen- 
te ſono diventati tanto vili i Franceſi 
ſotto la preſente ſervitù, ch' il loro Re 
non havrebbe gran difficoltà d' eſſeguire 
un tal diſegno, mediante quella ſola con- 
ditione, che la Francia haveſſe governa- 
tori Franceſi. Ma una tale riſolutione 
parerebbe agli Spagnuoli coſa tanto in- 
credibile, che quando fuſſe preſa con in- 
tiera ſincerità, non fi per ſuaderebbono mai 
che fuſſe altro ch inganno; e non . 
mente 1 Spagnuoli, ma tutti gli altri po- 
| poli 
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* s'opporrebbono. Oltre ch' a gli huo- 


e maſſimamente a prencipi, non 
baſta Vanimo a un coſi gran diſegno; eſſen- 


do non meno impotenti a laſciare di ſe me- 


moria eterna per coſe di grandezza ſtraor- 
dinaria, come per quelle di vera virtù. 
PROCEDIAMo a ragionare degli altri pre- 
tendenti. L'Arciduca pare un ſucceſſore 
molto acconcio: eſſendo della medeſima 
caſa con il Re preſente, eſſendo neceſſario 


continuare in quella la corona di Spagna, per 
contrapeſare al poter ecceſſivo della Fran- 


cia; oltre che non aggiunge altro ſtato alla 
Spagna; ne altre amiſtadi fuor di quelle 
che godi hoggi. E veriſimile ch eſſendo 
della medeſima caſa, ſara come i ſuoi pre- 
deceſſori prencipe pacifico; non ſara in- 
novata coſa alcuna ; il mondo non s' accor- 
gera che la Spagna habbia mutato Rè; e 
ſk l Imperatore facendo pace con la caſa 
Ottomanna, deſſe al Bavaro alcune pi- 


azze. ſopra il Reno, per renderlo ſempre 


nimico alla Francia, non havra l Arciduca 
atro nimico ch' i Franceſi. Di modo che 
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mezzo di quelli prencipi che non votreb- 
bono mutàzioni in Europa dopo la mort 
del Re di Spagna, e quietata ogri coſa, 

r prepararſi all Imperio univerſale, non 
i altro cambio a fare che quello de paeſi 
bafſi .Spagnuoli nel modo detto di f 'y 
—_ neceſſario ritener lo ſtato di 

no per haver ſoccorſo dal padre. 

Ix tutte le pretentioni alla corona di 
9 eſſendo il capitale eſſer voluto be- 
ne e chiamato da Spagnuoli medeſimi, e 

| veriſimile che la caſa d' Auſtria, come 
antiquata in quel pacſe, havra ſempre 
molti parteggiani; la caſa di Francia per 
li nemiſtadi paſſate e I incomportabilit} 
= d' humori pochi; e che la parte d' aleune 
Grandi di Spagna corrotti da danari Fran- 
ceſi ſparira alla morte del Re. Però ſuc- 
cedendo un Prencipe Franceſe, benche 
fuſſe alienato d' animo dalla ſoa patria, e 
diventafſe tutto Spagnuolo, non farebbe 
di tanto ſoſteg no alle coſe di Spagna, quan- 
to un prencipe ch haveſſe amiſtadi e pa- 
rentadi in Alamagna; ne queſto ultimp 
giovarebbe tanto, quanto un prencipe chi 
— vi 
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vi havefſe dominii potentiſſimi. Di ma- 
Mera” che è veriſimile che li Spagnuoli 
attaccando Putile con le inclinationi loro, 
ſaranno per offrir al Imperatore, che me- 
diante la congiuntione de ſuoi dominii 
ereditarii alla corona di Spagna, ſenza 
che poſſino mai pit eſſer alienati da quella, 
accettarebbono il Ræ de Romani per il loro 
Re. E vero ch' una tanta potenza far 
molto invidiata e temuta; darebbe gran 
geloſia a 1 Todeſchi; & è veriſimile che 
la caſa d' Auſtria ne perderia la dignita | 
Imperiale, divenutà a eſſa quaſi propria. 
Perd quella caſa per I aggiunta de tanti 
regni ſi conſolarebbe di quella perduta 
dignita. E non ſaranno i Todeſchi mai 
per fare Imperatore uno della caſa di Fran- 
cia; mA più toſto uno della loro natione, 
per tener la bilancia trà queſte due caſe 
potentiſſime, e inſieme quella di Europa; 
il che ſarà più facile ad un tal Imperatore 
che alli deboli Veneziani, o mutabili In- 
gleſi. Non havranno da temere i To- 
deſchi d' una tale potenza, ſendo la Fran- 
cia ne noſtri tempi divenuta potentiſſima. 
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Dira forſe alcuno che la Spagna dimanda 


un prencipe che vi faccia la ſua refidenzF 


e I Auſtria un altro per opporſi a gli Otto- 
manni ſopra il Danubio: Riſpondo, che 
dalla Sicilia e Regno di Napoli fi potreb- 
bono mandar ſoccorſi coſi preſti e potenti 
nelli pack vicini di Croatia, Boſnia, Raſ- 

cia, Schiavonia, e Ongaria ; ed i marem- 


mi mid Grecia infeſtare con tanto agio, medi- 


ante un armata navale trattenuta a O- 
tranto, che una tale congiuntione de ſtati 


ſopradetti ſarebbe mezzobaſtante a rouina- 


re Imperio di Turchi; e ch' un tanto Re, 
ancorache non faceſſe ſcorrerie perpetue, 
come faceva Carlo quinto, non deve tuttavia 
ſepelirſi in Iſpagna all imitatione di Filippo 
ſecondo. Ma deve ancora queſto prencipe, 
ben che ſaria tanto potente, alienare da ſe 
nel modo ſopradetto quel Canchero di Fi- 
andra, e poner la ſedia del Imperio . a 


Cartagena, per eſſer vicina a J. 
quelli ** cl al Imperio de Torehi fon 


oppoſti. 
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di forze militari per inſignorirſene. Ne 
e hogg! tanta la loro autorità, che, ſe 
alcuno de pretendenti alla corona di Spag- 


na gli voleſſe ceder quel reame, baſtaſſe a 


renderle coſa equivalente a tanto dono. 
Dr privati pretendenti alla corona di 
Spagna non e niſſuno, che ſia venuto alla 


conoſcenza mia, fuor del Duca di Medina 


Celi, diſceſo d'Alfonfo diſeredato: ma non 
e veriſimile che ne lui, ne alcun Vice-Rè 


Spagnuolo poſſa inſignorirſi della —_— 


chia di Spagna, o alcuna parte d' eſſa 
perche ſono tanti prencipi potenti, qual 


a flotte e eſſerciti commandano, per im- 


pedirli : e che de privati niſſuno vuol ce- 
dere tanto grado al altro. - 

PzRod non e coſa che poſſa dar pin facilta 
al prencipe che ſuccedeſſe a quella corona, 
ne che ſia piu atta A liberare i popoli di 
Spagna dallo ſpavento e i diſordini orri- 
bili, ch'altrimente ſono per avvenire a la 
morte del Re preſente, quanto è, ch'o 
naſſe lui dello ſucceſſore nella ſua vita; 


Perch per la ſua aucb ſarebbe deter- 
*.- * minato 
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minato il ſuo popolo; e molte coſe fi po- 
tranno fare per prevenire diſegni contra 
rii; maſſimamente i cambii tanto neceſſa- 
rii alle coſe di Spagna, i quali ſaranno 


difficiliſſimi ad eſſeguirſi da un prencipe 
nuovo nel governo, per le varie viſioni 

de popoli, che conſiderando pin i nomi 
che le coſe, mormoreranno contra tante 
mutationi fatte d'un foreſtiero: In luogo 
che efleguiti queſti cambii per il governo 
preſente di Spagna, il nuovo Re non 
trovera altra difficoltà ch il trasferirſi in 


quel reame. 


Ho parlato come hene da governarſi i 
Prencipi ſopradetti per ottenere la corona 
di Spagna; delli avantaggii che portareb- 
bono a quella; dell' oppoſitioni, e mezzi 
per ſuperarle, e della facilità ch' il cambio 
d'alcuni ſtati darebbe loro per haver tempo 
a riordinare le coſe di Spagna, a prepararla 
ſenza ſoſpetto alla monarchia univerſale. 
Reſta ch' io diſcorri delle modi che ha 
de tener il prencipe che ſuccedeſſe alla co- 
rona di Spagna per ottener a ſe grandiſſimi 
a e far Rada &: Mok ſucceſſori al 


© Bs Q. Imperio 


Imperio del mondo. E prima non mi 
ware neceſſario allungar queſto ragiona- 
mento, dimoſtrando che la Francia preva- 


lendoſi del inganno del Duca di Berria, 
ancorache- non aggiungeſſe alli ſuoi ſtati 
altri dominii che la Spagna e I America 


meridionale, come e detto di ſopra, po- 


ſignorirſi del mondo; nientedimeno per li- 
berarmi di quel che ho promeſlo, dirò, che 
habbiamo viſto il Re Chriſtianiſſimo du- 
rante l' ultima guerra, far teſta a tant 


prencipi, che baſta provare che con detta 


aggiunta, la quale porta ſeco le miniere di 
Perù, ſaria troppo più potente che tutti 
gli altri prencipi dell' Europa. Laſcianda 
dunque indietro il ragionare di queſta 
parte, come coſa ſoverchia, parlerd ſola. 
mente de mezzi che deve tenere qualun- 
ue altro pretendente otteneſſe la corona di 
Spagna, per far ſtrada a ſuoi ſucceſſori al 
imperio univerſale. 

Lo ſtabilire buoni ordiai dentro un 
regno diſordinato è coſa difficile, per le 
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trebbe facilmente con quella aggiunta in- 


n dee di ſopra, e richiede grandiſſi- 
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ma deſtrezza; maſſimamente quando il 
prencipe è foreſtiero, e nuovo nello ſtato® 


che deve riformare. Conſiderato queſto, 
non poſſo far meglio, che proporre ad un 


tale Vefſempio del Re Catolico Fernando, 
del quale il ſopracitato autore nel ſuo libro 
del prencipe dice cofi ; Coſtui ſi pud 
© chiamare quaſi prencipe nuovo; perche 


dun Re debole è diventato per fama, e 


« per gloria il primo Re de i Chriſtiani. 


Egli nel principio del ſuo regno aſſaltò 


© 1a Granata, e quella impreſa fu il fon- 
© damento dello ſtato ſuo: In prima, ei 
« la fece otioſo, ſenza ſoſpetto d eſſer im- 
« pedito; tenne occupati in quella li ani- 
mi de Baroni di Caſtiglia, li quali pen- 


fſando a queſta guerra, non penſavano 


ad innovare ; e lui acquiſtava in queſto 
< mezzo riputazione e imperio ſopra di 
© loro; che non ſe n'accorgevano. Pote 


n nutrire con danari della Chieſa e de po- 


e poli gli eſſerciti; e fare un fondamento 
© con quella guerra lunga alla militia ſua, 


a qualedipoi Tha honorato. Eſſempio . 


incomparabile, e molto accommodato alla 
. Conditione 
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conditione d'un tal prencipe; il quale vo- 
dlendo imitare quel ſavio Re dovrà fare la 
ſua prima impreſa contr a i Mori di Bar- 
beria. Vero è, che le guerre in Africa ſono 
difficili; è le impreſe de Chriſtiani in quel 
paeſe hanno poco riuſcito; ma la cagione 
è ſtata per haverle fatte leggiere, ſenza 
forza baſtante, & male ordinate. 
I x queſta guerra contr' a infedeli non 
fari impedito da niſſuno; non dari a 
qualunque Prencipe Chriſtiano geloſia: 
La Chieſa, e tutta Italia daranno danari: 
I ſuoi popoli ne contribuiranno volontieri 
per tale impreſa, e non fi può fare coſa 
più utile, e commoda per la Spagna; per- 
che, mediante la conquiſta de regni di 
Fez e di Morocco, paeſi tanto fruttiferi 
e vicini, verrà il Domicilio di queſt” im- 
perio ad eſſer raddoppiato dall' altra banda 
del diſtretto. Ma gli avantaggii che ne 
riſulteranno mentre dura la guerra, ſaran- 
no molto pit conſiderabili che Pacquiſto , 
perche, come dice il noſtro autore, tenendo 
e occupati li animi de ſuoi ſudditi, penſa- 
fanno a quella guerra, e non ad innovare; 
acquiſtard 
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fondamenta con aualla guerra alla militias 


ſua z e quello che di ogni altra coſa pid 


importa, la riputatione di tanta impreſa 
le dara autarita, e credito. baſtante, a in- 
trodurre nuovi ordini nelle coſe di Spagna 
e d' India. | 

 ProcepenDo aunque aqueſti enecelſa- 
rio prima adoperare debiti mezzi per ripo- 
polare la Spagna, e India, avezzando 
quelli popoli all' agricoltura, alle arti me- 


| caniche, 8 al comercio. 2 Per ripopolare 
la Spagna e India, ſi poſſono adoperare 


molti mezzi ; ma è coſi grande il manca- 
mento de popeli, che ſaranno tutti per fa- 
re effetto dopo ſecoli; ſe non interviene 


toleranza per tutte le religioni. Non mi 


fugge Loppoſitione che ſarà fatta dagli 
Eccleſiaſtici, i quali per gli intereſſi loro 


particolari (alieni dallo ſpirito di pace, e 

dell' Evangelio) ſono nemici mortali a tutti 

quelli chi non ſi ſottopongono al arbitrio 

loro; ma fi pud opporvi la ragion di ſtato, | 

e la ſomma necefliaa. E veramente t pid 
c 
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che tempo, che gli Spagnuoli diſingannati 
v(come ne ſono hoggi molti d' eſſi) laſcino 
a Franceſi queſto errore fatale al goyerno, 
di travagliare e affliggere 1 popoli per cauſa 
di religione, e non volere ſudditi, che 
non ſiano d' una medeſima opinione in 
| miſterii altiſſimi e difficiliſſimi: & i Fran- 


ceſi ſono ſtati tanto piu ſciocchi, che 


non hanno potuto imparare, per I eſpe- 
rienza degli Spagnuoli. Ma queſti pigli- 


ando il partito della toleranxa, T India 


ſi riemperebbe de popoli, e la Spagna di- 
ventaria popolatiſſima; il che & F unico 
fondamento baſtante a ſopportare grand 


Imperio ; e gli Eccleſiaſtici iſtefſi hay- 


ranno caggione opportuna a convertire alla 
fede molta gente, della medeſima maniera 
che fece il noſtro Redentore. L'aumento 


de popoli tirà dopo ſe quello dell agricol- 
tura, delle arte mecaniche, del comercio, 
e navigatione: e per la conſuetudine de 


foreſtieri, gli Spagnuoli comincieranno po- 
co à poco ad aſſuefarſi al lavoro e induſtria; 
la grand' inclinatione che ha havuto ſem- 


pre ae natione all' ozio, & infingardia, 
eſſendo 
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eſſendo ſtata una cauſa principale della ſua 
debolezza. Ma queſto rimedio non baſ-o 
tando ſolo, biſognerebbe aggiungervi leggi, 
e regole rigoroſiſſime come ad un male oſ- 
tinato: e per allettare, e conſervarſi i fo- 
reſtieri, come per proteggere i nativi me- 
deſimi, fara neceſſario, rendere a tutti i 
ſudditi, anche nelle provincie remotiſſi- 
me, Siuſtitia eſatta, pronta e di poca 
ſpeſa; punire ; le crudelta fatte naſcoſamen- 
te in India e con ſu pplicii orribili : e con 
J eſempio del prencipe, a queſto effetto po- 
rentifſimo, correggere quell orgoglio fan- 
taſtico, tanto inatto a Wr buon 
| omen. | 
L'AUMENTo del comercio e navights- 
one, accreſcerà il numerode marinarii, e ſarà 
per renderli eſperti, & eſercitati nella mi- 
litia del mare, la quale il prencipe imi- 
tando gli ordini de' gli Ingleſi, Olandeſi, 
e Franceſi, deve in ogni modo promovere, 
e farne il ſuo capitale; perche con quella, 
(come ragionando del ſito di Spagna hog- 
gi detto) potrebbe con più agio acquiſtar 
c conſervarfi l Imperio del mondo, che niſ- 
wh 2 | ſun 
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ſun altro prencipe. Quant al riformare la 
v militia di terra, alla quale la natione Spag- 
nuola è tanto atta, che nel ſecolo paſſato 
pareva che fuſſe diventata loro quaſi pro- 

ia la militare gloria, ſarà neceſſario 
riſtorare la diſciplina, imitare gli ordini 
antichi de Romani nelli fatti d'arme, e 


guerra campale, e quelli de Franceſi nelli 


aſſedii. Sono infinite altre coſe da dire 
intorno a queſta materia, mà mi baſta 
d' aver parlato delle piu neceſſarie; maſſi- 
mamente ragionando a prencipi, chi han- 
no tanti vantaggii per riformare un 
verno, eſſendo ſoli a farlo, e l' eſſempio 
loro tanto efticace. 
8x, gettati queſti fondamenti, io ha- 
veſſe a fare pronoſtico di quello che fuſſe 
per avvenire, non dubitarei d'affirmare, 
che per dare a quel prencipe il mondo 
vinto, non biſognaſſe altro che Iaquiſto 


del imperio del mare: e veramente faria 


ſpropoſito grandiſſimo penſare ad accreſcere 
PF imperio ſuo più oltre, prima che fare 
quel acquiſto: perche in tal caſo, nelli 
paeſi diſcoſti da Spagna, havra da far 
guerra con infinite difficoltà, e conſervare 
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TY  Difcorſo de 
Taquiſto con maggiori. Dall Altru parte 
fe Vertaceafſe con i vicini in Europa ſco- 0 

prirebbe diſauvedutamente il diſegno della 


monarehia univerſule, e ſuſciterebbe con- 


tra di ſe grandiſſima invidia. Gli Fran- 
ceſi, Ingleſi, & Olandeſi, quali ſono po- 
tenti ſopra il mare, intertomperebbono la 
communicatione tra la Spagna e gli altri 
dominii; diſtruggerebbono le ſue flotte; 
impedirebbono il ſuo comercio, e e wütet 
rebbono ogni coſa ch' alla ſua grandezza 
debbe far fondamento. Per aquiſtarſi 1 
imperio del mare il prencipe noſtro havri 
grandi vantaggii, eſſendo padrone de rivi 


immenſiſſimi, e de porti commodli e eapaci 


da ogni banda, dal ſettentrione in fuora, 
dove ſono le forze maritime delle ſopra- 


dette tre nationi. Per ſupplire a queſto 
difetto, & inſieme adoperarſi cautamente, 


| biſoricrebbe collegarſi con una di quelle 
contr” alle due altre; ottenendo dal collega- 
to ricerto in tutti i fooi porti; e di più, 
ſe fi poteſſe, uno di quelli cuftodito da fol- 


dati Spagnuoli, per farvi magazzino de 
proviſioni navali. E queſto partito da- 
rebbe 1 meno ſoſpetto che ſe dal principio 


riteneſſe 
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riteneſſe il porto d' Oſtenda. Sari an- 
v cora a propoſito, per non dare th ſe ſoſpetto 
veruno, impiegare ſolamente una parte 
delle ſue forze da quella banda, e con 1 
altra nell iſteſſo tempo eſterminare le 


| flotte, e@ Colonie de nemici nelle 1 1 i" 


Africa e mare Mediterranheo, dove ſard 


il pid forte; portando ſempre grandiflimo 


riſpetto alli intereſſi del collegato, inſino 
che ſcacciate le due altre nationi dal mare, 
non vi reſti ch' una ſola a combattere. 
In queſto acquiſto del imperio del mare, il 


gloria in quella impreſa, perche in eſſa 
conſiſte tutta la difficoltà; e vinta che 


ſarà, laſcia a ſuoi ſucceſlori incatenato il 


mondo, non biſognando altro per imporre 
il colmo all' opta, ch il tempo, e la con- 
_ ritwuatione de ſopradetti buoni ordini. 
Perche acquiſtato il dominio del mare, il 


timanente delle Colonie degli Europei in 
America, Africa, ed India Orientale, 
perviene ſenza contraſta nelle fue mani. 
La Francia che dopo queſto deve eſſer aſ- 


ſalita, indebolita 92 la ſcacciata delli 
| Calviniſti; 
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prencipe ha da fare il maggior ſforzo che 
le ſia poſſibile, e porre quaſi tutta la ſua 
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Calviniſti ; mancando il Re a ela 
buona diſpoſitione che haveva meſſo nelle g 
coſe ſue; non eſſendo in quel regno ne 
cavalli, ne huomini, eccetto i nobili, atti 


| 
| 
5 alla guerra per la miſeria grande de popo- 


li, non potra reſiſtere: gli Ingleſi, & O- 
landeſi, tolto loro il mare, diventeranno 
poveri, e di poca importanza. LItalia è 
effeminata, e ſnervata dagli Eccleſiaſtici, e 
la propria luſſuria. L' Alamagna che ſola 
reſterà d alcun conto, pudò far qualche 
reſiſtenza, però non lunga ne gagliarda a 
tanta forza. L Imperio de Turchi diven- 
tato corrottiſſimo eſſendo aſſalito per mare 
e per terra, ſara facilmente diſtrutto: 
| 


quello del Perſano, Moſcovita, Mogol, de 
Tartari, della Cina, e Gia ppone, come 
vani nomi ſpariranno avanti una tanta 
potenza : e non ſeryiranno ad altro, ch 
inalzare trofei, ſpezioſi per la diverſità 
ſtrana e la richezza delle armi, e habiti 
di quelle debole nationi ; in tutti li quali, 
riſplenderà ſopra tutti li altri nomi, quello 
del riſtoratore del pero... te; 
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"820M 
UPON THE 
STATE of the NarTion; 
In vil 2708, 


GENTLEMEN, | 
I ſeems at firſt view hard to deter- 


mine, whether you would be more 
obliged to one who ſhould perſuade 
you of IS miſerable and irretrievable con- 


dition, into which you are precipitating 


yourſelves, and the reſt of Europe; or to 
him, who after you are convinced, ſhould 
ſhew you how to eſcape. But as it is a 
much more difficult work to convince you 
of the true ſtate of your affairs; ſo it ſeems 
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242 A Speech en the 
to have this advantage, that when you 
know your danger, the frightful and ter 
rible circumſtances of your preſent condi- 
tion will certainly make you improve every 
opportunity, and lay hold upon every thing 
that may in the leaſt contribute to fave 
you: and this will be the more eaſy for 
you to do, fince ſuch means are now in 
4 your power, as could hardly be expected 
on the like occaſion; , and which, if you 
negle&, you have reſolved your own ruin. 
You were formerly convinced, that the 
French King was a dangerous neighbour, 
powerful and vigilant; that there was no 
end of his deſigns, no relying on his trea- 
ties; that he could corrupt not only 2 
1 who und our princes had the m 
= ment of blick affairs, but even 4 
| princes themſelves, The leaſt increaſe of 
= his power at ſea, every inconſiderable fort 
|. taken by him in Flanders, alarmed you 
1 In che higheſt degree. You were jealous 
of his ſecret treaties with your princes, 
and fo induſtrious, that you diſcovered one, 
in n which the abolition of parliaments, and 
| | ſuppreſſion 
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ſuppreſſion of your liberties were expreſly 
aſtipulated; provided England would remain 
his ally, and not oppoſe the deſigns he had 
formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
reſt of Europe. You were then alarmed 
that no care was taken of the proteſtant re- 
ligion abroad, and began from thence, and 
the debaucheries of your princes, to ſuſpect 
them of inclining to a religion that allows 
men to live ill, and conſecrates the arbitrary 
power of kings. But now, as if there 


were not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any of 


theſe things, you are very eaſy: you concur 
with the deſigns of France and the court 
in every thing. France is too powerful to 
be oppoſed; you are too poor, and too much 
in debt to make war. Yet Francehas ſeized 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy; and, if ſuf- 
fered to enjoy it quietly, he who formerly 
was able to oppoſe, may hereafter trample 
on the reſt of mankind. Tis no longer 
Conde, Linck, and the ſluices of Newport 
he pretends: his troops fill Bruſſels, Ant- 
werp, and the Spaniſh Gelderland. Oſtend 
"and * are by our good conduct ad- 
"MY ded 
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ded to Dunkirk, in order to receive his 

royal fleets, and harbour his pirates, who 

> are to enrich themſelves with the ruin of 

| our trade. In this ſtate of things you are 
for preſerving the peace of Europe; which 

would be yet much better ſecured by your 

ſlavery. When King Charles the ſecond 

went to Dover, and the French King came 

to Calais, gallantry and diverſion ſeemed to 

be the only buſineſs of the two courts. 

Twas not then and in thoſe places publickly 

known that there was a ſecret treaty, yet 

you not only ſuſpected one, but the deſign 

and intention of it alſo and your ſuſpici- 

ons were found to be well grounded. Now 

though two great armies have been wit- 

neſſes that the Mareſchal de Bouflers and 

Earl of Portland were for. ſeveral days im- 

ployed in making a treaty (and ſure 'twas 

| a ſecret one, fince none of you yet know 
what it was) you have not to this day taken 
the leaſt notice of it. But can any man 
| ſuſpect the miniſter of a prince, who is ſaid 
to have rejected a crown, and that of no, 
contemptible country, 1 refuſing to join 
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in that very treaty of Dover? Can he, chat 
Un a private condition reſiſted the arts of 
France, be ſuppoſed, now he is maſter of 
three kingdoms, and of a powerful ſtate, 
to riſk them all at once, and yield to thoſe 
arts he before deſpiſed ? To this, whatever 
other anſwer I could give, I ſhall only ſay 
at preſent that we have always but too juſt | 
ground to ſuſpect all ſecret and cloſe nego- 
tiations with France. But it ſeems you 
thought it not worth your inquiry, whe- 
ther theſe negotiations were for your ad- 
vantage or ruin. You will fay, what 
ground was there of ſuſpicion? for no- 
thing appeared. I ſay, that of all others 
was the greateſt. But who was it, that 
firſt as commiſſionated, and after as em- 
baſſador, was employed to treat? Was he 
an Engliſhman ? And how were' the ple- 
nipotentiaries of this nation uſed at the 
formal treaty? Were they not as pageants 
brought in to attend the ſhow ?' Or as ſo 
many cyphers, that without the Dutch- 
« men, who made the figure, could fignify 
VERS" Yet this advantage we had, that 
yy ©, 
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the King having not been owned till the 
concluſion of the treaty, the abandoning 
of the proteſtant religion at Reſwick can- 
not with any colour of juſtice be imputed 
to Engliſh miniſters, but only to the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Holland: and you could 
not by any means conceive or entertain the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of indirect dealing in the pri- 
vate treaty, when you ſaw yourſelves and 
your religion ſo fairly dealt with in that 
which was publick. Vet methinks, the 
abandoning of our antient allies, and en- 
tring into the cloſeſt and moſt intire cor- 
reſpondence with France that has. ever 
been ſeen between the two courts, ought 
to have moved you a little, and made you 
doubtful that a bargain was truck, unleſs 
youcan think France uncapable of entring 
into any that may be to your diſadvan- 
tage. Here indeed I know not what to 
ſay for you: and the beſt account I can 
give of your careleſs indifference, muſt be 
to ſet before you your preſent condition; 
which yet I fear will both offend and ter- 
muy you; LI with it —_ not throw you 
into 
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into deſpair. But ſuch diſtempers are only 
to be cured by violent remedies: and l had 
rather venture your diſpleaſure in doing 
my duty, than obtain the friendſhip of your 
enemies by omitting it. Tis then thus, 
The Engliſh nation have now nothing re- 
maining but the outward appearance and 
carcaſe, as I may call it, of their antient 
conſtitution. The ſpirit and ſoul is fled. 
Jealouſy for publick liberty is vaniſhed. 
The court has ſo often renewed the ſame 
arts, methods and counſels, and fo often 
made trial of the ſeveral parties in the 
kingdom, as well as of the alliance of 
France, in order to compaſs their ends, 
that the nation begins to grow weary of 
oppoſing the ſame things, and very wiſely 
thinks there can be no danger of ſuch at- 
tempts as have ſo often failed. Beſides, 
you are grown weary of that old and an- 
tiquated care and concernment for the pub- 
lick: or at leaſt have given it a new and 
better turn. Some of you improving your 
© morals, which are ſo neceſſary for the pre- 


ſervation of liberty, in conſtant gaming, as 
"+." 4 others 
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others do their politicks and ſkill in mili- 
tary matters by laying wagers. And even 
| Rtock-jobbing makes you deeply concerned 
for the publick affairs. Long ſeſſions of 
parliament furniſh great opportunities of 
knowing the intereſts of the ſeveral par- 
ties ; by which you muſt needs know that 
of the nation, fince the nation is made up 
of parties. And the court by frequent 
ſhifting from one party to another, has 
forced you to double your attendance 
upon them. So that as well thoſe who 
are at this time to go off the guard, as 
_ thoſe who are coming on, being equally 
willing, the one to continue, and the other 
to enter upon duty, the court craftily keeps 
both parties under arms, whilſt the coun- 
try has nothing to truſt to, but a weak, 
unpaid and diſorderly militia party. And 
now I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn the 
cauſes of your preſent indifference ; ſince 
having ſo much buſineſs athome, you can 
| hardly attend to what is doing abroad. 
Tet one would think that a certain affair, 
tranſacted * in which your mini- 
2197170 | ſters 
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ſters are ſaid to have had no ſmall part, 
tand which has made ſo great a noiſe 


in the world, might deſerve a little con- 


fideration, and oblige you to make ſome 
refletion upon the motives of that un- 
dertaking. Eſpecially ſince it is of fo ex- 
traordinary a nature, as to be the firſt of 
the kind, and like to prove of ſuch con- 
ſequence, as may involve the world in 
troubles and calamities, which perhaps 


may be of equal duration with its frame. 
And though, as a prodigious comet, it has 


alarm d the reſt of the world, you did 
not ſee it till of late, and tis already va- 
niſhed by the ſhutting of your eyes. As 


to what it may portend, you think it as 
fooliſh to enquire, as wiſe men do to attend 


the dreams of aſtrologers. In this I wiſh- 


I could defend you; but that being utterly 
impoſſible, there remains nothing to be 


done, except only charitably to undeceiye 


you, and ſhew , if you had time to ſpare 
from your greatapplication to maintain the 
« intereſtsof your ſeveral parties, what conſe- 
quences you muſt neceſſarily draw from 


things 
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things you all know and acknowledge. By 
this time you ſee tis the partition-treaty * 
I mean. I fay then that from the firſt ap- 
pearance of that treaty, it was not only 
evident, but foretold by thouſands even of 
the moſt ordinary capacity, that it would 
unavoidably throw the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy into the houſe of Bourbon. If ſome 
men of more penetration did happen - fo 
far to refine, as to put any other conſtruc- 
tion 6pon the treaty, it only proceeded 
from a charitable opinion they had taken 
up, that the deſign could not be fo black, 
as it has fince appeared by the conduct of 
moſt of the partitioners, ever ſince the 
death of the King of Spain : which has 
demonſtrated to the world with what in- 
tention it was made. The letter of this 
treaty tells us of preſerving the peace of 
Europe by diſmembring the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; but the ſpirit throws it intire into 
the family of Bourbon, intails an endleſs 
war upon Chriſtendom, breaks the balance, 
which has preſerved its liberty for two hun- 
dred years, and will conſequently baniſh | 
3 
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all remains oſ freedom both civil and re- 
oligious from among men. This treaty 
like an alarum- bell rung over all Europe: 
Pray God it may not prove to you a paſſing- 
bell. Poor helpleſs Spain, rather than di- 
vide the child, choſe to give it intire to 
the harlot, to whom it did not belong. 
And ſhe has got it; for the Solomon who 
commanded to divide the child, did it not 
in order to do juſtice. Inſtead of the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of Europe (for no 
great miſchief was ever deſigned, but piety 
vas ſtill pretended) Europe muſt from this ; 
time be either in a poſture of war, and fo 
conſumed by taxes; or in actual war, 
waſted by bloodſhed and rapine, till ſhe 
be forced to hold out her hands to the ſhac- 
kles, and ſubmit to a worſe condition. 
Theſe are the glorious works of ſuch go- 
yernours as the world thinks they cannor 
be without; perhaps too truly: I mean 
thoſe who are to execute God's judgments 
upon them. Tis evident a treaty was made, 
which if it had taken effect even in the 
EO 5 of che words, had broken 


the 
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the balance of Europe, and deſtroyed: your 
trade. in the Mediterranean, under the® 
plauſible pretence of ayoiding a greater e- 
vil, into which it was contrived to throw 
you. Vet after all, you are poſitively re- 
ſolved to rely upon the faith of thoſe who 
contrived and concerted this, and obſtinate- 
ly bent to continue in peace, when the reſt 
of Europe are to make the laſt puſh for 
their liberty. As thoſe who are marked 
out for ruin are firſt bereft of under- 
ſtanding; ſo you who ſee nothing but ſham 
upon ſham played upon you, ſeem to be 
altogether uncapable of making the leaſt 
reflection to what end they are deſigned. 
| You plainly ſee that thoſe who have 
the direction of your affairs, have broken 
the balance of Europe, and delivered a 
great part of the world into the hands of 
France. Yet to this hour it cannot enter 
into your heads that this was done for any 
end, nor can you allow it the leaſt reflec- 
tion. Tis true, wiſe men love not to 
determine ſuddenly : You take yet a ſurer 
* not to miſtake 1 in your determination, 
2 Which 
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which is, not to think. Tis commonly 
ofaid, that in this world nothing is to be 
had for nothing: but you make no doubt, 
that almoſt one half of the world may be 
given for nothing. The proverb I own 
is meant of money, and of private perſons : 
but you are of opinion, that princes may 
be more diſintereſted, and leſs wiſe; or at 
leaſt, that tis not much your buſineſs to 
enquire whether it be ſo or not. Beſides, 
there is nothing to direct you in an enqui- 
ry touching this whole affair, there being 
no manner of reſemblance between this 
treaty and that of Dover. For though the 
French King was a party concerned in 
both; yet he is now grown old, and 
would willingly, if you permit, paſs the 
reſt of his days in peace, and only apply 
himſelf to redreſs the diſorders, and re- 
ſtore the vigour of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
The condition of the Dutch is much al- 
tered ſince the Dover treaty; for then they 
were partitioned, but now they are riſen 
to the quality of partitioners. And we 
are in abſolute ſecurity that nothing can 
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be ſtipulated to our: prejudice, ſince he 
who then gloriouſly refuſing a crown, 

broke the meaſures of King Charles and 

of France, now treats for us, and remains 

ſtill as generouſly diſintereſted as ever, no 

advantage appearing to accrue by the trea- 
| phy either to him or his. So that the Do- 
| ver treaty affording no light at all in this 
affair, it ſtill remains an impenetrable 
myſtery, why. France is allowed ſo many 
rich provinces in poſſeſſion, and ſo many 

in reverſion. For if the duke of Anjou 
be any more than a viceroy, tis in the 
power of his grandfather to make him 
leſs, and diſpoſe of him and his dominions 
at his pleaſure. But I have found the ſe- 
cret. Lou will ſay, pray what is it? 
What you might have found out as well as 
I. if you had any goodneſs in you. Twas 
the pious deſign of preſerving the peace 
of Europe, on which you ſee the whole 
treaty is founded. You will anſwer; All 
' the world knows this as well as you. Ay; 

but you don't ſufficiently refle& upon the 

5 eminent 9 of that piety, ſo clearly 
| | n 
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demonſtrated in a perfect reſignation of 
all that the world calls honour and ſecu- 
"rity, in order to continue the peace and 
quiet of the poor people of Europe. This 
was the thing that made us firſt ſacrifice 
the balance of Chriſtendom, together with 
a conſiderable part of our trade. After 
which, when, by the perfidiouſneſs of our 
new allies, this treaty, that had coſt us 
ſuch a ſacrifice to obtain, was impudent- 
ly broken to the ruin of the balance, and 
putting ourſelves and antient allies into 
the moſt imminent dangers, we took ſo 
high an affront, ſo irreparable an in- 
jury with ſuch an abſolute reſignation, 
and exemplary patience, as neither by 
word or deed to ſhew the leaſt: mark of 
reſentment. Bur like true Chriſtians, that - 
we might do good to thoſe who uſed us 
deſpitefully, and by ways of meekneſs and 
condeſcenſion, bring them back to a ſenſe 
of what they owe to us, we delayed the 
calling of the great council of the nation, 
till they had ſent the new King to his 
* kingdom, and put t themſelves into a pol- 
cure 
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ture of ſeizing Milan and Flanders, which 
they have ſince effected. And now we 
-are ſo moderate, to aſk only a moſt incon- 
ſiderable or rather ridiculous ſecurity ; per- 

| haps becauſe the French King is now be- 
come more ſolvent. Truly, if we deſign 
not to enter into a war, we need not be 
nice upon any ſecurity ; for all ſecurities 
are alike, if France be permitted to inereaſe 
in power. As to the ſecurity of a fleet, 
I fay, that a people, who are reſolved to 
have peace with their neighbours, at a 
time when tis highly the intereſt of their 
neighbours to keep peace with them, ſtand 
not in need of a fleet, unleſs it be to make 
a war of taxes upon themſelves. And if 
the enemy contrary to his preſent intereſt, 
ſhould unite his whole ſea-force to attack 
us, ſuch a fleet as we are now ſetting out, 
is exactly calculated to receive damage and 
affront. But peace, cautionary towns, and 
moderate fleets will ſecure our trade, till 
we have freed ourſelves from debt, and 
are grown fo rich, that we can make war , 
when we pleaſe. That is, after our ene- 
TIE mies 
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mies ſhall have diſabled alf thoſe chat we 
«nay now have for our allies, and be ar 
leifure to deal with us alone. The ho- 
nour indeed will be great to be ſingle in 
the attack, againſt a power that has baf- 
fled the reſt of the world: but I fear the 
danger will be no leſs; for they always go 
hand in hand. You'll aſk perhaps, what 
one would have the nation do? Both 
houſes have damned the treaty; and ſome 
confiderable men may poffibly be puniſhed 
for it. 1 know there is yet more done; 
for by excuſing the late chancellor, the 
blame is thrown upon the King; ſince in 
all free governments, ſomebody muſt be 
anſwerable for whatever is done with re- 
lation to the publick. But hitherto no- 
thing has been ſo much as thought of to 
retrieve us from that ruin, into which the 
treaty throws us. This is that, which one 
might juſtly expect from the nation; and 
not that they ſhould content themſelves 
with railing at the treaty, whilſt they are 
Allowing and concurring in the execution 
f wad real and * defign of it. 

| Some 
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Some will fay : let the Emperor and the 
5 Dutch be A in this war; we who, 
formerly were at the greateſt expence in 
| oppoling France, will now be acceſſaries, 
x and come in when we think fit. It would 
| ſeem by this reaſoning, that the power of 
France is diminiſhed, and that you can 
[| overtake the growth of it when you pleaſe, 
1 Who told you that the Dutch, if they 
1 find themſelves abandoned by you now, 
will not for the ſake of their trade reſolve 
to have peace at any rate? If the Empe. 
ror be abandoned by both, is not the bu- 
ſineſs at an end? What bufineſs? All op- 
poſition, by which the French may be 
hindered from bringing the affairs of Spain 
into order, and uniting thoſe vaſt domi- 
nions to their empire. And this naturally 
leads me again to conſider what return 
may be expected for the contrivance and 
execution of a treaty ſo infinitely advanta- 
geous to France. For whatever I have 
ſaid before of a certain pious deſign; I fear 
I ſhall hardly perſuade this wicked age of 
it, And though -the Heathens thought® 
virtue 


| 
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virtue a ſufficient reward for itſelf; yet 
the chriſtian religion with more truth and 
ſolidity has accompanied it with other ad- 


to France by this treaty, may juſtly be ac- 
counted the greateſt that ever were procur- 
ed for any nation, the returns ought cer- 
tainly to be the greateſt that can be made; 
or ſuch as the benefactor puts the higheſt 
value upon. You'll fay, tis hard to judge 


of them; and that if I would infinuate any 


thing by the mention I made of the Dover 
treaty, the inſinuation is ridiculous in a 


weakly man, without any probability of 
iſſue, I anſwer, if there ſhould be ſuch a 
tendency, I hope you do not take it for a 


virtuous inclination, andconſequentlyought 
to judge of it by the temper of the perſon, 
and the unreaſonableneſs of every vicious 
diſorder of the mind. No well-natured; 
generous, unthinking people, can ever pe- 
netrate the thoughts of a deſigning man. 
Does not an old miſer, even though he 
want iſſue, increaſe in covetouſneſs to the 
v laſt hour of his life? Is ambition a leſs 
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paſſion than avarice? Is not the conqueſt 
bf free men more noble than that of ſlaves?, 
Did ever any hero refuſe to die in a great 
battle in which kingdoms and powerful 
Rates were to fall with him, and ſerve for 
trophies to his hearſe? But I will ſhew you 
the thing in another view, which perhaps 
will ſuit better with your temper and dif- 
poſition. You all ay, every prince would 
be abſolute; and this inclination you think 
ſo agreeable to the nature of man, that no 
one can be without it. And indeed it 
would be ſtrange you ſhould truſt them 
with ſo much power, under the 8 
temptations of employing i it that way, if 
you thought it a great crime to do ſo. Be- 
ſides, tis not their intereſt to uſe arbitrary 
power crudly. And you do not know 
what condition a prince, who in order 
to good deſigns ſhould obtain it, might at 
his death leave you: perhaps in greater li- 
berty than you ever enjoyed. If then pur- 
ſuant to theſe or the like thoughts his 
M—— ſhould have judged that the mo- 
nacchy ot __ prove a — 
14 2 e 
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che French, and rather weaken than 
| frengthen them; by ha {ting their trea- 
ſures and men in and repeopling 
thoſe countries: If he ſhould have conſi- 
dered, that nothing can ſo effectually op- 
poſe the great and growing power of France, 
as the united and neighbouring force of 
England and Holland; countries abound- 
ing in people, riches, and ſtore of ſhip- 
ing; provided that force were upon a right 
foot, as well in reſpect to ſecrecy, as the 
unanimity of counſel and command, floww— 
ing from an unjarring direction, not ſub- 
ject to the ſtorms of a H of C—» 
or the capricio's of a free people, little con- 
verſant in foreign affairs; (which you will 
allow to be a very natural thought in a 

prince.) Iſay, if upon theſe conſiderations, 
the K — ſeeing the confederacy falling 
to pieces, and open force ineffectual, pro- 
poſed to himſelf, in order to obtain an ad- 
vantageous peace, and lay a ſure founda- 
tion for the deſtruction of France, to blind 
them with the ruinous fantom of Spain, 
and E to enter into 19 meaſures 
SZ they 
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they ſhould propoſe, in order to deliver i it 
to them, in caſe they would aſſiſt him to 
eſtabliſh himſelf both here and in Holland. 
Was this deſign fo criminal? Or could 
France do leſs for ſuch a benefator? 1 
am afraid, I have put ſuch a maſk of in- 
nocence on this affair, that you will begin 
to like it. And in an age, when diviſions 
and exchanges of countries are ſo frequent- 
ly mentioned, who knows, whether the 
agreement may not be, to unite the whole 
ſeventeen provinces to the crown of Eng- 
land, and in lieu of them to give the 
kingdom of Portugal to Spain, which is a 
country as much more convenient for Spain 
than Flanders, as acceſſion of ſtrength is 
more advantageous than ruin, What a 
glorious government would the three king- 
doms and the ſeventeen provinces be? 
Might they not, when united under one 
wiſe and abſolute prince (for people of ſuch 
| different tempers, and ſo emulous of each 
5 other in trade, ſeem neceſſarily to require 
it) bid defiance not only to France, but 
to * world? — they not for ever 
5 f eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh in themſelves the empire of the 
"ſea, with an entire monopoly of trade; 
eſpecially if it ſhould pleaſe him to crown 
all his other actions, by leaving them 
poſſeſſed of ſuch immunities as might ſe- 
cure the continuation of their trade for 
ever? Is there, after all, ſuch a probable 
way of reſiſting the power of France? Or 
is it not the only way of ſaving both us 
and our religion, which is our main con- 
cern? you being men of underſtanding, 
I reſolve to leave it thus with you, though 
you ſhould think me a courtier. For ac- 
cording to the judgment you ſhall make 
of what I have ſaid, it will appear, whe- 
ther it be poſſible to fave you or nor, 
and conſequently whether it be to any pur- 
poſe to give you or myſelf any farther 


trouble. 
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they mould propoſe, in order to deliver i it 
to them, in caſe they would aſſiſt him to 
eſtabliſh himſelf both here and in Holland. 
Was this defign fo criminal? Or could 
France do leſs for ſuch a benefactor? 1 
am afraid, I have put ſuch a maſk of in- 
nocence on this affair, that you will begin 
to like it. Andin an age, when diviſions 
andexchanges of countries are ſo frequent- 
ly mentioned, who knows, whether the 
agreement may not be, to unite the whole 
ſeventeen provinces to the crown of Eng- 
land, and in lieu of them to give the 
kingdom of Portugal to Spain, which is a 
country as much more convenient for Spain 
than Flanders, as acceſſion of ſtrength is 
more advantageous than ruin, What a 
glorious government would the three king- 
doms and the ſeventeen: provinces be? 
Might they not, when united under one 
wiſe and abſolute prince (for people of ſuch 
different tempers, and ſo emulous of each 
other in trade, ſeem neceſſarily to require 
it) bid defiance not only to France, bute 
to world? — they not for ever 
5 2 i eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh in themſelves the empire of the 
ſea, with an entire monopoly of trade; 
eſpecially if it ſhould pleaſe him to crown 
all his other actions, by leaving them 
poſſeſſed of ſuch immunities as might ſe- 
cure the continuation of their trade for 
ever? Is there, after all, ſuch a probable 
way of reſiſting the power of France? Or 
is it not the only way of ſaving both us 
and our religion, which is our main con- 
cern? you being men of underſtanding, 
I reſolve to leave it thus with you, though 
you ſhould think me a courtier. For ac- 
cording to the judgment you ſhall make 
of what 1 have ſaid, it will appear, whe- 
ther it be poſſible to fave you or nor, 
and conſequently whether it be to any pur- 
poſe to give you or myſelf any farther 


trouble. 
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COME of the following Speeches 
are not placed in the order they were 
ſpoken, but in ſuch an order as the mat- 
ters they contain ſeem to require. 


* 


5 PT C hancellbr, 


AM not ſurprized to find an act for 
a ſupply brought into this houſe at 


the beginning of a ſeſſion. I know 
cuſtom has for a long time made it com- 


mon. But I think experience might teach 


us, that ſuch acts ſhould be the laſt of 


every ſeſſion; or lie upon the table, till 
all other great affairs of the nation be fi- 
niſhed, and then only granted. Tis a 
ſtrange propoſition which is uſually made 
in this houſe; that if we will give money 
to the crown, then the crown will give 
us good laws: as if we were to buy good 


laws of the crown, and pay money to our 


* that * may do their duty, and 
comply 
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comply with their coronation oath. And 
yet this is not the worſt; for we have 
often had Promiſes . of good laws, _and 
when we have given the ſums demanded, 
thoſe promiſes have been broken, and the 
nation left to ſeek a remedy ; which is not 
to be found, unleſs we obtain the laws 
we want, before we give a ſupply. And 
if this be a ſufficient reaſon at all times 
to poſtpone a money- act, can we be blamed 
for doing ſo at this time, when the duty 
we qwe to our. country, indiſpenſably ob- 
lies us to provide for the common ſafety 
in caſe: of an event, altogether out of dur 
power, and which muſt neceſſarily dif- 
ſoluve the government, unleſs we continue 
and ſecure it by new laws; I mean the 
death of her Majeſty, which God in his 


merey long avert? I move therefore, that 


the houſe would take into conſideration 
what acts are neceſſary to ſecure our reli- 
gion, liberty, and trade, in caſe cb 
ſaid; event, before any act of ſupply, or 
other — whatever be 1 19 into q 
: 2 $101 vs 2 
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in — the fame member. 
H E PU of Parliament a 
into their confideration, that to the 
great loſs and detriment of this nation, great 
' ſums of money are yeatly carried aut of it, 
by thoſe who wait and depend ar ore fs 
Places and preferments in this kingdom :\ and 
that by Scots - - men, employing Engliſh in- 
tereſt at court, in order to obtain their ſe- 
pity! pretenſios, this nation is in hazard 
of being brought to depend upon Engl, iſh mi- 
ters : And likewiſe conſidering, that by 
reaſon our princes do no more refide amongſt 
us, they cannot be rightly informed of the 
merit of per ſons pretending to places, offices, 
and penſions ; therefore our Sovereign Lady, 
with advice and conſent of. the eſtates of 
parliament, flatutes and ordains, that after 
the deceaſe f her Majeſty (whom Ge long 
reſerve) and . heirs of her body failing, 
—_ all Places and offices, both civil and as; 


fary; | 
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fary, and all penſions, formerly W by 


our Kings ſhall ever after o on by BY 


— g 11 85 ballot. 
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My Lord Chancellor, 


HEN our Kings ſucceeded to the 
crown of England, the miniſters 
of that nation took a ſhort way to ruin us, 
by concurring with their inclinations to ex- 


tend the prerogative in Scotland; and the 


great places and penſions conferred upon 
Scots-men by that court, made them to 
be willing inſtruments in the work. From 
that time this nation began to give away 
their privileges one after the other, though 


they then ſtood more in need of having 


them enlarged. And as the collections of 
our laws, before the union of the crowns, 
are full of acts to ſecure our liberty, thoſe 
ow that have been made Hince that time o 


are 
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are directed chiefly to extend the preroga- 
tive. And that we might not know what 
rights and liberties were ſtill ours, nor be 
excited by the memory of what our an- 


ceſtors enjoyed, to recover thoſe we had 
| loſt, in the two laſt editions of our acts 


of parliament the moſt confiderable laws 
for the liberty of the ſubject are induſ- 
triouſly and deſignedly left out. All our 
affairs ſince the union of the crowns 
have been managed by the advice of Eng- 
liſh miniſters, and the principal offices of 
the kingdom filled with ſuch men, as the 
court of England knew would be ſubſer. - 
vient to their deſigns: by which means 
they have had ſo viſible an influence upon 
our whole adminiſtration, that we have 
from that time appeared to the reſt of the 
world more like a conquered province, 
than a free independent people. The ac- 
count is very ſhort: whilſt our princes 
are_not abſolute in Engl and, they muſt 
be influenced by that nation; our mini- 
ſters muſt follow the directions of the 
o prince, or loſe their places, and our places 
| and 


\ 
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and * will be diſteibuted according 
wo the inclinations of a king of England, 
fo.1ong as a king of England has the dif- 
pofal of chem: neither ſhalt any man ob- 
bin the teaft advancement, who refuſes 


e, 


that inffictice,sS0 that thats is no way 
to free this country from a ruinous de- 
pendence upon the Engliſh court, unleſs 
by placing the power X conferring offices 
and penſions in the partiament, fo long as 
we thafl” have the fame king with Eng: 
nd. The antient Kings of Scotland, 
and even thoſe of France, had not the 

_ * power of confetring the chief offices of 
ftate, chough each of them had only one 
kingdom to govern, and that the diffi- 
eulty we labour under, of two kingdoms 
which have different intereſts governed by 
the fame king, did not occur. Beſides, 
we all know that the diſpoſal of our places 
and penfions is ſo confiderable a thing to 
à king of England, that ſeveral of our 
princes, fince the union of the crowns, 
r be free from the trouble of * 
deciding 
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deciding between the many pretenders. 
That which would have given them eaſe; 
will give us liberty, and make us ſignifi- 
cant to the common intereſt of both na- 
tions. Without this, tis impoſſible o 
free us from a dependence on the Engliſh 
court: all other remedies and conditions 
of government will prove ineffectual, as 
plainly appears from the nature of the 
thing; for who is not ſenſible of the in- 
fluence of places and penſions upon all 
men and all affairs? If our miniſters con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Engliſh court, 

and this nation may not be permitted to 
diſpoſe of the offices and places of this 
kingdom to balance the Engliſh bribery, 
they will corrupt every thing to-that de- 
eree, that if any of our laws ſtand in their 
way, they will get them repealed. Let 
no man ſay, that it cannot be proved that 
the Engliſh court has ever beſtowed any 
bribe in this country. For they beſtow 
all offices and penſions ; they bribe us, and 
_ gre maſters of us at our own coſt. Tis 
noching but an Engliſh intereſt in this 
. houſe, 
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houſe, that thoſe who wiſh well to our 
country, have to ſtruggle with at this 
time. We may, if we pleaſe, dream of 
other remedies; but ſo long as Scots- men 
muſt go to the Engliſh court to obtain 
offices of truſt or profit in this kingdom, 
thoſe offices will always be managed wich 
regard to the court and intereſt of Eng- 
land, though to the betraying of the i > 
teteſt of chis nation, whenever it comes 
in competition with that of England, 
And what leſs can be expected, unleſs we 
reſolve to expect miracles, and that greedy, 
ambitious, and for the moſt part neceſſi- 
tous men, involved in great debts, bur- 
dened with great families, and having 

great titles to ſupport, will lay down their 
places, rather than comply with an Eng- 
liſh intereſt in obedience to the prince's 
commands? Now to find Scots- men op- 
poſing this, and willing that Engliſh mi- 
niſters (for this is the caſe) ſhould have 


land, rather 2 their own vn LA 
iſhment ; bus the? 
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it ſhould be ſo much as a queſtion in the 
parliament, is altogether incomprehenſi- 
ble: and if an indifferent perſon were to 
judge, he would certainly ſay we were an 
Engliſh parliament. Every man knows 
that princes give places and penſions by the 
influence of thoſe who adviſe them. So 
that the queſtion comes to no more than, 
whether this nation would be in a better 
condition, if in conferring our places and 
penſions the prince ſhould be determined 
by the parliament of Scotland, or by the 
miniſters of a court, that make it their in- 
tereſt to keep us low and miſerable. We 
all know that this is the cauſe of our po- 
verty, miſery and dependence. But we 
have been for a long time fo poor, ſo mi- 
ſerable and depending, that we have nei- 
ther heart nor courage, though we want 
not the means, to free ourſelves, 


% e hy a 
III. 


My Lord Chancellor, 


REJUDICE and opinion govern 

the world to the great diſtreſs and ruin 
of mankind ; and though we daily find men 
ſo rational as to charm by the diſintereſted 
rectitude of their ſentiments in all other 
things, yet when we touch upon any wrong 
opinion with which they have been early 
prepoſſeſſed, we find them more irrational 
than any thing in nature ; and not only 


not to be convinced, but obllibaely re- 


ſolved not to hear any reaſon againſt it. 
Theſe prejudices are yet ſtronger when they 
are taken up by great numbers of men, 
who confirm each other through the courſe 
of ſeveral generations, and ſeem to have 
their blood tainted, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, their animal ſpirits influenced by 
them. Of theſe deluſions, one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt pernicious, has been a , 
violent inclination in many men to extend 


2 3 the 
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the prerogative of the prince to an abſo- | 
lute and unlimited power. And though 
in limited monarchies all good men profeſs 
and declare themſelves enemies to all ry- 

: rannical practices, yet many, even of theſe, 
are found ready to oppoſe, ſuch neceſſary 
limitations as might ſecure them from 
the tyrannical exerciſe of power in a 
prince, not only ſubject to all. the infir- 
mities of other men, but by the temp- 
tations ariſing from his power, to far 
greater, This humour has greatly in- 
creas d in our nation, fince the union of 
the crowns; and the ſlaviſh ſubmiſſions, 
which have been made neceſſary to pro- 
cure the favours of the court, have che- 
riſhed and fomented a ſlaviſn prineiple. 
But I muſt take leave to put the repre- 
ſentatives of this nation in mind, that no 
ſuch principles were in this kingdom be- 
fore the union of the crowns; and that 
no monarchy in Europe was more limit- 
ed, nor any people more jealous of liberty 
than the Scots. Theſe principles were firſt 
2 among us after the union of 
T 3 the 
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the crowns, and the prerogative extended 
to the overthrow of our antient conſtitu- 
tion, chiefly by the prelatical party; 
though the peeviſh, imprudent, and de- 
teſtable conduct of the preſbyterians, who 
oppoſed theſe principles only in others, 
drove many into them, gave them greater 
force, and rooted them more deeply in 
this nation. Should we not be aſhamed 
to embrace opinions contrary to reaſon, 
and contrary to the ſentiments of our an- 
ceſtors, merely upon account of the un- 
eharitable and inſupportable humour and 
ridiculous conduct of bigots of any ſort? 
If then no ſuch principles were in this na- 
tion, and the conſtitution of our govern- 
ment had greatly limited the prince's 
power before the union of the crawns; 
dare any man ſay he is a Seots-man, and 
refuſe his conſent to reduee the govern- 
ment of this nation, after the expiration 
of the intail, within the ſame limits as be- 
fore that union? And if fince the union 
of the crowns, every one ſees that we ſtand 


in need of more limitations; will any man 
- * ; 0 act 
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act in fo direct an oppoſirion to His own 
reaſon; and the undoubted ttitereft of his 
country, as not to coneur in limiting the 
government yet more than before the 
union, particularly by the addltion of this 
ſo neceffary limitation for which I am 
now ſpeaking? My Lord, theſe are ſucli 
clear demonſtrations of what we ought to 
do in ſuch conjunctutes, that all men of 
common ingenuity muſt be aſhamed of 
entring into any other meaſures. Let us 
not then tread in the ſteps of mean and 
fawning ptiefl of atty fort, Who are al- 
ways difpoſed to place an Hot powet 

in the if he om his will gra- 
tify — and 6 l tel in 
port their form of church-governtnent, to 
the perſecution of all other men, who will 
not comply with their impoſitions. Let 
us begin where our. anceſtors left before 
the union of the crowns, and be for the 
future more jealous of our liberties, be- 
cauſe there is more need. But I muſt take 
, upon me to ſay, that he who is not for 
" fcing * limitations upon the power 
1 4 1 
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of the prince, particularly chat for which 
I am ſpeaking, in caſe we have the ſame 
king with England, can act by no prin- 
ciple, whether he be a preſbyterian, pre- 
latical, or prerogative- man, for the court 
of St. Germains, or that of Hanover; 1 
ſay, he can act by no principle unleſs that 
of being a ſlave to the court of England 
for his own advantage. And therefore 
let not thoſe who go under the name of 
prerogative- men, cover themſelves with 
the pretext of principles in this caſe; for 
ſuch men are plainly for the prerogative 
of the Engliſh court over this nation, be- 
cauſe this limitation is demanded only in 


caſe we come to have the ſame {king with 
ae | 
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| At for the e ſecurity of the king- 
dom, brought in by the flame 


member. 


HE hn of parhament conſidering, 
L That when it ſhall pleaſe Gop to 
offi this nation with the death of our So- 
VEREIGN LAby the Queen (whom God of 
bis infinite mercy long preſerve) if the ſame © 
ſhall happen to be without heirs of her body, 
this kingdom may fall into great confufion 
and diſorder before a ſucceſſor can be de- 
clared. For preventing thereof, our Sove- | 
reign Lady, with advice and conſent of the _ 
eftates of parliament, ſtatutes and ordains, f 
That if at tbe foreſaid time, any parlia- 
ment or convention of eſtates ſhall be aſſem- 
bled, then the members of that parliament 
or convention of eſtates ſhall take. the admi- 
niftration of” the government upon them : ex- 
cepting thoſe barons and burroughs, who af. 
„g. % foreſaid time ſball have any place or 

. mediately or immediately of the 


crowns 
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crown : whoſe commiſſions are hereby declared 
to be void; and that new members ſhall be 
choſen in their place : But if there be no 
parliament or corvention of eftates actually 
aſſembled, then the members of the current 
parliament ſhall aſſemble with all poſſible di- 
Agence: And if there be no current par 
liament, then the members of the laſt diſ- 


fobved parhament, or convention of eſtates, 


ſhall aſſemble in like manner : and in thy 


tuo laſt caſes, ſo ſoon as there ſhall be one 


hundred members met, in which number the 


| barmsandburroughs before-mentioned are nut 
10 be reckorigd, they ſhall tale the admi- 


niſtration of the government ufiin them: 
But neither they, not the members of har fe. 
ment, or convention of . eſtates, if at . the 
time foreſaid aſſembled, ſhall proceed to the 


weighty | affair f naming and-declaring a 


ſueceſſor, till twenty days after they have 
afſumed tie adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment: both that there may be time for 
all the other members to come to Edinburgh, 
which is hereby declared the place of their 
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andburroughs in plate above-mentioned, But 

oon as the twenty days are elapſed, then 
they ſhall proceed to the publiſhins by pro- 
tlamation the conditions of government, n 
which they will receive the ſucceſſor to the. 
imperial crown of this realm; which in the 
caſe only of our being under the ſame king 
with England, are as follows. 

1. THAT elettions ſhall be made af every 
Michaelmas head-court for a new parliament 
every year; to fit the firſt of November 
next following, and adjourn themſebves from 
time to time, till next Michaehnas : That 
they che their own prefident, and that eve. 

2 thing ſhall be determmed by balletting, 
m place of voting. 

2. THAT fo many kſſet barns ſhall be 
added to the parliament, as there have been 
noblemen created fince the laſt augmentation 
of the number of the barons ; and that in 
all time coming, for every nobleman that 
Hall be created, there ſhall be à baron added 
1 the parliament. | 
» i , FELT" te n Bars or te e | 

ment, bur @ nobleman or elected member. 
| 4. THAT 
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3 THA T the king ſhall give the. ſancti- 
on to all laws offered by the eſtates; and that 

the prefident of the parliament be impowered 

by his majeſty to give the ſanction in his ab- 
ſence, and have ten . ferling a dey 

ſalary. 

5. THA T a committee of one and thirty 
—— of which nine to be a quorum, 
choſen out of their own number, by every 
parliament, ſhall, during the intervals of 
parliament, under the king, have the admi- 
niſtration of the government, be his council, 
and accountable to the next . parliament ; 
with power in extraordinary. occafions, to 
call the parliament together : and that in the 
ſaid council, all things be determined * bal- 
lotting in place of voting. 

. 6. THAT the king without or of 
Ho ſhall not have the power of 
| making peace and war; or that of conclud- 
ing any treaty with any other flats or _ 
tate. 

7. THA T all 8 and offices, both ci- 


| oil ey military, and all penfions formerly , 
conferred by our kings, ſhall ever after be 
given by parliament. 8. THAT 
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3. TEMAT m regiment or company of 


horſe, foot, or dragons be kept on foot in 
ace or war, but by conſent of parliament. 
9. THAT all the fencible men of the na- 
tion, betwixt fixty and fixteen, be with all 
diligence poſſible armed with bayonets, and 
firelocks all of a caltbre, and continue always 
provided in fach arms with ammunition . 
able. 
10. THAT m general indemnity, nor 
pardon for any tranſgreſſion againſt the pub- 
441 ſhall be valid without conſent of n | 
ment. | 
11. THAT the fifteen ſenators of the 
college of juſtice ſhall be incapable of being 
members of parliament, or of any other office, 
or any penſion: but the ſalary that belongs 
to their place to be increaſed as the parlia- 
ment ſhall think fit: that the office of pre- 
fident ſhall be in three of their number to be 
named by parliament, and that there be no 
extraordinary lords. And alſo, that the lords 
¶ the juſtice court ſhall be diſtinct from thoſe + 
R the ſe 5 Nun, and under the Jour reſtriftions. 


12. THAT : 


— 4 5 baving 
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12. THAT if any king break in upon 


any of theſe conditions of government, he ſhall 
7 the eftates be declared to bave forfeited the 
crown. 
WHICH proclamation made, they are 


[to go on te the naming and declaring a fie. 
' Cefſer : and when he is declared, if preſent, 
are to read ta bim the claim of right and 


conditions of government abovementioned, and 
to defire of him, that he may accept the 
crows' accardingly.; and be accepting, they 
are ts adminiſter to him the oath of corana- 


tion: but if the ſucceſſor be not preſent, 


they. are to delegate fuch of their own num- 
ber as they ſpall think fit, to ſee the ſame 
performed, as faid is: and are to continue 
in the adminiſtration of the government, un- 
= 5 ucceſſor his accepting of the crown, 
fareſaid terms be known 16 them: 
then a king at their head, 
they. ſhall. by hics authority declare themſelves 
a parliamem, and proceed to the doing of 


| 1 


welfare of the realm. Aud it is 
the "___ aforeſaid declared, le if her 0 


Fuer 
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preſent majefty ſhall think fit, during ber 
eum time, with advice and conſent of the 
gates of Parliament, failing heirs of ber 
body, to declare a ſucceſſar, yet nevertheleſs, 
after ber Majeſty's deceaſe, the members of 
parliament or convention ſhall in the ſeveral 
caſes, and after the manner above-ſþectfied, 
meet and admit the ſucceſſor to the govern- 
ment, in the terms and after the manner as 
ſaid is. And it is hereby further declared, 
that after ' the deceaſe of her Majefty, and 
failing heirs of her body, the forementioned 
manner and method ſhall in the ſeveral caſes 
be that of declaring and admitting to the 
government all theſe Lok ſhall bereafter ſuc- 
ceed to the imperial crown of this realm: 
end that it ſhall be high treaſon for any man 
to own or acknowledge any perſon as king 
ar queen of this realm, till they are de- 
clared and admitted in the abouementioned 
manner. And laſtly, it is bereby declared, 
that by the death of her Majeſty, or any of 
ber ſucceſſors, all commiſſions, both civil and 
military, fall and are void. And that this 


* aft ſholl come in place of the ſeventeenth oft 
- 


2 


of the ch fle of King vine, parts 
ment. And all acts and laws, that any way 


derogate from this preſent act, are bereby 
8 % fer declared * ans — 


e. tal Chancellor, 


Is the utmoſt height of FO 5 
prudence to ſee and embrace every 
favourable opportunity: and if a word 
ſpoken in ſeaſon does for the moſt part 
produce wonderful effects; of what con- 
ſequence and advantage muſt it be to a 
nation in deliberations of the higheſt mo- 
ment; in occaſions, when paſt, for ever 
irretrievable, to enter into the right path, 
and take hold of the golden opportunity, 
which makes the moſt arduous things eaſy, 
and without which the moſt inconſidera- 
ble may put a ſtop to all our affairs? We 
_ day an opportunity in our hands 
N which 
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which if we manage to the advantage of 
the nation we have the honour to repre- 
ſent, we may, ſo far as the viciſſitude and 
uncertainty of human affairs will permit, 
de for many ages eaſy and happy. But if 
we deſpiſe or neglect this occaſion, we have 
voted our perpetual dependence on an- 
other nation. If men could always retain 
thoſejuſt impreſſions of things they at ſome 
times have upon their minds, they would 
be much more ſteddy in their actions. 
And as I may boldly ſay, that no man is 
to be found in this houſe, who at ſome 
time or other has not had that juſt ſenſe 
of the miſerable condition to which this 
nation is reduced by a dependence upon 
the Engliſh court, I ſhould demand no 
more but the like impreſſions at this time 
to paſs all the limitations mentioned in the 
draught of an act I have already brought 1 
into this houſe; ſince they are not limi- - 
tations upon any prince, who ſhall only 
be king of Scotland, nor do any way tend 
{© ſeparate us from England; but calcu- . 
lated merely to this end, chat ſo long as 
| B we 
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we continue to n prince 
with our neighbour. nation, we may be 
free from the influence of Engliſh: coun- 
cils and miniſters; that the nation may not 
be impoveriſhed by an expenſive attendance 
at court, and that the force and exerciſe 
of our government may be, as far as is 
poſſible, within ourſelves. By which means 
trade, manufactures, and huſbandry will 
flouriſh; and the affairs of the nation be 
no longer neglected, as they have been hi- 
therto. Theſe are the ends to which all 
the limitations are directed, that Engliſh 
Councils may not hinder the acts of our 
parliaments from receiving the royal aſ- 
ſent; that we may not be ingaged without 
our conſent in the quarrels they may have 
with other nations; that they may not ob- 
ſtruct the meeting of our parliaments, nor 
interrupt their ſitting; that we may not 
ſtand in need of poſting to London for 
places and penſions, by which, whatever 
particular men may get, the nation muſt 
always be a loſer, nor apply for the re. 
* of our 9 to a court, where 
for 
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for che moſt part none are to be had. On 
the contrary, if theſe conditions of govern- 
ment be. enacted, our. conſtitution will be 
amended, and our grievances be eaſily re- 
dreſſed by a due execution of our own 
laws, which to this day we have never 
been able to obtain. The beſt and wiſeſt 
men in England will be glad to hear that 
theſe limitations are ſettled by us. For 
though the ambition of courtiers lead 
them to deſire an uncontroulable power at 
any rate; yet wiſer men will conſider that 
when two nations live under the ſame: 
prince, the condition of the one cannot be 
made intolerable, but a ſeparation muſt 
inevitably follow, which will be dangerous 
if not deſtructive to both. The ſenate ot 
Rome wiſely determined in the buſineſs of 
the Privernates, that all people would take 
hold of the firſt opportunity to free them- 
ſelves. from an uneaſy condition; that no 
peace could be laſting, in which both 
parties did not find their account; and that 
no alliance was ſtrong enough to keep two 
dations in amity, if the condition of either 
were made worſe by it. For my own. 

"MM part, 
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part, my lord Chancellor, before I will 
conſent to continue in our preſent miſera- 
ble and languiſhing condition after che de- 


ceeaſe of her Majeſty, and heirs of her body 


failing, I ſhall rather give my vote for a 
ſeparation from England at any rate. 'I 
hope no man who is now poſſeſſed of an 
- office, will take umbrage at theſe condi- 
tions of government, though ſome of them 
ſeem to diminiſh, and others do intirely 
ſuppreſs the place he poſſeſſes: for beſides 
the ſcandal of preferring a private intereſt 
before that of our country, theſe limita- 
tions are not to take place immediately. 
The Queen is yet young, and by the grace 
of God may live many years, I hope longer 

than all thoſe ſne has placed in any truſt; 
and ſhould we not be happy, if thoſe who 
for the future may deſign to recommend 
themſelves for any office, could not do it 
by any other way than the favour of this 
houſe, which they who appear for theſe 
conditions will deſerve in a more eminent 
degree? Would we rather court an Engliſh , 
miniſter for a place than a parliament of 
Scotland ? * n of being taken out 
of 
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of the hands of Engliſh courtiers, and left 
to govern ourſelves? And do we doubt 
whether an Engliſh miniſtry, or a Scots 
parliament will be moſt for the intereſt of 
Scotland? But that which ſeems moſt dif- 
ficult in this queſtion, and in which, if 
ſatisfaction be given, I hope no man will 
pretend to be diſſatisfied with theſe limi- 
ations, is the intereſt of a king of Great 
Britain. And here I ſhall take liberty to 
ſay, that as the limitations do no way af- 
fect any prince that may be king of Scot- 
land only, fo they. will be found highly 
advantageous to a king of Great Britain. 
Some of our late kings, when they have 
been perplexed about the affairs of Scot- 
land, did let fall ſuch expreſſions, as in- 
timated they thought them not worth their 
application. And indeed we ought not to 
wonder if princes, like other men, ſhould 
- grow. weary of toiling where they find no 
advantage. But to ſet this affair in a true 
light: I deſire to know, whether it can 
t. be more advantageous to a king of Great 
Britain to have an unlimited prerogative 
U 3 over 
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over this country in our preſent Al condi- 
tion, which turns to no account, than that 
this nation grown rich and powerful un- 
der theſe conditions of government, ſhould 
| be able upon any emergency to furniſn a 
i good body of land forces, with'a ſquadron 
1 bol ſhips for war, all paid by ourſelves, to 
| aſſiſt his Majeſty in the wars he may un- 
dertake for the defence of the proteſtant 
religion and liberties of Europe. Now 
ſince I hope I have ſhewn, that thoſe who 
are for the prerogative of the kings of 
Scotland, and all thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of places at this time, together Wich the 
whole Engliſh nation, as well as a king 
of Great Britain, have cauſe to be ſatis- 
ſied with theſe regulations of government, 
I would know what difficulty can remain; 

unleſs that being accuſtomed- to live in a 
dependency and unacquainted with liberty, 
we know not ſo much as the meaning of 
the word; nor if that ſhould be explain- 
ed to us, can ever perſuade ourſelves we 

. - ſhall obtain the thing, though wye have ito 


in our power by a few votes to ſet our 
FS ſelves 
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ſelves and our poſterity free. TO ſay that 
chis will ſtop at the royal aſſent, is a ſug- 
geſtion diſreſpectful to her Majeſty, and 
which ought neither to be mentioned in 
parliament, nor be conſidered by any mem 
ber of this houſe. And were this a proper 
time, Lam confident I could fay ſuch things 
as being repreſented to the Queen, would 
convince her, that no. perſon can have 
greater intereſt, nor obtain more laſting 
- honour by the enacting of theſe conditions 
of government, than her Majeſty. And 
if the nation be aſſiſted in this exigency 
by the good offices of his grace the high 
Commiſſioner, I ſhall not doubt to affirm, 
that in procuring this bleſſing to our coun- 


try from her Majeſty, he will do more for 


us, than all the great men of that noble 
family, of which he is deſcended, ever 
did; though it ſeems to have been their 
peculiar province for divers ages, to de- 
fend the liberties of this nation againſt the 
power of the Engliſh and the deceit of 
. courtiers. What further arguments can 

I uſe to perſuade this houſe to enact theſe 
U 4 limitations, 
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limitations, and embrace this occaſion, | 

which we have ſo little deſerved? I might 

bring many; but the moſt proper and ef. 

fectual to perſuade all, I take to be this: 

that our anceſtors did enjoy the moſt eſ- 

ſential liberties contained in the act I have 

propoſed: and though ſome few of leſs 

moment are among them which they had 

not, yet they were in poſſeſſion of divers 

others not contained in theſe articles: that 

they enjoyed theſe privileges when they 

were ſeparated from England, had their 

prince living among them, and conſequent- 

ly ſtood not in ſo great need of cheſe li- 

mitations. Now ſince we have been un- 

Wh der the fame prince with England, and 

' © therefore ſtand in the greateſt need of 

them, we have not only neglected to make 
| ad due proviſion of that kind, hut in divers 
* parliaments have given away our liberties, 
and upon the matter ſubjected this crown 
to the court of England: and are become 
ſo accuſtomed to depend on them, that 
we ſeem to doubt whether we ſhall lay , 
hold of this happy opportunity to reſume 
N ent 5% our 
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our freedom. If nothing elſe will move 


; at leaſt let us not act in oppoſition to 
the light of our own reaſon and conſcience, 


which daily repreſents to us the ill conſti- 


tution of our government; the low con- 
dition into which we are ſunk, and the 
extreme poverty, diſtreſs, and miſery of 
our people. Let us conſider whether we 
will have the nation continue in theſe de- 
plorable circumſtances, and loſe this op- 
portunity of bringing freedom and plenty 
among us. Sure the heart of every honeſt 
man muſt bleed daily, to ſee the miſery 


in which our commons, and even many 


of our gentry live; which has no other 
cauſe but the ill conſtitution of our govern- 


ment, and our bad government no other 


root, but our dependence upon the court 
of England. If our kings lived among us, 
twould not be ſtrange to find theſe limita- 
tions rejected. 'Tis not the prerogative of 
a king of Scotland I would diminiſh, but 
the prerogative of Engliſh miniſters over 
this nation. To conclude; theſe condi- 
tions of government being either ſuch as 
F 1 BY: N 7 11; 0008 
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e eee or W di- 
trected to cut off our dependence on an 
| Engliſh court, and not to take place dur- 
ing the life of the Queen; he vrho refuſes 
his conſent to them, whatever he may be 
by birth, cannot ſure be a Scots: man by 
affection. This will be a true teſt to di- 
ſtinguiſh, not whig from tory, preſbyte- 
rian fromepiſcopal, Hanover from St. Ger- 
mains, nor yet a courtier from a man out 
of place; but a proper teſt to diſtinguiſſi a 
friend from an enemy to his country. And 


HHiadeed we are ſplit into ſo many parties, 


and cover ourſelves with ſo many falſe 
pretexts, chat ſuch a teſt ſeems neceſſary 
to bring us into the light, and ſhew every 
man in his own colours. In a word, my 
lord Chancellor, we are to conſider, that 
though we ſuffer under many grievances, 
yet our dependence upon the court of 
England is the cauſe of all, comprehends 
them all, and is the band that ties up the 
bundle. If we break chis, they will all 
-Arop-and fall to the ground: if not, this, 
band will ſtraiten us more and more, ul 
He ſhall be no longer a people. I 
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1 Aubrre x humbly propoſe, that for 
e Keuftep of our religion, liberty, and 
trade, theſe limitations be declared by a 
reſolution of this houſe to be the condi- 
tions, upon which the nation will receive. 
a ſucceſſor to the crown of this realm af- 
ter the deceaſe of her preſent Majeſty, 
and failing heirs of her body, in caſe the 
ſaid ſucceſſor ſhall be alſo * or Queen 
of England. 
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AM ſorry to hear what has been juſt 
now ſpoken from the throne. I know 
f the duty I owe to her Majeſty, and the 
k reſpect chat is due to her Commiſſioner; 
A and therefore ſhall ſpeak with a juſt re- 
1 MW -gard to boch. But the duty I owe to 
my country obliges me to ſay, that what 
* we have now heard from the throne, muſt 
of proceed from Engliſh coun- | 

 cils. 
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_..cils. If we had demanded that theſe limi- 
; tations ſhould take place during the life 

1 "i her Majeſty, or of the heirs of her body, 
perhaps we might have no great reaſon to 

complain, though they ſhould be refuſed. 

But that her Majeſty ſhould- prefer the 

_ prerogative of ſhe knows not who, to the 

_ happineſs of the whole people of Scotland; 

"Im ſhe ſhould. deny her aſſent to ſuch 

conditions of government as are not limi- 

tations upon the crown of Scotland, but 

only ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
lieye us from a ſubjection to the court of 
England, muſt proceed from Engliſh coun- 

i Cils; as well becauſe there is no Scots mi- 
niſter now at London, as becauſe I have 

had an account, which I believe to be too 

well grounded, that-a letter to this effect 

has been ſent down hither by the lord 

- Treaſurer of England, not many days ago. 

Beſides, all men who have lately been at 

- London, well know, tharnothing has been 
„maore common, than to ſee Scors-men of 

1 the ſeveral parties addreſſing themſelves to, 

miniſters about Scots affairs; and 
even 
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even to ſome ladies of that court, whom 
for the reſpe& I bear to their relations I 
ſhall not name. Now, whether we ſhall 
continue under the influence and ſubjection 
of the Engliſh court; or whether it be not 
high time to lay before her Majeſty, by a 
vote of this houſe, the conditions of go- 
vernment upon which we will receive a 

ſucceſſor, I leave to the wiſdom of the 
| parliament. This I muſt ſay, that to tell 
us any thing of her Majeſty's intentions in 


this affair, before we have preſented any 


act to that purpoſe for the royal aſſent, is 
to prejudge the cauſe, and altogether un- 
parliamentary. I will add, that nothing 
has ever ſthewn the power and force of 
Engliſh councils upon our affairs in a 
more eminent manner at any time, ſince 
the union of the crowns. No man in this 
houſe is more convinced of the great ad- 


vantage of that peace which both nations. 


enjoy by living under one prince. But as 


on the one hand, ſome men for private 


ends, and in order to get into offices, have 


either neglected or betrayed the intereſt of 


this 


N 
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this nation, 2 a mean compliance wich 
the Engliſh court ; ſo.on the other fide it | 
cannot be denied, that we have been but 
indifferently uſed by the Engliſh! nation. 
_Iſhall not infiſt upon the affair of Darien, | 
in which by their means and influence 
chiefly, we ſuffered fo great a loſs both in 
men and money, as to put us almoſt be- 
yond hope of ever having any conſiderable 
trade; and this contrary to their own true 
intereſt, which now appears but too viſi- 
bly, I. ſhall not go about to enumerate 
inſtances of a provoking nature in other 
matters, but keep myſelf preciſely to the 
thing we are upon. The Engliſh nation 
did, ſame time paſt, take into conſidera- 
tion the nomination of a ſucceſſor to that 
crown; an affair of the- higheſt i impor- 
tance, and one would think of common 
concernment to both kingdoms. Did they 
eyer require our concurrence? Did they 
ever deſire the late King to cauſe the par- 
liament of Scotland to meet, in order to 
take our advice and conſent? Was not this 
to tell us plainly, that we ought to be con- 
1 
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eluded} by their determinations, and were 
not worthy to be conſulted in the matter? 
Indeed, my lord Chancellor, conſidering 
their whole carriage in this affair, and the 
broad inſinuations we have now heard, 
that we are not to expect her Majeſty's. 
aſſent to any limitations on a ſucceſſor 
(which muſt proceed from Engliſh council) 
and conſidering We cannot propoſe to Our 
ſelves any other relief from that ſervitude 
we lie under by the influence of that court; 
tis my opinion, that the houſe come to a 
reſolution, That after the deceaſe of her Ma- 
ey, heirs of her body failing, ae will ſepa-- - 
rate our crown n that 1 
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HAT chere ſhould ae 
a ſucceſſor, in order to take away 
Your dependence on thecourt of * 


30 4 <a bye 
if boch a nations ſhould have the "ON king, 
no man here ſeems to oppole. © And I think 
very few will be of opinion that ſuch limi- 
tations ſhould be deferred till the meeting 
of the nation's repreſentatives upon the de- 
ceaſe of her Majeſty. For if the ſucceſſor 
be not named before that time, every one 
will be ſo earneſt to promote the preten- 
ſions of the perſon he moſt affects, that 
new conditions will be altogether forgot. 
ten. 80 that thoſe who are only in ap- 
for theſe limitations, and in rea- 
lity againſt them, endeavour for their laſt 
refuge to miſlead. well-meaning men, by 
telling them, that tis not adviſable to put 


them into the act of ſecurity, as well for 


fear of loſing all, as becauſe they will be 
more conveniently placed in a ſeparate act. 
My lord Chancellor, I would fain know if 
any thing can be more proper in an act 


which appoints the naming and manner 


of admitting a ſucceſſor, than the condi- 
tions on which we agree to receive him, 
I would know, if che deferring of any 
thing, ata time when — it ſhould / 

take 
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take place, be not to put a flur upon it, 
and an endeavour to defeat it. And if the 
limitations in queſtion are pretended to be 
ſuch a burden in the act, as to hazard the 
loſs of the whole, can we expect to obtain 
them when ſeparated from the act? Is 
there any common ſenſe in this? Let us 
not deceive ourſelves, and imagine that the 
act of 1696. does not expire immediately 
after the Queen and heirs of her body; 
for in all that act, the heirs and ſucceſſors 
of his late Majeſty King William are al- 
ways reſtrained and ſpecified by theſe ex- 
preſs words, according to the declaration 
* of the eſtates, dated the 11th. of April 
1689. So that unleſs. we make a due 
proviſion by ſome new law, a diſſolution 
of the government will enſue immediately 
upon the death of her Majeſty, failing 
heirs of her body. Such an act therefore 
being of abſolute and indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity, I am of opinion, that the limita- 
tions ought to be inſerted therein as the 
only proper place for them, and ſureſt Way 
"to-obrain/chem : and that whoever: would 
Ms X ſeparate 
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ſeparate them, does not fo nn 
_ "ſhould obtain the act, as that we ſhould 
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nor I need not inform this 3 
able houſe, that all acts which can be 
np for the ſecurity of this kingdom, 
are vain and empty propoſitions, ' unleſs 
they are ſupported by arms; and that to 
rely upon any law without ſuch a ſecurity, 
is to lean upon a ſhadow. We had bet- 
ter never paſs this act: for then we ſhall 
not imagine we have done any thing for 
dur ſecurity; and if we think we can do 
|. | | any ching effectual without that proviſion, 
| : we deceive ourſelves, and are in a moſt 
|  _. dangerous condition. Such an act cannot 


= = de ſaid to be an act for the ſecurity of any 
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is of no force: neither can any kingdom 
be really ſecured but by arming the peo- 


ple. Let no man pretend that we have 


ſtanding forces to ſupport this law ; and 
that if their numbers be not ſufficient, we 
may raiſe more. Tis very well known 
this nation cannot maintain ſo many ſtand- 
ing forces as would be neceſſary for our 
defence, though we could intirely rely 
upon their fidelity. The poſſeſſion of arms 
is the diſtinction of a freeman from a ſlave. 
He who has nothing, and belongs to an- 
other, muſt be defended by him, and needs 
no arms: but he who thinks he is his on 
maſter, and has any thing he may call 
his own, ought. ro have arms to defend 
himſelf and what he poſſeſſes, or elſe he 
lives ioufly and at diſcretion. And 
though for a while thoſe who have the 
ſword in their power abſtain from doing 
him injuries; yet by degrees he will be 
awed. into a fubmiſſion to every arbitrary 
command. Our anceſtors by being always 
armed, and frequently in action, defended 
bene inſt the Romans, Danes, 
vec „5 | and 
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and Engliſh; and maintained Wie liberty 
againſt the incroachments of their own 
princes. If we are not rich enough to 
pay a ſufficient number of ſtanding forces, 
we have at leaſt this advantage, that 
arms in our own hands ſerve no leſs to 
maintain our liberty at home, than to de- 
fend us from enemies abroad. Other na- 
tions, if they think they can truſt ſtand- 
ing forces, may by their means defend 
themſelves againſt foreign enemies. But 
we, who have not wealth ſufficient to pay 
ſuch forces, ſhould not, of all nations un- 
der heaven, be unarmed. For us then to 
continue without arms, is to be directly 
in the condition of ſlaves: to be found un- 
armed in the event of her Majeſty's death, 
would be to have no manner of ſecurity 
for our liberty, property, or the indepen- 
dence of this kingdom. By being unarm- 
ed, we every day run the-rifk of our all 
ſince we know not how ſoon that event 
may overtake us: to continue ſtill unarm- 
ed, when by this very act now under do, 
„ we — put a caſe, which 


"Ie happening 
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happening may ſeparate us from England, 
, would be the groſſeſt of all follies. And 
if we do not provide for arming the king- 
dom in ſuch an exigency, we ſhall become 
a jeſt and a proverb to the worlc. 


VIII. 


th Lord Chancelbo, 2 
F in the ſad event of hes Majeſty" - 4 


conſiderable military force ſhould be in the 
hands of one or more men, who might 
have an underſtanding together, we are 
not very ſure what uſe they would make 


of them in ſo nice and critical a conjunc- 
ture. We know that as the moſt juſt and 


honourable enterprizes, when they fail, 
are accounted in the number of rebellians, 
ſo all attempts, however unjuſt, if they 
— always purge themſelves of all 
lt and imputation. If a man preſume 
e ſhall have ſucceſs, and obtain the ut- 
X 3 moſt 


ceaſe without heirs of her body, .any | 
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moſt A he will not to nicely 
examine the point of right, nor balance 
too ſcrupulouſly the injury he does to his 
country. I would not have any man take 
this for a reflection upon thoſe honourable 
perſons, who have at preſent the com- 
1 For beſides that we 
are not certain, who ſhall be in thoſe com- 
mands at the time of ſuch an event, we 
are to know that all men are frail, and the 
wicked and mean-ſpirited world has paid 
too much honour to many, who have ſub- 
verted the liberties of their country. We 
fee a great diſpoſition at this time in ſome 
men, notto conſent to any limitations on 
a ſucceſſor, though we ſhould name the 
fame with England. 'And therefore fince 
this is probably the laſt opportunity we 
ſhall ever have, of freeing ourſelves from 
-our dependence on the Engliſh court, we 
ought to manage it with the utmoſt j jea- 
louſy and diffidence of ſuch men. For 
though we have ordered the nation to be 
armed and exerciſed, which will be a ſuf | 
ficient defence when done: yet we know * 
not 
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not but the event, which God avert, may 
happen before this can be effected. And 
we may eaſily imagine, what a few bold 
men, at the head of a ſmall number of 
regular troops, might do, when all things 
are in confuſion and ſuſpence. So that we 
ought to make effectual proviſion with the 
utmoſt circumſpection, that all ſuch forces 
may be ſubſervient to the government arid 
_ Intereſt of this nation, and not to the pri- 
vate ambition of their commanders. 1 
therefore move, that immediately upon 
the deceaſe of her Majeſty, all military 
commiſſions above that of a ee be 
null and void. 
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) Lord Chancelbr, © 
KNOW 'tis the undoubted prerogative of 
„ {hall have the force of a law without her 


* royal ant. And as I am confident his 
X 4 grace 
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grace the * Canseber is a 
inſtructed, to give that aſſent to every act 
which ſhall be laid before him; ſo more 
particularly to the act for the ſecurity of 
the kingdom, which has already paſt this 
houſe: an act that preſerves us from anar- 
chy: an act that arms a defenceleſs peo- 
ple: an act chat has coſt the repreſentatives 
of this kingdom much time and labour to 
frame, and the nation a very great expence: 
an act that has paſſed by a great majority: 
and above all an act, that contains a cau- 
tion of the higheſt importance for the 
amendment of our conſtitution. I did 
not preſume the other day, immediately 
after this act was voted, to deſire the royal 
aſſent; I thought it a juſt deference to the 
high Commiſſioner, not to mention it at 
that time. Neither would I now, but only 
that I may have an opportunity to repre- 
ſent to his grace, that as he who gives rea- 
dily doubles the gift; ſo his grace has now 
in his hands the moſt glorious and ho- 
nourable occaſion, that any perſon of this 
nation ever had, of making himſelf ac- 
. | ceptable, 
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ceptable, and his memory for ever grate- 
ful to the people of this kingdom: ſince 
the honour of giving the royal aſſent to a 
law, which lays a laſting foundation for 
their me . * reſerved nes 5 
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wy N the day that the alfa Pawns 
rity of the kingdom paſſed in this 
| houſe, I did not preſume to move for the 
royal aſſent. The next day of our meet- 
ing I mentioned it with all imaginable re- 
ſpect and deference for his grace the high 
Commiſſioner, and divers honourable per- 
fons ſeconded me. If now, after the noble 
lord who ſpoke laſt, I inſiſt upon it,, I think 
Tam no way to be blamed. I ſhall not en- 
deavour to ſhew the neceſſity of this act, in 
which the whole ſecurity of the nation now | 
hes, having ſpoken to that point the other 
"thy: but ſhall take occaſion to ſay ſomething 

concerning 


concerning the delay of giving the royal 
aſſent ta acts paſſed in this houſe; for which 

J could never hear a good reaſon, except 
that a Commiſſioner was not ſufficiently 
inſtructed. But that cannot be the true 
reaſon at this time, becauſe ſeveral acts 
have lain long for the royal aſſent: in par- 
ticular, that to ratify a former act, for 
turning the convention into a parliament, 
and fencing the claim of right, which no 
man doubts his grace is ſufficiently inſtruc- 
ted to-paſs. We muſt therefore look elſe- 
where for the reaſon of this delay, and 
ought to be excuſed in doing this; ſince 
ſo little regard is had, and ſo little ſatiſ- 
faction given to the repreſentatives of this 
nation, who have for more than three 
months employed themſelves with the 
greateſt aſſiduity in the ſervice of their 
country, and yet have not ſeen the leaſt 
fruit of their labours crowned with the 
royal aſſent. Only one act has been 
touched, for recognizing her Majeſty's juſt 
right, which is a thing of courſe. This | 
— but too good reaſon to thoſe wo 
0 ſpeak - 
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ſpeak freely, to fay that the royal aſſent 
is induſtriouſſy ſuſpended, in order to 
oblige ſome men to vote, as ſhall be moſt 
expedient to a certain intereſt; and that 
this ſeſſion of parliament is ne ſo 
long, chiefly to make men uneaſy, who 
have neither places nor TS ws to bear 
their charges; that by this means acts for 
money, importation of French wine, and 
the like, may paſs in a thin houſe, which 
will not fail immediately to receive the 
royal aſſent, whilſt the acts that concern 
the welfare, and perhaps che _y * of 
the nation, remain untouehed. Tn 


XL 
- My Lord Chancellor, | 
EIN G under ſome apprehenſions that 
her Majeſty may receive ill advice in 


| this affair, from miniſters who frequently 


" miſtake former bad practices for good pre- 
cedents, 
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cedents, I deſire that the third act of 
the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt parliament of 
"ag Charles the ſecond. ny be read. L 


AR hi third of the firſt ſeſſion, 
Parl. I. Car. _—E 


Act aferting his Matty J "oat 


prerogative, in calling and diſ- 
ſolving of parliaments, and mak- 
. laws. 


H E-eftates of Bins no con- 

vened by his Majeſty's ſpecial autbo- 
thority, conſidering that the quietneſs, labi- 
lity and happineſs of. the people, do depend 
upon the ſafety of * the King's Majeſty's 
ſacred perſon, and the maintenance of his 
ſovereign authority, princely power, and pre- 
Mari pe royal; and concerving themſelves ob- 
liged i in conſcience, and in diſcharge of their 
duties to almighty God, to the King's Ma- 
NA, and to their native country, to nale 
4 due acknowledgment *thereof at this time, 


Ds 
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Do therefore unanimouſly declare, that they 
vill with their lives and gan wes | maintain 
and defend the ſame. And they do hereby 
acknooledge, that the power of calling, hold- 
ing, proroguing, and di ;fſokving of parlia- 
ments, and all conventions and meetings of 
the eftates, does ſolely refide in the 1 s 
Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. And that 
as no parliament can be lawfully kept, with- 
out the ſpecial warrant and preſence of the 
King's Majeſty, or his Commiſſioner ; ſo no 
acts, ſentences or flatutes, to be paſſed in 
parliament, can be binding upon the people, 
or have the authority and force of laws, with- 
out the ſpecial authority and approbationof the 
King's Majeſty, or his Commiſſioner interponed 
thereto, at the making thereof. And there- 
fore the King's Majeſty, with advice and con- 
ſent of his eſtates of parliament, doth hereby 
reſeind and annul all laws, acts, ſtatutes or 
practices that have bein, or upon any pre- 
text whatſoever may be, or ſeem contrary to, 
or mconfiftent with, bis Majeſty's juſt power 
and prerigative abovementioned ; and declares 
the ſame to bave been 2 and to be 
5 2 void 


void and null in all time coming. And to 
the end that this act and acknowledgment, 
which the. oftates of parhament, from the 
Senſe of their bumble duty and certain know- 
ledge, haue hereby made, may receive the 
more axact᷑ obedience in time coming ; it is by 
his Majeſty, with advice foreſaid, flatute 
and ordained, that the punctual obſervance 
thereof" be ſpecially regarded by all his Ma- 

Jefty's ſubjets, and that none of them, upon 


any pretext whatſoever, offer to call in queſ- 
tion, impugn, or do any deed to the contrary 


bereof, under pain of treaſan. 


My Lord Chancellor, 

Tux queſtions concerning the King's 
prerogative and the peoples privileges are 
nice and difficult. Mr. William Colvin, 
who was one of the wiſeſt men this nation 
ever had, uſed to ſay concerning defenfive 
arms, that he wiſhed all princes thought 
them lawful, and the people unlawful. 
And indeed I heartily wiſh, that fome- 
thing like theſe moderate ſentiments might 
* dne all matters in queſtion 
between 
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between both. By the conſtitution of 
this kingdom, no act of the eſtates had 
the force of a law, unleſs touched by the 
King's ſoepter, which was his undoubted 
prerogative. The touch of his ſcepter 
gave authority to our laws, as his ſtamp 
did a currency to our coin: but he had 
no right to refuſe or withhold either. 
Tis pretended by ſome men, that in ver- 
tue of this act, the King may refuſe the 
royal aſſent to acts paſſed by the eſtates 
of the kingdom. But it ought to be 
conſidered, that this law is only an ac- 
knowledgment and declaration of the 
King's prerogative, and conſequently gives 
nothing new to the prince. The act ac- 
knowledges this to be the prerogative of 
the King, that whatever is paſſed in this 
houſe, cannot have the force of a law 
without the royal aſſent, and makes it 
high treaſon to queſtion this prerogative; 
becauſe the parliament, during the civil 
war, had uſurped a power of impoſing 
, heir own votes upon the people for law, 
' though neither the King, nor any perſon 


commiſſionated 


* 
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commiſſionated by him were — 
and this new law was wholly and — 
directed to aboliſh and reſcind that uſur- 
pation, as appears by the tenour and ex- 
preſs words of the act; which does nei- 
her acknowledge nor declare, that the 
prince has a power to refuſe the royal aſ- 
ſent to any act preſented by the parlia- 
ment. If any one ſhould ſay, that the 
lawgivers deſigned no leſs, and that the 
principal contrivers and promoters of the 
act frequently boaſted they had obtained 
the negative, as they call it, for the 
crown; I defire to know how they will 
make that appear, ſince no words are to 
be found in the act, that ſhew any ſuch 
deſign: eſpecially if we conſider, that this 
law was made by a parliament that ſpoke 
the moſt plainly, leaſt equivocally, and 
moſt fully of all others concerning the 
prerogative. And if thoſe who promoted 
the paſſing of this act were under ſo 
- ſtrong a deluſion, to think chey had ob- 
tained a new and great prerogative to the 
crown 1 a declaratory law, in which 
there 
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there is not one word to that purpoſe, 
twas the hand of heaven that defeated 
their deſign of deſtroying the liberty of 
their country. I know our princes have 
refuſed their aſſent to ſome acts ſince the 
making of this law : but a practice in- 
troduced in arbitrary times can deſerve 
no c6nfideration. For my own part, I 
ref far from puſhing things to extremity 
on elcher hand: I heartily enter into the 
ſentiments of the wiſe man I mentioned 
before, and think the people of this na- 
tion might have been happy in miſtaking 
the meaning of this law, if ſuch men ag 
have had dhe greateſt credit with our 
any would have let them into the 
e ſenſe of it. And therefore thoſe 
he have the honour to adviſe her Ma- | 
jeſty, ſhould beware of inducing her to a 
refuſal of the royal aſſent to the act for 
the ſecurity | of the kingdom, becauſe the” 
unwarrantable cuſtom of rejecting acts, 
was introduced i in arbitrary t times. * 
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5 Lord Chinclhr, 


IS often faid in 7 pe” that 
parliaments, . and eſpecially long 
ſeſſions of parliament, are a heavy tax 
and burden to this nation: I ſuppoſe they 
mean as things are uſually managed: o- 
cher wiſe I ſhould think it a great reflec- 
tion on the wiſdom of the nation, and a 
maxim very pernicious to our govern- 
ment. But indeed in the preſent ſtate of 
things, they are a very great burden to us. 
Our parliament ſeldom meets in winter, 
when the ſeaſon of the year, and our own 
private affairs bring us to town. We are 
called together for the moſt part in ſum- 
mer, when our country buſineſs and the 
goodneſs of the ſeaſon make us live in 
town with regret. - Our parliaments are 
fitting | both in ſeed-time and harveſt, and 
we are made to toil the whole year. We 
meet one day in three; though no reaſons 


_—_ 
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can be given why we ſhould not meet 
every day, unleſs ſuch a one, as Iam un- 
willing to name, leſt thereby occafio! 
ſhould be taken to mention i it elſewhere 
to the reproach of the nation. The 68 
penees of our commiſfioners are now 
come” greater than thoſe of dur "kings 
formerly were: and a great part of this 
money is s laid out upon Sod and. other, 
things of foreign mariufaQure, to the 
great damage of the kingdom. We meet. 
in this place in the aftertioon, after a great 
dinner, Which I think is 1580 the time of 
doing buſineſs; and are in ſuch confuſion. | 
after the candles are lighted,. that very 
often the debate of one ſingle point can- 
not be finiſhed ; but muſt be put off o 
another day. Parliaments are forced to 
ſubmit to the conveniences of the lords F 
of the ſeſſion, and meetings of che bur- =, 
roughs though no good Mac can be 
given, Why; either a lord of the, {effion or - 
any- one deputed to the meetings 'of the 
durroughs, ſhould be A. Mester of this., 8 


houſe; but ort che contrary” experience 


ne FF ; * 
nnn * 2 has 
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bas taught, vs, the inconvenience. of both, 
Wha, members of parliament, to per- 
forni the duty. they, owe to their country, 
have leit the moſt important affairs, and 
que their "friends many times in the ut 

e rg be preſent at this place, 
IT are told they may return again; as 

. Were. he. other day called together 
only in order to, be diſmiſſed; |. We have 
been for ſexeral days adhourned in this 
time of. -harvsſt, when we had the moſt 
important affairs, under deliberation that 
as well thoſe who. have neither place nor 
| penſion BY grow weary. of their -Atten- 
dance, as t ole, 182 ill. ſtate of health 
makes the ſervice” of 5 eir country as dan- 
geraus, though n no. le s honourable: than if 
| they ſerved i in the field, Do. not theſe 
things ſhew.us 75 neceſſity af chgſe limi- 
tations, 1 Lhd, the honour. to gffer to this 
houſe ? and d. f e of; fitbat for lodg- 
ing tl the power, ( ag)Ourpments in che par- 
liament; "that f Ng meetings gf, Parliament 
to be in winter; that for impowering the 
Preſident to give the. royal aſſent, and ac 
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certaining his ſalary; with that for ex- 
cluding all lords of the ſeſſion from being 
members of parliament. Could one ima- 
gine that in this parliament, in which we 
have had the firſt opportunity of amend- 
ing our conſtitution by new conditions 
of government, occaſion ſhould be given 
by reiterating former abuſes; to convince 
all men of the neceſſity of farther limira- 
tions upon a ſucceſſor ? Or is not this ra- 
ther to be attributed to a peculiar provf- 
dence, that thoſe who are the great oppo 
ſers of limitations, ſhould by their con- 
duct give the beſt reaſon for them But 
I hope no member of this houſe will 
be — either by delay or oppoſi⸗ 

; becauſe the liberties of a people are 
11 PA be maintained without paſſing 
through great difficulties, and that no toil 
and labours ought to be declined to pre- 
__ a nation from m ha 
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HAVE. waited long and ien great 

4 patience, for the reſult of this fon 
to ſee if I could diſcover a real and ſin- 
cere intention in the members of this 
houſe to reſtore the freedom of our coun- 
try in this great and perhaps only oppor- 
unity. I know there are many different 
vie ys among us, and all men pretend the 
good of che nation. But every man here 
is obliged carefully to examine the things 
before us, and to act according to his 
knowledge and conſcience, without regard 
to the views of other men, whatever 
charity he may have for them: I 2 
every man in, this Place i is obliged by the 

oath he has taken to give ſuch advice as 
he thinks moſt expedient for the good of 
his country. The principal buſineſs of 
this ſeſſion has been the forming of an 
act for the * of the kingdom, pu 


* * = - 
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the expiration of the preſent intail of the 
crown. And though one would have 
thought, that the moſt eſſential thing 
which could have entered into ſuch an 
act, had been to aſcertain the conditions 
on which the nation would receive a ſuc- 
ceſſor, yet this has been entirely waved 
and over · ruled by the houſe. Only there 
is a caution inſerted in the act, that the 
ſucceſſor ſhall not be the ſame perſon who 
is to ſucceed in England, unleſs ſuch con- 
ditions of government be firſt enacted, as 
may ſecure the freedom of this nation. 
But this is a general and indefinite clauſe, 
and liable to the dangerous inconveni 


of being declared to be fulfilled by giving 


us two or three inconſiderable laws.” 80 
that this ſeſſion of parliament, in which 
we have had fo great an opportunity of 
making ourſelves for ever a free people; 
is like to terminate without any real ſecu- 


rity for our liberties, or any eſſential a- 


mendmentof our conſtitution. And now, 
hen we ought to come to particulars, 


"and enact ſuch limitations as may fully 
| Y 4 ſatisfy 
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tisfy hs _—_ clauſe, we muſt amuſe 
| ourſelves with things of little ſignifican- 
cy, and hardly mention any limitation of 
moment or conſequence. But inſtead of 
chĩs, acts are brought in for regulations to 
take place during the life of the Queen, 
which we are not to expect, and quite 
draw us off from the buſineſs we ſhould 
attend. By theſe: methods divers well- 
meaning men have been deluded, whilſt 
others have propoſed a preſent nomina- 
tion of a ſucceflor under limitations. But 
J fear the far greater part have deſigned 
to make cheir court either to her Majeſty, 
the. houſe. of Hanover, or i thoſe of St. 
Germains, by maintaining the prerogative 
in Scotland as high as ever, to the perpe- 
tual enſlaving of this nation to the mini- 
ſters of England. Therefore I, who have 
neyer made court to any prince, and 1 
| never ſhall, at the rate of the leaſt 
prejudice to my country, think «myſelf 
obliged in diſcharge of my conſcience, 
ind. the duty of my oath. in parliament, | 
to, offer cd limitations as may anſwer 
0116) - Þ | the 


* 1 
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the general clauſe in the act for the ſe- 
curity of the kingdom. And this I do in 
two draughts, the one containing the li- 
mitations by themſelves; the other with 


the ſame limitations, and a blank — 


ſerting the name of a ſueceſſor. 
houſe ſhall think fit to take into oonſide- 
ration that draught which has no blank, 
and enact the limitations, T hall reſt ſa- 
tisfied,. being as little fond of naming a 
ſucceſſor as any man. Otherwiſe, J offer 
the draught with a blank; to the end that 


every man may make his court to the 


perſon he moſt affects; and hope by this 
means to pleaſe all parties: The eourt in 


offering them an opportunity to name che | 
ſucceſſor of England, a thing ſo accept- 
able to her Majeſty and that nation: Thoſe. 
who may favour the court of St. Ger- 
mains, by giving them a chance for their 
pretenſions; and every true Scots- man, in 
vindicating the liberty of this nation, who- 
ever vba che ener 8 4 


Firſt 
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fatutes and ordains, That- after the deceaſe 
of ber | Majefly (whom Gov: long preſerve) 
and failing beirs of ber body, no one ſhall 
ſucceed to the crown- of this realm that is 
likewiſe ſucceſſor to the crown of England, 
but under the limitations following, which, 
together with the oath: of | coronation and 
claim of right, they ſhall ſwear to obſerve. 
That all places and offices, both civil. and 
military, and all penfions formerly conferred 
by our kings, ſhall ever after be, given by 
72 bat a new. parliament ſhall 
be choſen every Michaelmas head-court, to fit 
the fort of of November thereafter, and ad- 
journ themſelves from time to time till next 
Michnelmas and that they chuſe their own 
_ prefident—That a committee of thirty fix 
members, choſen by and out of the whole 
Oey without diſtinction of eſtates, 


ſhall, 
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ſhall, during the intervals of purliament, 
under the king, lave the adminiftration of 
the government, be bis council, and atroum- 
able to parliament ; with power, in extrapr- 


0 UR ſovereign Lady, with 3 and | 
. conſent of the eſtates of parliament, 
Patutes and ordains, That after the deteaſs 
of ber Majeſt 5 (whom Gop long preſerve) 
and heirs LA ach Failing, 8 

: © ſhall fucceed 


# the crown of this realm. But that in 
an the ſaid ſucceſſor be litewiſe the ſucceſſer 
to the crown of England, the ſaid . 
Ke be under the 22 ee 


p * man 0 enemy 3 By 

mitations, in caſe we have the fame king 

with England; except he whois fo ſname- 

* leſs a partizan either of the court at St. 

| Germains, or the houſe of Hanover, that 
he 


"ORs. 


„ ee yon 
he would racher ſee Scotland Tentinue to 
depend upon an Engliſn miniſtry, than 
that their prerogative ſfiould be any way 
leſſened in this kingdom. As for thoſe 
who have St. Germains in their view, and 
are accounted the higheſt of all the pre- 
rogative-men, I would aſk them, if we 

| ſhould aſſiſt them in advancing their 
Prince to the throne of Great Britain, are 

: we, for.our reward, to. continue. ſti 
our former de pendebes on the Eriglic 

court? Theſe cations are the only teſt 

to diſcover a lover of his country | | 

a courtier either to ber . Hanover, 


La» 3+ v *#V 


who are for enſlaving this nation to the 

directions of another court, are courtiers 

to any ſucceſſor; and let them pretend 

What they will, if their Principles lead 

neceſſarily to ſubject this nation to ano- 

tther, are enemies to che nation. Theſe 

; men are ſo abſurd as to'provoke England, 

and yet reſelve to continue” ſlaves of that 

: court.-' This country muſt be made a 

CE bald of blood, in order” to advance a pa- 
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piſt to the throne of Britain, 15 we fail, 
xe: ſhall, be, ſlaves. by right of conqueſt; 
if vs prevail, have the happineſs, to con: 
tinue in our former ſlaviſh dependence; 
| And; though to break. this yoke: all: good 
men would venture their all, yet Lbelieve 
ſewy will be willing to lie at the mere 
f. Erance and popery, and at the fame 
time draw. upon themſelves the indigna- 


tion and power of, England, for the ſake 
only of meaſuring our ſtrength with a 


much more. powerful nation; and to be 
ſure to continue ſtill under our former 
dependence, though we ſhould happen 
to prevail. Now %* thoſe who are for 
the ſame ſucceſſor with England, I would 
aſk, if in that caſe we are not alſo to 
continue in our former dependence; which 
will nat fail always to grow from bad to 
worſe, and at: length become more into- 
lerable to all boneftt men, than death it- 

ſalf. For my own part I think, chat even 
the moſt zealous proteſtant in the nation, 
if he have a true regard for his country, 
* ought: fachen to __ (weno:it a” 
vac 
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with * claim ay right)" chat a papilt 
ſhould ſucceed to the throne of Great 
Britain under ſuch limitations as would 
render chis nation free and independent, 
than the moſt proteſtant and beſt prince, 
without any. if we may live free, I lit- 
tle: value who is king: tis indifferent to 
me, provided the limitations be enacted] 
to name or not name; Dane; ge Ger. 
mins, or whom you will. & £1013 
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18 i „ber gh Commiſſioner” 
4; 4-chaving acquainted tliis houſe that 

be bas inftrudtions from: her Majeſty co 
give the royal aſſent to all acts: paſſed in 
this ſeſſian, except that for che ſecurity of 
the kingdom, twill be highly neceſſary 
to provide ſome new laws for ſecuring 


ſent intail of the cron. 
1 ſhall ſpeak to the firſt article of the li- 


mitations contained in the ſhort act I of- 
fered the other day; not only becauſe 
tis the firſt in order, but. becauſe I per- 
ſuade myſelf you all know that parlia - 


335 
And therefore 


ments were formerly choſen annually; 


that they had the power of appointing 


the times of their meetings and adjourn- 
ments, together with the nomination, of 
committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtra- 


tion of the government during the iriter 


vals of parliament: all which, if it were 
neceſſary, might be proved by a great 
number of publick acts. So that if I de- 


monſtrate the uſe and neceſſity of the firſt 


article, there will remain no great n 
We e the. ret. — 
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| Taz condition of a people, however 
unhappy, if they not only know the 
cauſe. of their miſery, but have alſo. the 
remedy in their power, and yet ſhould. re- 
o fuſe to apply. it, one, would think, were 
Ws not 


. 
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not to be pitied. And thobghi the ebn- 
ditiowofgadd men, whoaretoncluded and 
oppieſſod by à majority of the bad, is much 
to be lameimed yet Chriſtianity teaches us 
to ſhew a greater meaſure of compaffion to 
choſe weg are khowingly and voluntarily 
obſtinate to ruin both themſelves and 
chers But tlie regtet of every wile and 
goed tan muſt needs be extraordinaty, 
whert he bes che liberty and happinefs of 
his eSuntry not only obſttueted, but ur- 
terly extingulſhed by the private and tran- 
firory intereſt of {elf-defighting men, who 
indeed very often meer their own ruin, 
but moſt certainly bring deſtruction upon 
their poſterity by ſuch coùtſes. Sure if a 
man ws is intruſted by others, ſhould for 
his own private advantage betray that 
truſt, to the perpetual and irrecoverable 
ruin of thoſe who rruſted him, the livelieſt 
„ ſenſe and deepeſt remorſe fot ſo great 
gulh, will undoubtedly feize and terrify 
the conſcience of ſuch à man, as often as 
the treacherous part he has acted ſhall re- 
cur to his thoughts; which will moſt fre- 


quently 
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quently happen in the times of his di- 
ſtreſs, and the nearer he approaches to a 
life in which thoſe remorſes are perpetual. 
But I hope every man in this houſe has fo 
well conſidered theſe things, as to pre- 
ſerve him from falling into ſuch terrible 
circumſtances: And (as all men are ſub- 
jet to great failings) if any perſon placed 
in this moſt eminent truſt, is conſcious to 
himſelf of having ever been wanting indu- 
ty to his country, I doubt not he will this 
day, in this weighty matter, atone for all, 
and not blindly follow the opinion of other 
men, becauſe he alone muſt account for 
his own actions to his great Lord and 
Mafter. 

Taz limitation, to which I am about 
to ſpeak, requires, That all places, offices, 
and penſions, which have been formerly 
given by our kings, ſhall, after her Ma- 
jeſty and heirs of her body, be conferred 
by parliament ſo long as we are under 
the ſame prince with England. . Without 
(this limitation, our poverty and ſubjec- 
*rion 60 the court of England will every 

2 N cay 
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day increaſe; and the queſtion we have 
now before us is, whether we will be 
freemen or ſlaves for ever? whether we 
will continue to depend, or break the 
yoke of our dependence? and whether 
we will chuſe to live poor and miſerable, 
or rich, free, and happy? Let no man 
think to object, that this limitation takes 
away the whole power of the prince. 
For the ſame condition of government is 
found in one of the moſt abſolute monar- 
chies of the world. I have very good 
authority for what I ſay, from all the beſt 
authors that have treated of the govern- 
ment of China; but ſhall only cite the 
words of an able miniſter of ſtate, who 
had very well confidered whatever had 
been written on that ſubject ; I mean Sir 
William Temple, who fays, That for 
the government, tis abſolute monarchy, 
© there being ne other laws in China, 
but the King's orders and commands; 
and it is likewiſe hereditary, ſtill de- 

© ſcending to the next of blood. But 125 


orders and n of the King pro- 
0 ceed 
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« ceed through his councils; and are : 
made upon the recommendation or pe- 
© tition of the council proper and appoint- 
© ed for that affair: ſo that all matters are 
© debated, determined, and concluded by 
© the ſeveral councils ; and then upon 
© their advices and requeſts made to the 
King, they are ratified and ſigned by 
him, and fo paſs into laws. All great 
© offices of ſtate are likewiſe conferred by 
© the King, upon the ſame recommen- 
* dations or petitions of his ſeveral coun- 
© cils ; ſo that none are preferred by the 
humour of the prince himſelf, nor by 
* favour of any miniſter, by flattery or 
* corruption, but by the force or ap- 
e of merit, of learning, and of 5 
virtue; which obſerved by the ſeveral - 
* councils, gain their recommendations 
© or petitions to the King. Theſe are the N 
expreſs words of that miniſter. And if 
under the greateſt abſolute monarchy of 
the world, in a country where the prince 
actually reſides; if among heathens this 
be accounted a neceſſary part of govern- 
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ment for the encouragement of virtue, 


ſhall it be denied to Chriſtians living un- 


der a prince who refides in another na- 
tion? Shall it be denied to a people, who 
have a right to liberty, and yet are not 
capable of any in their preſent circum- 
ſtances, without this limitation? But we 
have formed to ourſelves ſuch extraya- 
gant notions. of government, that even in 
a limited monarchy nothing will pleaſe, 
which in the leaſt deviates from the mo- 
del of France, and evety thing elſe muſt 


| ſtand branded with the name of com- 
monwealth. Yet a great and wiſe peo- 
ple found this very condition of govern- 


ment. neceſſary to ſupport even an abſo- 
lute. monarchy. If any man ſay, that 
the empire of China contains divers king- 
doms; and that the care of the Emperor, 
and his knowledge of particular men 


cannot extend to all: I anſwer, the caſe 


is the ſame. with us; and it ſeems as if 
that wiſe people deſigned this conſtitution 


- for a remedy to the like inconveniences, 
with thoſe we labour under at this time. 


Tris 
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Tus limitation will undoubtedly inrich 
the nation, by ſtopping that perpetual iſ- 
ſue of money to England, which has re- 
duced this country to extreme poverty. 
This limitation does not flatter us with 
the hopes of riches by an uncertain pro- 
ject; does not require ſo much as the 
condition of our own induſtry; but by 
ſaving great ſums to the country, will 
every year furniſh a ſtock ſufficient to 
carry on a conſiderable trade, or to eſta- 
bliſh ſome uſeful manufacture at home, 
with the higheſt probability of ſucceſs : 
| becauſe our miniſters by this rule of go- 
vernment, would be freed from the in- 
fluence of Engliſh councils; and our 
trade be intirely in our own. hands, and 
not under the power of the court, as it 
was in the affair of Darien. If we do 
not obtain this limitation, our attendance 
at London will continue to drain this na- 
tion of all thoſe ſums, which ſhould be 
a ſtock for trade, Beſides, by frequent- 
, ing chat court, we not only ſpend our 
money, but learn the expenſive modes and 

ways 
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ways of living, of a rich and luxurious 
nation: we lay out yearly great ſums in 
furniture and equipage, to the unſpeak- 
able prejudice of the trade and manufac- 
tures of our own country. Not that I 
think it amiſs to travel into England, in 
order to ſee and learn their induſtry in 
trade and huſbandry. But at court what 
can we learn, except a horrid corruption 
of manners, and an expenſive way of liy- 
ing, that we may for ever after be both 
poor and profligate? 
Tunis limitation will ſecure to us our 
freedom and independence. It has been 
often ſaid in this houſe, that our princes 
are captives in England; and indeed one 
would not wonder if, when our intereſt 
happens to be different from that of Eng- 
land, our kings, who muſt be ſupported 
by the riches and power of that nation 
in all their undertakings, ſhould prefer an 
Engliſh intereſt before that of this coun- 
try. Tis yet leſs ſtrange, that Engliſh mi- 
niſters ſhould adviſe and procure the ad- 
vancement of ſuch perſons to the miniſtry ® 
; of 


— 
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of Scotland, as will comply with' their 
meaſures and the King's orders ; and to 
ſurmount the difficulties they may meer 
with from a true Scots intereſt, that pla- 
ces and penſions ſhould be beſtowed upen 
parliament-men and others: I fay, theſe 
things are ſo far from wonder, that they 
are inevitable in the preſent ſtate of our 
affairs. But I hope they likewiſe ſhew us, 
that we ought not to continue any longer 
in this condition. Now this limitation is 
advantageous to all. The prince will no 
more be put upon the hardſhip of decid- 
ing between an Engliſh and a Scots in- 
tereſt; or the difficulty of reconciling 
what he owes to each nation, in conſe- 
quence of his coronation oath. Even 
_ Engliſh miniſters will no longer lie under 
the temptation of meddling in Scots af- 
fairs : nor the miniſters of this kingdom, 
together with all thoſe who have places 
and penſions, be any more ſubject to the 
worſt of all ſlavery. But if the influences 
I mentioned before ſhall ſtill continue, 
what will any other limitation avail us? 
| Z 4 What 
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What ſhall we be the better for our act 
concerning the power of war and peace; 
ſince by the force of an Engliſh intereſt 
and influence, we cannot fail of being en- 
gaged in every war, and neglected in eve- 
ry peace? 

Bu this limitation, our parliament will 
become the moſt uncorrupted ſenate of all 
Europe. No man will be tempted to 
vote againſt the intereſt of his country, 
when his country ſhall have all the bribes 

in her own hands; offices, places, pen- 
ſions. Twill be no longer neceſſary to 
loſe one half of the publick cuſtoms, that 
parliament- men may be made collectors. 
We will not deſire to exclude the officers 
of ſtate from ſitting in this houſe, when 
the country ſhall have the nomination of 
them ; and our parliaments free from cor- 
ruption, cannot fail to redreſs all our 
grievances. We ſhall then have no cauſe 
to fear a refuſal of the royal aſſent to our 
acts; for we ſhall have no evil counſel- 
lor, nor enemy of his country to adviſe | 
it. When this condition of * 
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ſhall take place, the royal aſſent will be 
the ornament of the prince, and never be 
refuſed to the deſires of the people. A ge- 
neral unanimity will be found in this houſe; 
in every part of the government, and a- 
mong all ranks and conditions of men. 
The diſtinctions of court and country- 

rty ſhall no more be heard in this na- 
tion; nor ſhall the prince and people any 
longer have a different intereſt. Rewards 
and puniſhments will be in the hands of 
thoſe who live among us, and conſequent- 
ly beſt know the merit of men; by which 
means virtue will be recompenſed and , 
vice diſcouraged, and the reign and go- 
vernment of the prince will flouriſh in 
peace and juſtice. | 4 

I 8H0ULD never make an end, if I 
would proſecute all the great advantages 
of this limitation; which, like a divine 
influence, turns all to good, as the want 
of it has hitherto poiſoned every thing, 
and brought all to ruin. I ſhall therefore 
only add one particular more, in which it 
will be cf the higheſt advantage to this 

Nation. 
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nation. We all know, that the only way: 
of enſlaving a people is by keeping up 
a ſtanding army; that by ſtanding forces 
all limited monarchies have been deſtroy- 
ed, without them none; that ſo long as 
any ſtanding forces are allowed in a na- 
tion, pretexts will never be wanting to 
Increaſe them; that princes have never 
ſuffered militia's to be put upon any good 
foot, leſt ſtanding forces ſhould appear 
unneceſſary. We alſo know that a good 
and well regulated militia is of fo great 
importance to a nation, as to be the prin- 
' cipal part of the conſtitution of any free 
government. Now by this limitation, the 
nation will have a ſufficient power to 
render their militia good and effectual, 
by the nomination of officers: and if we 
would ſend a certain proportion of our 
militia abroad yearly, and relieve them 
from time to time, we may make them 
as good as thoſe of Switzerland are; and 
much more able to defend the country, 
than any unactive ſtanding forces can be. 
We may faye every year great ſums of ® 
money, 
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money, which are now expended to main- 
tain a ſtanding army; and which is yet 
more, run no hazard of loſing our liber- 
ty by them. We may employ a greater 
number of officers in thoſe detachments, 
than we do at preſent in all our forces both 
at home and abroad; and make better con- 
ditions for them in thoſe countries that 
need their aſſiſtance. For being freed from 
the influences of Engliſh councils, we ſhall 
certainly look better than we have hitherto 
done to the terms on which we may ſend 
them into the armies either of England or 
Holland; and not permit them to be abuſed 
ſo many different ways, as to the great 
reproach of the nation they have been, 
in their rank, pay, clothing, arrears, levy- 
money, quarters, tranſport ſhips and * 
tuities. | 
Havins thus ſhewn ſome of the great 
advantages this limitation will bring to 
the nation (to which every one of you 
will be able to add many more) that tis 
not only conſiſtent with monarchy, but 
*eyen with an abſolute moriarchy ; having 
23 . demonſtrated 


dition in all empires, 
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of this houſe, that unleſs we obtain this 
condition, we will not name the fame ſuc- 
.ceflor with them? And then will not her 
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Ae the neceſſity of ſuch a con- 
which contain ſeve- 
ral kingdoms ; and that without it we 
muſt for ever continue in a dependence 
upon the court of England; in the name 
of Gop, what hinders us from embracing 
ſo great a bleſſing? Is it becauſe her Ma- 
jeſty will refuſe the royal aſſent to this 
act? If ſhe do, ſure I am, ſuch a refuſal 
muſt proceed from the advice of Engliſh 
counſellors; and will not that be a de- 
monſtration to us, that after her Majeſty 
and heirs of her body, we muſt not, can- 


not any longer continue under the fame 
prince with England? Shall we be want- 


ing to ourſelves? Can her Majeſty give 
her aſſent to this limitation upon a ſuc- 
ceſſor before you offer it to her? Is ſhe at 
liberty to give us ſatisfaction in this point, 
till we have declared to England by a vote 


Majeſty, even by Engliſh advice, be per- 
ſuaded to give her aſſent; unleſs her ooun- 
We Dt ſellors 


ſellors ſhall chink fit 60 ee ho heavy 
imputation, and run the dangerous riſque 
of dividing theſe nations for ever ? If 
therefore either reaſon, honour, or con- 
ſcience have any influence upon us; if we 
have any regard either to ourſelves or po- 
ſterity; if there be any ſuch thing as virtue, 
happineſs or reputation in this world, or 
felicity in a future ſtate, let me adjure 
you by all theſe, not to draw upon your 
heads everlaſting infamy, attended with 
che eternal reproaches and anguiſh of an 
evil conſcience, by making your ſelves 
and your poſterity miſerable, 
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law made in the year 1700, which 
probibin the importation of French 
Wines. We were then in peace with 
* France and ate now in a declared war 
| againſt 
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againſt them. The prohibition was made 
in time of peace, becauſe the French 
laid greater impoſitions upon our trade 
than they did upon other nations: and 
yet tis deſired, that French wines may be 
imported in time of war; though not only 
the ſame, but new burdens are laid upon 
our merchandiſe in France. Tis pre- 
tended that we ſhall not trade to France 
directly, but may buy French wines from 
certain nations, who trade to that coun- 
try with our goods. I will allow all 
this, though it be falſe; but where is the 
neceſſity we ſhould take French wines 
from thoſe nations for our commodities? 
Have they not copper, iron, pitch, tar, 
hemp, flax, and timber for building of 
ſhips and other uſes, which we need ? 
or if our conſumption of theſe things will 
not anſwer the value of thoſe goods they 
take of us, may we not export the over- 
plus to other parts? Since therefore the 
ſame, or greater impoſitions continue ſtil 
upon our merchandiſe in France, ſo as 
we cannot get of thoſe neutral nations ſo 
high 
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high a price for our goods, as if the im- 
poſitions in France were taken off, the 
reaſon of the law made in 1700 ſtill re- 
mains. And if we had ſufficient cauſe to 
prohibit the importation of French wines 
by our own ſhips in time of peace, ſhall 
we purchaſe French wines from other na- 
tions in time of war? The French would 
not receive our goods in time of peace, 
upon equal terms with thoſe of other na- 
tions, which obliged us to forbid their 
wines : Shall we now take them at a dou- 
ble value in time of war? or are we be- 
come greater friends to France now in a 
time of open war, than we were before 
in time of peace? Something 'might be 
ſaid, if no wines were to be found in Por- 
tugal or Italy. But it ſeems no wine will 
pleaſe us, but that of a country, againſt 
which we are in actual war, and which 
uſes us ill both in peace and war. One 
would have thought that the paſt ſervices 
of a nation, which has more than once 
ſaved that baſe people from ruin, might 
have obliged them to a more favoura- 

2 ble 
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ble uſage of us. But the world will ſay, 


we are yet a baſer people than they, if 
whilſt dey coin to ſuppreſs our trade, 
we law, for which we have 
now more and better reaſons than when 
we made it. To repeal ſuch a law in 
time of war, will ſound admirably well 
in England and Holland: ſince tis no leſs 
than a direct breach of our alliance with 
thoſe nations; a formal renunciation of any 
advantages we may pretend in a treaty of 
peace, and exactly calculated to inform the 
world of the inclinations of our miniſters. 
If we would trade to Portugal and Italy, 
we ſhould have the benefit of Engliſh and 
Dutch convoys. We might trade in our 
own ſhips, not in Swedes, Danes, and 
 Hamburghers, to the ruin of our naviga- 
tion, For if they drive our trade for us, 
we may indeed burn our ſhips and plow 
our towns, as has been told us. And 
therefore I move that this act, as preju- 
dicial to our trade and navigation, and 
highly injurious to the honour of the na- 
tion, may be thrown our. 
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My Lord Chancellor, 


NE would think that of all men 
lawgivers ſhould be of the moſt 
undoubted probity, and that ſelfiſh ends' 
and diſingenuity ſhould have no place in 
their aſſemblies. For if thoſe who give 
laws to other men, have not the good of 
the nations they govern in view, but are 
ready to ſacrifice every thing to their own 
private intereſt, ſuch a ſcandalous conduct 
muſt be of the laſt conſequence to a go- 
vernment, by alienating the affections of 
the people from thoſe who ſhall be found 
guilty of- ſuch practices. My Lord, no 
man in this houſe can be ignorant, that 
this act will not only open a trade and 
correſpondence with France, contrary to 
the declaration of war, and our own 
ſtanding laws; but that the deſign of thoſe 
„ho promote the paſting of this act is to 
"haye a trade directly with France. *Tis 
Aa known 


— 
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known that Scots ſhips are already load- 
ing wines at Bourdeaux for this kingdom; 
and that a French factor is already arrived 
in this city. Beſides, tis notorious, that 
a ſhip belonging to this port, and freighted 
with wines from France, is now lying in 
Queensferry-road, not eight miles from 
this place. She pretends indeed to be a 
Dane, becauſe ſhe came laſt from Nor- 
way; whither ſhe was ſent for no other 
reaſon than that ſhe came too ſoon upon 
this coaſt. This ſhip has an officer and 
divers ſeamen on board, ſent from one of 
our frigates for her guard, who have ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to permit the perſons thar 
were impowered by the admiralty to ex- 
amine her, unleſs they ſhould produce 
an order from the captain of the frigate, 
or from your lordſhip. And as if our 
act for the prohibition of French wines 
were already repealed, and our collectors, 
no leſs than our former kings, might dit- 
penſe with the laws ; another ſhip loaden 
wich the wines of that country has been, 
brought into che Clyde, | and her lading 
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into the city of Glaſgow, during this ſeſ- 
ſion, in contempt of the law and the au- 
thority of the parliament. All this, and 
much more of the ſame kind, is well 
known to thoſe who are in the admini- 
ſtration, and ſeem not to think it their 
buſineſs to take notice of ſuch practices. 
But I hope this houſe will not overlook 
theſe groſs miſmanagements ; and ſince 
the executive part of the government is 
arrived to that ſtate, that hardly any law 
is put in execution, the parliament, ac- 
cording to the many precedents we have 
in our acts, will give order for a better admi- 
niſtration in time to come, and take effectual 
care that thoſe who are placed in the high- 
eſt truſts, ſhall ſee the laws duly executed; 
eſpecially your lordſhip, who during the 
intervals of parliament, as the principal 
perſon in the government, ought to be 
anſwerable to the nation for their due exe- 
cution. Now the great argument which 
is uſed for allowing the importation of. 
French wines is, that we ſhall certainly 
have the wines of that country, though 

| A a 2 very 
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very heal En very dear, if the prohibition 
be continued. Which is only to ſay, we 
have no government among us. Two 
good laws were made in the year 1700, 
One againſt the exportation of our wool, 
the other againſt the importation of French 
wines; the firſt togive a being to a woollen 
manufacture in this kingdom, the latter to 
vindicate our trade againſt the impoſitions 
of France. We have already rendered the 
one ineffectual, to the ruin of our wool- 
len manufacture; Shall we now repeal the 
other ? Shall we ſend them our wool, and 
buy their wines, and oblige themdoubly for 
burdening and oppreſſing us in our trade? 
Tis pretended that the cuſtoms ariſing 
from the importation of French wines 
muſt ſerve to pay the civil liſt, becauſe 
_ «the former duties are fallen one half of 

the uſual value. A very - cogent argu- 
ment indeed! when we know that the 

cuſtoms have been taken from the far- 
mers, only in order to beſtow the col- 
lectors places upon parliament- men. Shaly 
we make good ſuch funds as are exhauſted, 
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by bribing men to betray our liberty? If 
any juſtice were to be found in this nati- 
on, the adviſers of theſe things had long 
ſince been brought to a ſcaffold. But as 
there is no crime under heaven more enor- 
mous, more treacherous, and more de- 
ſtructive to the very nature of our govern- 
ment, than that of bribing parliaments; 
ſo there is nothing more common and 
barefaced: and I think this ſeſſion ſhould 
have been opened by purging the houſe 
from ſuch corrupted members; which if 
we had done, we had not met with fo 
many difficulties and obſtructions of the 
publick ſervice. - But I hope we ſhall not 
be ſo remiſs for the future. And for 
the preſent, my Lord Chancellor, I move, 
That this act for taking off the prohibi- 
tion of French wines, as a deſign of the 
blackeſt nature, hurtful and ignominious 
to the nation, and highly reflecting on 
our miniſters and adminiſtration, may be 
thrown out. 
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2 Lord Chancellor, 


EST E RD AV a cauſe N 
into this houſe by a proteſtation for 


Pre 


whether a lord of ſeſſion, who is alſo a 
member of this houſe for ſome ſhire or 
burrough, could ſit again as a judge of the 
ſame cauſe. I was then of opinion he 


might; becauſe the houſe had declared 


they would not confine themſelves to de- 
cide this matter by what had been al- 
ready alledged and proved before the lords 
of ſeſſion; but would receive new proof 
and matter, if any had been diſcovered 


 Nince the paſſing of the decrete. And in- 


deed in that cafe I was of opinion, thoſe 
lords of ſeſſion might and ought to judge 
again, becauſe new proof and new mat- 


ter might induce them to alter their for- 
mer judgment. But ſince no new matter 


or proof appears, and that the *. 4 
t 
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ſtated. © Adhere to the decrete of the 
© lords of ſeſſion, or ſuſtain the proteſta- 
tion; which is only and ſimply to de- 
termine the cauſe by what was alledged 
and proved before that bench; I cannot 
conſent that any of thoſe lords, though 
members of this houſe, ſhould again be 
judges of the ſame cauſe. Nor indeed» 
till the houſe had over- ruled my opinion, 
could I think that we ought to decide 
any cauſe brought before us by proteſta- 
tion for remeid of law, otherwiſe than by 
the proofs and matters alledged and proved 
before the lords of ſeſſion. Certainly twas 
never deſigned, by allowing theſe proteſta- 
tions, to bring all civil cauſes before our 
parliaments, For if we, ſhould judge of 
matters originally in this houſe, or go a- | 
bout to. redreſs and relieve men agai 
their adverſaries upon new proof after the 
decrete of the ordinary Judges, all the civil 
cauſes of the nation might under one pre- 
text or another be brought before us. In 
theſe caſes we are only to relieve the peo. 
ole by reverſing the unjuſt ſentences of 
Aa 4 the 
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the lords of ſeſſion. And the privilege 
of the people to proteſt for remeid of 
law, was principally deſigned to be a 
check upon the ordinary judges, and oblige 
them to do juſtice : which if they ſhould 
— do, and were convicted of bribery or 
other groſs injuſtice, the parliament might 
remove them from their offices, or other- 
wiſe puniſh them in life or eſtate. So that 
theſe lords of ſeſſion, who have formerly 
determined this cauſe, cannot, I think, 
reaſonably pretend to judge the ſame again, 
though they are members of the houſe; 
becauſe no man can be judge of any thing 
by which he may receive damage or pro- 
fit. If the decrete now under conſidera- 
>. tion ſhall be found groſly unjuſt, I hope 
no man will fay the judges may not be 
puniſhed. And the judg ment to be given 
by the parliament is to be confined to this; 
whether the lords of ſeſſion have pro- 
nounced a juſt or unjuſt ſentence. In the 
giving of which judgment, no lord of 

ſeſſion can be preſent as judge; unleſs we, 
will fay that an unjuſt judge may be ab- 
ſolved 
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ſolved by his own vote. But to all this 
a very eaſy remedy is to be found; I 
mean, That no lord of ſeſſion ſhould be a 
member of parliament, which would be 
highly advantageous to the nation on many 
accounts, and principally that our parlia- 
ments might no longer interrupt or di- 
ſturb the common courſe of juſtice. 
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prevent miſtakes in the affairs to 
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An ACCOUNT of a bY 


Converſation, &c. 


My Lords, 


ou defire to know the Coniments 

\ of ſome conſiderable perſons of 
the Engliſh nation, touching our 

affairs, and the common intereſt of both 
kingdoms. And I chink I cannot give you 
more ſatisfaction in theſe particulars than 
by an account of a converſation I lately 
had with the Earl of Cr-m-rty, Sir Ed. 
Sm: r, and Sir Chr. M-ſgr-ve; in which 
if the defence I made for you do not give 
you ſatisfaction, I ſhall be glad to hear a 
better from yourſelves. If you aſk how 
T had the fortune to meet with men of 
ſentiments ſo different from my own, chat 
| 2 Was 


view of the Thames and city of London, 
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was partly owing to chance, and partly to 
the frank and courteous way which is ſo 
natural to the Earl of Cr-m-rty. For 
ſome days ago, walking ſlowly and alone 
in the Mell, the Earl and Sir Chr-ſt-ph-r 
* overtook me: And though during the 
whole time I was laſt in Scotland, I had 
not waited on the Earl, he with a very 
obliging air ſaid to me, That if I expected 
not other company, they would be glad 
of mine; aſking me withal if T was ac- 
quainted with Sir Chr. I ſaid I had for- 
merly the honour of ſome ſmall acquain- 
tance with him, which I ſhould be very 
Willing do renew. And after ſome com- 
plimenrs paſſed on all ſides, finding I was 
mot engaged, he invited me to dine with 
him, telling me he would give me the op- 
33 of doing as I deſired ; and there- 
Sore we ſhould pals the time together till 
the hour of dinner. So we preſently went 
c his lodgings in Whitehall, and entring 
into a room from whence we had a full 
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two of the nobleſt digen that can en- 
tertain the eye, the fineſt river, and the 
greateſt city in che world. Where natural 

things are in the greateſt perfection, they 
never fail to produce moſt wonderful effects. 
This moſt gentle and navigable river, with 
che excellent genius and induſtrious incli- 
nation of the Engliſh people, have raiſed 
this glorious city to fuch a height, that if 
all things be rightly conſidered, we ſhall 


find ir very far toſorpaſs any other. Beſides 


che beauty and conveniences of the river, 
the ſituation of this city is fuch, that Iam 
perfuaded if the wiſeſt men of the nation 
had been many years employed to chuſe 
the moſt advantageous, they could not 


have found a better: and as the proſperity - 


of a country depends in a great meaſure 


upon the ſituation of the capital city, the 


good fortune of this nation in that 
lar, has chiefly contributed to the great 


riches and power they now have. My lord, 

- aid Sir Chr, you are ſo fully in the right, 

, that notwithſtanding the extent, and par- 

ticulatly che great length of the buildings; 
| yet 
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yet ſhould. they be removed but one half. 
mile either eaſt or weſt, ſuch an alteration 
would be diſadvantageous. For to the eaſt- 
ward ſome rows of buildings do in a ſtreight 
Iine croſs the. fields, and meet the river 
again at Blackwall; and to the weſtward 
the buildings run along a riſing ground 
which overlooks Hide-park, and the adja- 
cent fields. The whole town lies upon a 
ſhelving ſituation, deſcending eaſily, and 
as it were in the form of a theatre towards 
the ſouth and river, covered from the 
north, northeaſt and northweſt winds: fo 
. that in very cold and ſtormy weather, by 
means of the buildings of the city and on 
che bridge, tis both warm and calm upon 
the river; which being as it were the ſtring 
to the bow, affords the great conveniency 
of a cheap and ſpeedy conveyance from one 
part to the other. The ſhelving ſituation 
of the city is not only moſt fitted to receive 
the kind influences of the ſun, but to carry 
off by common-ſhores and other ways the 
ſow and dirt of the ſtreets into the ri- 
ver, which is cleanſed by the tides twice 
| every 
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every day. But above all, the ground on 
which the city ſtands being a gravel, ren- 
ders the inhabitants healthful, and the ad- 
jacent · country wholſome and beautiful. 
The county of Kent furniſhes us with the 
choiceſt fruit; Hertfordſhire and Cam- 
bridgſhire with corn; Lincolnſhire, Eſſex, 

and Surrey with beef, veal and mutton ; 
Buckinghamſhire with wood for fuel, and 
the river with all that the ſeas and the reſt 
of the world affords. And this in fo great 
plenty, that in times of peace, the com- 
mon fuel, though brought two hundred 
miles by ſea, is yet ſold at a reaſonable rate; 
and in fo great variety, that we may find 
more ſorts of wine in London than in the 
countries which produce thericheſt and the 
moſt. In a word, all the uſeful and ſuper- 
fluous things that nature produces, or the 
wit of .man has invented, are to be found 
here, either made by our artificers, or im- 
ported by our merchants. That which is 
to be admired, ſaid I, is the perfect peace 
and tranquillity in which the inhabitants 
ive; 3 either from their natural 
B 0D _ temper; 
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temper, or the good order and plenty of 
the place, and the ſecurity they enjoy from 
the attempts of any enemy by being ſituated 
in an iſland. So that this great city with- 
out walls or guards is as acceſſible at all 
hours of the night as the moſt inconſidera- 
ble village. But that which charms me 
moſt is the liberty and rights they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of in matters civil and religious. To 
theſe advantages I might add many things 
which render this city great, convenient, 
and agreeable ; ſuch are, the important 
tranſactions of a parliament ; the judg- 
ments in Weſtminſter-hall ; the buſineſs 
of the Exchange, navigation and com- 
merce; the affairs and diverſions of the 
court, together with the recreations and 
pleaſures of the town. Theſe laſt words 
have ſpoiled all, faid Sir Chr. andunluckily 
revived in me the image of that corrup- 
tion of manners which reigns in this place, 
has infected the whole nation, and muſt 
at length bring both the city and nation 
to ruin. And if one may judge by the 
greatneſs of the corruption, this fatal {| 

| | ri 
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riod is not far off, For no regulations of 
government are ſufficient to reſtrain or 
correct the manners of ſo great a number 
of people living in one place, and expoſed 
to ſo many temptations from the bad ex- 
ample they give to one another. And the 


frequency of ill example, which can never 


fail to be where ſo great numbers live to- 
gether, authorizes the corruption, and will 
always be too ſtrong and powerful for any 
magiſtracy to controul. For though every 
man may have his own ſcheme to reform 
and regulate theſe diſorders, yet experience 
has taught us that no human prudence can 
preſerve the manners of men living in great 
cities from extraordinary corruption; and 


that where great power, riches and num- 


bers of men are brought together, they not 
only introduce an univerſal depravation of 
manners, but deſtroy all good government, 
and bring ruin and deſolation upon a peo- 
ple. What great corruptions do you find 
in this place, fo obſtinate and incorrigible, 
ſaid the Earl? No laws or regulations, re- 
plied Sir Chr, are ſufficient to reſtrain 
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the luxury of women, to baniſh ſo many 
thouſands of common proftitutes, or to 
prevent a far greater number of that ſex 
+ from being debauched by the innumera- 
ble occaſions and opportunities which fo 
vaſt a city affords, where by means of a 
maſque, a hackney-coach, a tavern, and 
a play-houſe, they are at liberty to do what 
they pleaſe. Even the poorer ſort of both 
ſexes are daily tempted to all manner of 
lewdneſs by infamous ballads ſung in every 
corner of the ſtreets. One would think, ſaid 
the Earl, this laſt were of no great con- 
ſequence. I faid, Iknewa very wiſe man 
ſo much of. Sir Chr—'s ſentiment, that he 
believed if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who 
ſhould make the laws of a nation. And 
we find that moſt of the antient legiſlators 
thought they could not well reform the 
manners of any city without the help of 
a lyrick, and ſometimes of a dramatick 
poet. But in this city the dramatick poet 
no leſs than the ballad-maker has been | 
2 3 em ployed to corrupt che 
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people, in which they have had moſt un- 
ſpeakable and deplorable ſucceſs. Then 
&ir Chr— continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, 
in this city gameſters, ſtockjobbers, jockies 
and wagerers make now the moſt conſider- 
able figure, and in few years have attained 


to ſuch a degree of perfection in their ſeve- 


ral ways, that in compariſon to many of the 
nobility, gentry and merchants of England, 
thoſe in Newgate are mere ignorants, and 
wretches of no experience. In the ſum- 
mer they infeſt all the places of diverſion 
throughout England, and may be. juſtly 
called the miffioners*of this city. Sure, 
faid the Earl, remedies may be found for 


many of theſe abuſes. The too expenſive 


apparel of women might be reftrained, 


maſques might be prohibited; vintners 


forbidden to receive women in their houſes, 
and all ſtockjobbing, gaming and wager- 
ing ſuppreſſed. But who, faid Sir Chr—, 


is to do this? for though theſe things might 


be eaſily done in a ſmall city, yet in this 
place Iam confident that the authority of 
" the — and parliament would not be 
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found ſufficient for ſuch a performanee. 
I am fully perſuaded of her Majeſty's 
fincere intentions to diſcourage vice ; yet 
ſome wiſe counſellor will not fail to tell 
her that it would be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to forbid gaming, which conſumes 
ſo much of the time, and takes up the 
thoughts of a great number of men, who . 
if they had not that diverſion, might pro- 
bably employ their leiſure in thinking too 
much upon affairs of ſtate, Might not 
we, ſaid the Earl, play, like the Turks, only 
to paſs the time? No, replied Sir Chr, 
you have to do with Chriſtians, who have 
. a Chriſtian liberty to play for money, pro- 
vided they do not abuſe it; though all men 
know, that if the thing be allowed, the 
. abuſe is inevitable. And yet this is not the 
worſt; for the infection of bad manners 
has ſo thoroughly corrupted this place, that 
many even of thoſe who ought by whol- 
ſome laws to reform others, are themſelves 
infected by the contagion; ſo that when the 
country has ſent perſons to repreſent them 
in parliament, they in a ſhort time ſeem 
| io rather 
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rather to be the only repreſentatives of this 
corrupt city, and artfully betray the na- 
tion, under the faireſt-pretences to good 
principles; contrary to their known duty, 
and the important truſt repoſed in them. 
I ſaid, Sir Chr s obſervations were very 
impartial, and that I wiſhed all thoſe who 
were guilty of ſuch practices, would im- 
partially apply ſo juſt a cenſure to them- 
ſelves. if ir Chr continuing, ſaid; all 
abuſes, when introduced among great mul- 
titudes, become not only more enormous, 
but more incorrigible. The juſtices of 
London and Weſtminſter will inform you 
of a thouſand evils and incorrigible prac- 
tices, which wholly proceed from the great 
number of the inhabitants and vaſt extent 
of our buildings, where all manner of 
crimes are eaſily concealed. Beſides, the 
poor and indigent are ſo numerous in this 
place, that the ill practices to which men 
are tempted by poverty, are but too fre- 
quent: and the luxury of all other ranks and 
„en of men makes every one haſten to 
* grow rich; and conſequently leads them to 
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betray all kind of truſt repoſed in them, In 
a word, this city abounds with all manner 
of temptations to evil; extreme poverty, ex- 
ceſſive riches, great pleaſures, infinite bad 
examples, eſpecially of unpuniſhed and ſuc- 
ceſsful crimes. Here Sir Chr— was inter- 
rupted by a ſervant, who acquainted us that 
Sir Ed. S--m-r was coming up ſtairs. He is 
welcome, ſaid the Earl; and the more be- 
cauſe he comes ſo early, for I expected him 
not till the hour of dinner. Upon this Sir 
Edw-rd S-m-r entered the room, and after 
he had faluted the Earl and Sir Chr—, the 
Earl preſented 1 me as his countryman and 
old acquaintance to Sir Edw-rd; and when 

we had placed ourſelves in the chairs that 
were brought for us, ſaid with a ſmile, that 
I was one of thoſe who in the late ſeſſion of 


the Scots parliament had oppoſed the inte- 


| reſt of the court. My Lord, faid I, does 


that character recommend me to Sir Ed 
+8--m-r? Sir, ſays Sir Ed—, 'tis to me a 
great recommendation of my Lord's good 
nature, to allow you to wait upon him: but 
it ſeems you are one who ſignalized your 
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felf in the late ſeſſion of your penlhsbene - 


by framing Utopia's and new models of go- 


vernment, under the name of limitations; 


in which you had the honour to be ſecond- 
ed and aſſiſted by ſeveral men of quality, of 
about two or three and twenty years of age, 
whoſe long experience and conſummate 
prudence in publick affairs could not but 
produce wonderful ſchemes of government. 
This rough and ſudden attack made me take 
the freedom to aſk him, if he thought that 
men wanted any more than the knowledge 
and the will to govern themſelves rightly. 
To which, continuing in his former ſtrain, 
he anſwered, that young men were always 
ignorant, confident, and of inſupportable 
arrogance. Vet, ſaid I, do you not think that 
young men in parliament are much more 
capable to reſiſt corruption, and oppoſe ill 
men, than they would be in a court, where 


by temptations ariſing from vanity and plea- 


ſure, they are in hazard of þeing corrupted 
themſelves ? Whereas in parliament meet- 


ing with no temptation but bribery, which 
chat age abhors, or the ambition of getting a 


place 
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place by arts they are unacquainted with, 


che concern and afſiduity of youth in their 


by, 
— 


firſt applications, is of great moment and 
highly uſeful, eſpecially in men of quality, 
whoſe example and early virtue is of the 
greateſt influence. And if with theſe qua- 


——Aificationst they have alſo the talent of peak. 


ing well, tis not to be imagined how much 
their pleading for juſtice, with that ſincerity 
and unaffected eloquence ſo natural to 


| youth, does mflame the minds of men to all 


kind of virtue. You begin to declaim, as 
if they overheard you, ſaid the old gentle- 
man; but you muſt not think ſuch ſtuff 
will have any influence upon me, or that I 
am ſo credulous to believe that boys of thoſe 
years can have any right notion of govern- 
ment: an art which demands the longeſt 

experience and greateſt practice. This kind 
of dialect I knew to be the uſual way of 


Sir Edw-rd S--m-r, and therefore without 


the leaſt ſhew of reſentment contented my 


ſelf to ſay, that I was indeed of opinion, that 


to oppoſe the ill deſigns of inveterate knaves, 


is a wotk of great difficulty for young men 8 
t 
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toundertake; andthat thecommon merhod 
ef all governments now received in the 
world, to allow almoſt every thing that 
tends to the corruption of manners, and 
then to reſtrain thoſe corruptions, does not 
only require the longeſt experience and 
greateſt prudence, but is far beyond the 
power of both. Vet to ſay that young men 
cannot underſtand the nature of govern- 
ment, and ſuch regulations as are moſt con- 
ducing to the happineſs of mankind, when 
at the ſame time they are thought capable 
of mathematicks, natural philoſophy, the 
art of reaſoning, and metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions, which contain things more difficult 
to conceive than any in the art of govern- 
ment, ſeems abſurd. But by the preſent 
manner of education, the minds of young 
men are for many years debauched from 
all that duty and buſineſs to which they are 
born; and in the place of moral and civil 
knowledge and virtue, addict themſelves to 
mathematical, natural and metaphyſical 
\{peculations, from which many are never 


* to withdraw heir thoughts. For the 


intereſt 
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Intereſt ah ſome governments requiring 
that men ſhould know little of publick af- 
fairs, theart of government hag been looked 
upon as a kind of knowledge dangerous to 
be learned, except by thoſe who are ad- 
vanced in years; and this only ſo far as the 
experience and practice of thoſe corrupt 
conſtitutions and ways of living now in uſe 
among men will allow. Whereas young 
men have great advantages to find out 
what is right-or amiſs in government, by 
having never been engaged in the ill admi- 
niſtration of affairs, nor habituated to bad 
cuſtoms and indirect practices, nor biaſſed 
by (elfiſh ends, to entertain any other opi- 
nion of conſtitutions, laws and regulations, 
than what is juſt and right. And as their 
capacity for more abſtracted ſciences ſhews 
them ſufficiently capable of underſtanding 
the art of government; and the innocence 
of their manners demonſtrates that they 
are leſs biaſſed in judgment than other men, 
ſo in zeal and forwardneſs to put things in 
execution they are undoubtedly ſuperior to, 
all that are more advanced in years. The 


only 
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only difficulty in the education of youth, is 
to fix their application on things uſeful. 

And do you not think the young men you 
mentioned very happy, who inſtead of ſtu- 
dying phyſicks and metaphyſicks, have em- 
ployed their thoughts in an active way to 
advance the intereſt and ſervice of their 
country? Their relations have taken care to 
marry moſt of them young, in order to pre- 
vent innumerable inconveniences; and if 
they enter into a good œconomy of their 
private fortunes, they may certainly ac- 
quire greater riches than they can hope to 
have a venture for at court. And if they 
deſpiſe the ridiculous vanity of great titles, 
which is the peculiar folly of this age, of 
what uſe and ornament may they not be 


to their friends and country, the care of 


which has poſſeſſed them fo early? Tis 
the experience of ſuch men that will here- 
after deſerve to be valued, and not of thoſe 
who from their youth have given them- 
ſelves up to diſſimulation and bad arts for 
„ worſe ends, and are only {killed in the per- 
* nicious practices that tend to deſtroy the 
publick 
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publick liberty. Still declaiming! faid he, 
and the reſult of all is, That there are 
not two more proper qualities for govern- 
ment, than want of experience, joined to 
the violent diſpoſition of youth. But, faid 
I, when theſe are corrected by the advice, 
and controuled by the votes of men of riper 
years, do you think them till dangerous? 
I yo. 
WovuLp vin not be more dangerous, if 
the old men had only the power of adviſing, 
and that, for example, in the ſenate of a 
commonwealth all things were to be de- 
termined by the votes of the young men? 
_ CERTAINLY. 
Wovr p there not be yet greater danger, 
if the young men had the diſpoſal of all 
places and advantages, and that the old 
men, in order to obtain them, ſhould be 
obliged to flatter, and give ſuch advice as 
they knew would pleaſe, and at the ſame 
time be pernicious to the ſtate? 
Wo can doubt it? 
Now if the young men, by reaſon of fre- 
* 9 heats and factions among 
themſelves, 
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chemſelves, ſhould chuſe one of their own 
number, and inveſt him with an unlimited 


power, though he were younger by many 
years than the gentlemen in queſtion: I 
fay, if any people ſhould be ſo governed, 
would you not look upon it as a mad kind 
of government ? 

MosT ſurely. . 

Ap yet many nations chink they can be 
no way ſecure under any other ſort of go- 
vernment than that which often falls into 
this very inconveniency. You mean, ſaid, 
he, a young prince in an abſolute monar- 
chy. Pray, ſaid I, what think you of a 
young prince in a limited monarchy, not = 
accountable to any? Do you doubt of in- 
ſtruments to execute his will, and of the 
confuſion things may be brought to before 
redreſs can be obtained? Do you not think 
ſuch a one equally dangerous to the ſtate 
as the young men we have mentioned ? 
Ay! but, faid the knight, they bring fac- 
tion into the ſtate. I confeſs, faid I, the 
_ Young prince does not, becauſe he is uncon- 
n. ſo far you are right, But pray, 

Sir, 


Sir, what is it in thoſe young noblemen, 
or in the proceedings of our parliament in 
general, that you think deſerves ſo much 
blame? That they would talk, ſaid he, of 
ſuch limitations on a ſucceſſor as tend to 
take away that dependence which your na- 

tion ought always to have upon us, as a 
much greater and more powerful people. 
I faid, we are an independent nation, tho 
very much declined in power and reputa- 
tion ſince the union of the crowns, by ne- 
electing to make ſuch conditions with our 
kings, as were neceſſary to preſerve both: 
That finding by experience the prejudice of 
this omiſſion, we cannot be juſtly blamed 


for endeavouring to lay hold on the oppor- 


runity put into our hands, of enacting ſuch 
conditions and limitations on a ſucceſſor, 
upon the expiration of the preſent intail, 
as may ſecure the honour and ſovereignty 
of our crown and kingdom, the freedom, 
frequency, and power of our parliaments, 
together with our religion, liberty and 
trade, from either Engliſh or foreign in- 
fluence, Sir. Edw-rd all in @ fret; hey 
6 "5: 
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day, faid he, here is a ſine cant indeed, in- 


dependent nation ! honour of our crown 
and whatnot? Do you conſider what pro- 
portion you bear to England? not one to 


forty in rents of land. Beſides, our greateſt 


riches ariſe from trade and manufactures, 
which you want. This was allowed by 
me: but deſired to inform him, that the 
trade of Scotland was conſiderable before 
the union of the crowng: That as the 


increaſe of the Engliſh trade had raiſed 


the value of their lands, ſo the loſs of our 
trade had ſunk the rents in Scotland, impo- 
veriſhed the tenant, and diſahled him in moſt 


places from paying his landlord any other- 
wiſe than in corn; which practice has been 


attended with innumerable inconvenien- 
cies and great loſs: that our trade was for- 
merly in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that 
the ſhire of Fife alone had as many ſhi 
as now belong to the whole kingdom: 
That ten or twelve towns which lie on 
the ſouth coaſt of that province, had at 
chat time a very conſiderable trade, and 
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heaps 410 ruins: That our trade with Frante 
was very advantageous, by reaſon of the 
great privileges we enjoyed in that king- 
dom: That our commerce with Spain had 
been very conſiderable, and began during 
the wars between England and that na- 
tion; and that we drove a great trade in 
the Baltick with our fiſh, before the Dutch 
had wholly poſſeſſed themſelves of that 
advantageous trafficx. Upon the union 
of the crowns not only all this went to 
decay; but our money was ſpent in Eng- 
land, and not among ourſelves; the fur- 
niture of our houſes; and the beſt of our 
clothes and equipage was bought at Lon- 
don: and though particular perſons: of the 
Scots nation had many great and profitable 
places at court, to the high diſpleaſure of 
the Epgliſh, yet that was no advantage to 
our country, which was totally neglected, 
like a farm managed by ſervants, and not 
under the eye of the maſter. The great 
buſineſs both of Scots and Engliſh mini- 
ſters was, to extend the prerogative in 0 
Scotland, to che ruin of liberty, ory | 
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and trade: and the diſorders which were 

after wards occaſioned by the civil war, 
gave the laſt and finiſhing blow to the 
riches and power of the nation. Since that 
time we have had neither ſpirit, nor liberty, 
nor trade, nor money among us. And 
though during the time of the uſurper 
Cromwel we imagined ourſelves to be in 
a tolerable condition with reſpect to this 
laſt particular, by reaſon of that expence 
which was made in the nation by thoſe 
forces that kept us in ſubjection; yet this 
was a deceitful ſubſtance, pot unlike a 
plumpneſs in the natural body proceeding 
from a diſeaſe. The buſineſs of a Scots 
miniſter, is to get as much money as he 
can from our impoveriſhed country, whilſt 
he is in employment, well knowing that 
all regulations that may be eſtabliſhed in 
order to inrich the nation, either by trade, 
manufactures, or huſbandry, will require 
time before they can produce any conſi- 
derable effect, and on that account will be 
of little advantage to him during his ad- 
miniſtration, I take all this freedom, faid 
MES Cc2 I, be- ; 
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I, before the Earl of Cr-m-rty, though he 
be a Scots miniſter of ſtate, becauſe tis 
well known avarice is none of his faults, 
and that no perſon in our government is 
more ready to promote any new and ſolid 
project of improvement. I am obliged 
for the good character you give me, faid 
the Earl; but very ſorry I can promote 
none of your projects: they are I fear too 
great for our nation, and ſeem rather con- 
trived to take place in a Platonick com- 
monwealth than in the preſent corruption 
of things. My lord, ſaid I, no man is 
more ſenfible how little is to be done in 
this age: but I think it the greateſt of all 
follies to offer an expedient, which ob- 
tained will not anſwer the end, and to la- 
bour and toil for that which will not avail - 
ſuch meaſures proceed in part from our 
ignorance of the ill condition we are in, 
and the means of recovery; but principally 
from a meatineſs of ſpirit, which hinders 
us always from applying the true remedies, 
if they are attended with the leaſt appears 
ance of — or * And nothing 
does 
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does ſo much point out the want of ſenſe 


and courage in particular men, or the de- 


generacy of an age and nation, than to con- 
tent themſelves to proſecute any conſider- 
able end by ineffectual and diſproportio- 
nate means. Now the ill condition of Scot- 
land proceeding from theſe cauſes ; that 
our money is carried away and ſpent at 
court by thoſe who attend there for places 
and penſions; that by the influence of Eng- 
liſh miniſters upon our government, we 
are brought wholly to depend on that court; 


that by reaſon of the prince's abſence, the 


laws are not put in execution: I ſay, theſe 
being the cauſes of our preſent ill condi- 
tion, what other remedies can be found, 
than that the parliament of Scotland, 
ſhould for the time to come beſtow all pen- 
fions and offices both civil and military; 
that our parliaments ſhould be annual 
and not interrupted in their ſeſſions, and 
have power to appoint committees for 
the adminiſtration of the governmentdu- 
„ring the intervals of fitting? If theſe things 
* are Leeren ſaid the Earl, I would know 

Cc i: what 
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what power or authority is left to the 
prince. As great power, ſaid I, as princes 
formerly enjoyed in moſt of the limited 
monarchies of Europe; their parliaments 
-or diets were fixed, and at leaſt annual : 
-the chief officers of the crown and the 
counſellors of the prince were named by 
the ſtates of moſt kingdoms; but the ex- 
ecutive power of the government and the 
command of armies were veſted in the 
prince, together with the prerogative of 
giving authority to the laws and curren- 
cy to the coin, and a ſuperiority in dig- 
nity and revenue, ſuitable to fo high a 
ſtation. But ſaid the Earl, you diminiſh 
his power of adminiſtration, not only by 
refuſing him the nomination of great of- 
ficers, but even the inferior : you incroach 
upon his power as general, by taking from 
him the nomination of military officers ; 
and you leſſen the grandeur of his court, 
by refuſing him the diſtribution of penſions. 
To this charge I made anſwer, that if 
princes might not appoint the principal 
officers of the crown, nor their own * 
18 21:30 counſellors, 
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counſellors, the nomination of inferior 
officers ſeems to be below their care and 
dignity; that ſtanding forces being perni- 
cious to all governments, and national mi- 
licia's only ſafe and uſeful, tis but reaſon- 
able the people ſhould have the choice of 
thoſe who are to command them ; that his 
lordſhip could not forget that the limita- 
tions in queſtion weredemanded for a king- 
dom, where the prince does not actually 
reſide, as a remedy againſt the influence 
of a powerful court, on which otherwiſe 
we ſhould be neceſſitated always to depend. 
And I think for a nation in theſe circum- 
ſtances to have the power of conferring 
penſions, can no way leſſen the grandeur 
of a court, where no court is. The Earl 
aid, that no conſiderations whatever 
ought in ſuch a degree to diminiſh the 
prince's power, which is the very eſſence 
of monarchical government ; that no caſe 
could exiſt by which the eſſential part of 
any government could be ſo far leſſened; 
and therefore ſuch circumſtances of affairs 


as I brought for reaſons, being only acci- 
CE4: dents, 
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dents, could not be made uſe of to deſtroy 
the ſubſtance of a government. I told 
him I had always thought that princes 
were made for the good government of 
nations, and not the government of nati- 
ons framed for the private, advantage of 
princes. Right, ſaid he, but then you muſt 
accommodate all monarchical government 
to the nature of princes, elſe you will 
make a heterogeneous body of the prince 
and ſtate. I underſtand you not, faid 1, 
unleſs you mean that all limitations are 
contrary to the nature of princes, and that 
they will endure them no longer than ne- 
ceſſity forces. And what hopes, ſaid Sir 
Edw. 8— r, can you have of enjoying 
them long, when your prince may be aſ- 
ſiſted by the power and riches of a far 
greater nation, which is highly concerned 
to take them away? I cannot think, re- 
plied I, that the people of England are 
obliged by their intereſt to oppoſe theſe li- 
mitations in Scotland, unleſs they think 
themſelves concerned in intereſt to make 


uus at al 1 their ſecret enemies, and * 


* 


.< 
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ready to embrace every opportunity of de- 
claring ourſelves openly for ſuch. For 
fince we are not only become ſenſible of 
our preſent ill condition, but fully under- 
ſtand both the cauſes and the remedy; to 


oppoſe us in the proſecution of thoſe means 


which are abſolutely neceſſary to attain ſo 
juſt an end, would be no leſs than to-de- 
clare open enmity againſt us. We ſhall . 
run a great riſque indeed, faid Sir Edw-rd, 


in ſo doing! Sir, ſaid I, no man is more 


fully perſuaded. than I am, of the great 
diſproportion there is between the power 


of the one and the other nation, eſpecial- 
ly in the preſent way of making war. 


But you ſhould conſider, that by declar- 


ing yourſelyes 1 in ſuch a manner to be our 


enemies, you would drive us to the neceſ- 
ſity of taking any power that will aſſiſt us, 
by the hand. And you can no way avoid 
ſo great danger, but by doing juſtice to 
your ſelves and us, in not oppoſing any 
conditions we may make with the ſucceſ- 
ſor to our crown. The Earl of Cr-m-rty 
* that in his opinion there was an eaſy 

remedy 
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remedy to all theſe inconveniencies; which 
was an union of the two nations. I an- 


ſwered, I was ſorry to differ ſo much from 
his lordſhip, as to think the union neither 
a thing caly to be effected, nor any project 
of that kind hitherto propoſed, to be a 
remedy to our preſent bad condition: that 
the Engliſh nation had never ſince the 
union of the two crowns, ſhewn any great 
inclination to come to a nearer coalition 
with Scotland; and that I could not avoid 
making ſome remarks upon all the occa- 
fions that had given a riſe to treat of this 
matter.during my time. I have obſerved 
that a treaty of union has never been 
mentioned by the Engliſh, but with a de- 
| fign to amuſe us when they apprehended 
any danger from our nation. And when 
their apprehenſions were blown over, they 
have always ſhewn they had no ſuch in- 
tention. In the year 1669, endeavours 
were uſed in 3 to eſtabliſh a good 
militia; which on account of a clauſe 
procured by the duke of Lauderdale to be 
e in order to make his 


( 2 court, 
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court, ſo alarmed the Engliſh nation, thar 
in the following year a treaty of union 
was propoſed. Bur ſo ſoon as they perceived 
that our militia was ordered in ſuch a man- 
ner as neither to be laſting nor formidable, 
they preſently cooled, and the union va- 
niſhed. Upon the late revolution this 
treaty was again propoſed : but when they 
faw we had choſen the ſame perſon for 
our king, and made the ſame intail of our 
crown they had done, the union, as a thing 
of no farther uſe to their affairs, was im- 
mediately dropped. For the fame reaſons, 
I ſuppoſe, the late treaty was ſet on foot; 
and after they had nominated a ſucceſſor 
withoutaſking our opinion or concurrence, 
they thought this the only way to amuſe 
us, and oblige us to take the ſame perſon. 
Now as I have ſhewn how little the Engliſh 
nation has been really inclined to the uni- 
on; ſoI muſt acknowledge that the Scots, 
however fond they have formerly been of 
ſuch a coalition, are now become much 
leſs concerned for the ſucceſs of it, from a 
* juſt ſenſe they have that it would not only 
| | prove 
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prove no comblly for our preſent ill conditi. 
on, but increaſe the poverty of our country. 
How, I pray, ſaid the Earl? 

I Ax of opinion, ſaid I, that by an 
incorporating union, as they call it, of che 
two nations, Scotland will become more 
poor: than ever. 

Wu fo? 
 BecAvsE mnchen will then ſpend in 

England ten times more than now they do; 
which will ſoon exhauſt the money of the 
nation. For beſides the ſums that mem- 
bers of parliament will every winter carry 
to London, all our countrymen who have 
plentiful eſtates will conſtantly reſide there, 
no leſs than thoſe of Ireland do at this 
time. No Scotſman who expects any pub- 
lick employment, will ever ſet his foot in 
Scotland; and every man that makes his 
fortune in England, will purchaſe lands in 
that kingdom: our trade, which is the 
bait that covers the hook, will be only an 
inconſiderable retail, in a poor, remote 
and barren country, where the richeſt of 
Dn nobility and gentry will no longer re- 
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ſide: and though we ſhould allow all the 
viſionary ſuppoſitions of thoſe who are ſo 
fond of this union; yet our trade cannot 
poſſibly increaſe on a ſudden. Whereas 
the expences I mentioned will in a very 
ſhort time exhauſt us, and leave no ſtock 
for any kind of commerce. But, ſaid the 
Earl, you do not diſtinguiſh right, nor 
conſider where the fallacy of your reaſon- 
ing lies. You talk of Scotland and Scots 
money, and do not reflect that we ſhall 
then be a part of Britain; England will 
be increaſed by the acceſſion of Scotland, 
and both thoſe names loſt in that of Bri- 
tain: ſo that you are to conſider the good 
of that whole body, of which you then 
become a citizen, and will be much hap- 
pier than you was, by being in all reſpects 
qualified to pretend to any office or employ- 
ment in Britain, and may trade or pur- 
chaſe in any part of the iſland. But, by 
your leave, my lord, let me 
plainly, and tell you, that if I make a 
, bargain for the people that inhabit the nor- 
chern part of this iſland, I ought princi- 


pally 
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pally to conſider the intereſt of thoſe-who 


ſhall continue to live in that place, that 
they may find their account in the agree- 
2 and be better provided for — they 

For i the advantages of getting em- 
— trading and purchaſing in any 
part of the iſland, are the only things to 
be conſidered, all theſe may be as well ob- 
tained by any one who would change his 
country in the preſent ſtate of things. 
And if in the union of ſeveral countries 
under one government, the proſperity and 


happineſs of the different nations are not 
conſidered, as well as of the whole united 


body, thoſe that are more remote from 


the ſeat of the government will be only 
made ſubſervient to the intereſt of others, 


and their condition very miſerable. On 
the other hand, — fiſhery, which 
God and nature has given us, together 
with the great privileges already granted 
to our Afriean company, a diſtinct ſove- 


reignty does always enable a people to re- 
tain ſome riches, and leaves them with - 


dus exculs: if they do not ziſe to con- 
n 
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ſiderable wealth. 80 that if a ſufficient 
proviſion be made to prevent the exhauſt- 
ing of our money by the attendance of 
Scotſmen at court, and to take away the 
influence of Engliſh miniſters upon our 
affairs, no condition of men will be more 
happy. For we ſhall then be poſſeſſed 
of liberty; ſhall adminiffer aur on af. 
fairs, and be free from the corruptions of 
a court; we ſhall have the certain and 
conſtant alliance of a powerful nation, of 
the ſame language, religion and govern- 
ment, lying between us and all enemies 
both by ſea and land, and obliged in inte- 
reſt to keep perpetual peace and amity 
with us. And this you cannot but allow 
to be a much happier condition, than any 
we ever could propoſe to ourſelves by all 
the projects of union that have hitherto 
been formed. Here the Earl endeavoured 
by many arguments ta ſhew that our 
country would be the place, where all 
manufactures, as well for the uſe of the 
„ Whole: iſland, as for exportation, would be, 
1 reaſon of . * 


—— hands that — could 


— Furniſh. I ſaid the contrary was not only 
moſt evident; but that the union would 


certainly deſtroy even thoſe manufactures 
we now have. For example, the Engliſh 
are able to furniſh us at an eaſier rate, 
with better cloth than we make in Scot- 
land: and tis not to be ſuppoſed they will 
deſtroy their own eſtabliſhed manufactures 
to encourage ours. Corn, and all man- 
ner of proviſions are cheaper and more 
plentiful in the ſix northern counties than 
in Scotland. The number of our people 
was never ſo great as commonly imagined, 
and is now very much diminifhed by the 
late famine; by extraordinary levies of 
ſoldiers ; and chiefly by ill government, 
which having given no encouragement to 
induſtry. of any kind, has neceſſitated great 
numbers of men to abandon the country 
and ſettle themſelves in other nations, eſ- 
pecially in Ireland. Beſides, the natural 
pride of our commonalty, and their in- 
diſpoſition to labour, are inſuperable diffi- 
cCulties, which che Engliſh have not to 

i contend 
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contend with in their people. But ſure 
you will allow, faid the Earl, that a free 
commerce with England, and the liberty 
of trading to their plantations, which can- 
not be expected without an union, muſt 
be of incomparable advantage to the Scots 
nation, unleſs you will diſown one of 
your darling clauſes in the act of ſecurity. 
My lord, ſaid I, the clauſe you mean, is 
placed there without the condition of an 
union; and your lordſhip cannot forget, 
was brought in by the court as an equi- 
valent for all limitations, and in order to 
throw out another clauſe, which declares 
that we would not nominate the fame 
ſucceſſor with England, unleſs ſufficient - 
limitations were firſt enacted. This was 
done to miſlead the commiſſioners of 
burroughs, who fa the moſt part are for 
any thing that bears the name of trade, 
though but a ſham, as this was. And no- 
thing could be more juſt than to turn it 
upon the court by adding both clauſes ; 
which ſunk your party in the houſe _— 
2 long time after. For my own part, I 

Dd cannot. 
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cannot ſee * advantage a fee trade to 
the Engliſh plantations would bring us, 
except a farther exhauſting of our peo- 
ple, and the utter ruin of all our mer- 
chants, who ſhould vainly pretend to 
carry that trade from the Lali. The 
Earl, who knew the truth of theſe 
things, was unwilling to inſiſt any longer 
upon this ungrateful ſubject; and therefore 


 . proceeding to another argument, ſaid that 


when we ſhall be united to England, trade 
and riches will circulate to the utmoſt part 
of the iſland; and that I could not be ig- 
nhorant of che wealth, which the remoteſt 
corners of the north and weſt of England 
poſſeſs. I anſwered, that the riches of 


| thoſe parts proceed from accidental cauſes, 


The lead and. coal mines, which employ 
ſo much ſhipping, enyich the north. The 
weſtern parts of England, beſides mines 
af tin and lead, have many excellent har- 
bours lying in the mouth of the channel, 


through which che greateſt. trade of the 


World is continually paſſing, I deſired 
4 him * conſider that Wales, the only 
country 


country Ant — had . with Eng- 
land, lying at a leſs diſtance from London, 
and conſequently more commodiouſly to 
participate in the circulation of à great 
trade than we do, after three or four hun- 
dred years, is ſtill the only place of that 
kingdom, which has no conſiderable com- 
merce, though poſſeſſed of one of the beſt 


ports in the whole iſland; a fufficient do- 


monſtration that trade is not a neceſſary 
conſequence of an union with England. 
I added, that trade is now become the gol- 
den ball, for which all nations of che 
world are contending, and the occaſion of 
ſo great partialities, that not only every 
nation is endeavouring to poſſeſs the trade 
of the whole world, but every city to draw 
all to itſelf; and that the Engliſh are no 


leſs guilty of theſe partialities than any o- 
Chr was pleaſed to aſſe me what were 


thaſe partialities in point of trade, of which 


che Engliſh were gullty, and towards what 


nations: that for his part, he accounted 


Wanne and the juſteſt 
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traders of the world. I ſaid I would not 
inſiſt upon the ill uſage of the Scots na- 
tion in their late attempt to ſettle in Da- 
rien, nor enquire how far the late erected 
council of trade did in that affair ſecond 
the partialities of a court engaged in myſ- 
terious intereſts with France; but deſired 
to know his opinion of the uſage their own 
colony in Ireland had received from them, 
and that he would excuſe me, if I ſhould 
let fall any expreſſion about that matter 
which might ſeem hard; becauſe in caſe 
he could give me ſatisfaction in this par- 
ticular, I ſhould very much incline to an 
incorporating union of the two nations. 
He anſwered, that he was very indifferent 
what courſe the Scots ſhould take in the 
matter of an union, yet would not refuſe 
to argue the point with me; and as to 
my queſtion concerning Ireland, he faid, 
he was of opinion, that a good meaſure 
of ſtrictneſs and ſeverity is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to keep them from the thoughts 
' .._ of ſetting up for themſelves, and pretend- 
- ing to depend no longer upon England.“ 
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I faid that ſome late writers had underta- 
ken to prove by authentick records, that 
the relation of that country to England 
was founded rather upon a very ſtrict uni- 
on than a conqueſt. But certainly, though 
the native Iriſh were conquered, your own 
colony was not; which yet you favoured 
no longer than till you ſaw them begin 
to flouriſh and grow rich. And to ſhew 
what we are to expect, if ever we begin 
to thrive, though never ſo long after our 
union, I ſhall give ſome inſtance of your ; 
conduct towards Ireland in relation to 
trade. A law was made that no tobacco 
ſhould be planted either in England or Ire- 
land; and another, that no perſon, except 
of England or Ireland, might trade to the 
Engliſh plantations. Vet in the time of 
King Charles the ſecond, great hardſhips 
and impediments were laid upon all thoſe 
who ſhould trade from Ireland to the 
Engliſh plantations, though they were 
till obliged to obſerve the law againſt 
planting tobacco in Ireland. And till the 
time of the late King no law was made 
Dag: in 
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nin England for encouraging che woollen 
manufacture, but the like encouragements 


were given to the people of Ireland. Vet 
during that reign a law was made, Which 
prohibits the exportation of all weollen 
manufactures from Ireland to foreign parts, 
and lays ſo high a duty upon all that ſhall 
be imported from, thence into England, as 
amounts to a prohibition. I. forbear to, 
mention any other hardſhips. put upon 
thoſe of that country, and chiefly the Scots 
who are ſettled in the northern parts, 
though that colony ſtill increaſes, to our 
loſs and your advantage. Tou ſpeak of a 
conquered nation, ſaid Sir Chr, WhO 
have no ſovereign rights belonging to them. 

I ſpeak. of a nation, ſaid I, Who affirm, 
you have no ſhadow of right io make laws 
for them; that the power which the 
King's council has aſſumed as gotten by 
ſurprize; and that their firſt ſubmiſſion 
was founded on a treaty. of union, which 
now on account of ſome rebellions ſup- 
preſſed, is called a conqueſt. But ſure, as 
3 . before, n mer conquered your 
3 own 
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own colony, and therefore ought to do 
them juſtice, Now if after an union with 
us the leaſt commotion ſhould happen in 
Scotland, ſuppoſe con account of church 
government; might we not expect chat 
the ſuppreſſion of this would likewiſe be 
called 2 conqueſt, and we or our poſte- 
rity be treated as a conquered people? 
But can there be a more certain indication 
of what we may expect in point of trade 
from an union, than the uſage of the poſt 
nati, who ſettled in England and the plan- 
tations, upon the faith of rights declared 


and ratified by both houſes of parliament, 


confirmed by the deciſions of all your 
courts, and affirmed by the Lord chief 
Juſtice Coke in the moſt hyperbolieal 
terms, to be according to common and all 
law, which yet have been wholly violated 
and taken away, even to the prejudice of 
che Engliſh nation by the loſs of ſuch a 
number of people? Thele things ſeem in- 
diſpenſably to require a guaranty, When 
„the too parliaments come to be united, 
hee e may poſſibly have fifty votes 
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dio five hundred, in a houſe already abound. 
ing ſo much in partialities, that the mem- 
bers who ſerve for one part of the king- 
dom, are frequently found in oppoſition 

to the repreſentatives of another, for the 

 _ ſake only of the particular intereſt of their 
oy countries. Indeed, replied Sir Chr—, - 
if your diffidence be ſo great, there can 

be no union. Sir, ſaid I, if the matters 

of fact I mention are true, as I think they 

| are undeniable, I am contented to make 
3 55 you judge of what we may expect from 
5 the nature of the thing, and genius of 
| your people. In the firſt place, what ſe- 
| EY eurity can a leſſer nation, which unites to 
| greater, have, that all the conditions of 
union ſhall be duly obſerved, unleſs a third 

be admitted for guaranty of the agree- 
ment? And I ſuppoſe you would rather 
__chuſe to hear no more of an union, than 
that Holland or France ſhould be the 
guarantees. True, ſaid he; but guaran- 
tees are only proper in treaties of peace 
between nations not united : Unions of 
pations, — ROPE — 

a 1 
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of which we are ſpeaking, ſuppoſe no 
breach of conditions; and we do not find 
that the nations which were ſo united to 
the republick of Rome had any guaran- 
tees for their ſecurity. Sir, ſaid I, the 
union of thoſe nations, and their admiſſion 
to the rights and privileges of the city of 
Rome, could have no guarantees, becauſe 
they were noble conditions given by that 
wiſe and generous ſtare to nations t 
had conquered, and had in their power to 
uſe as they pleaſed: and if Ireland be yours 
by conqueſt, why do you not uſe them aa 
well? "Twill certainly be our intereſt, ſaid | 
Sir Chr—, to obſerve the conditions on 
which we unite with Scotland. ' Do you 
think, replied I, that you always follow 
your intereſt ? I muſt acknowledge, faid he, 
not always. Then, ſaid I, if at any time 
you ſhould depart from your true intereſt 
in this matter, we ſhall want a guarantee 
and find none. On the other hand, if the 
temper, conduct and inclinations of your 
people be conſidered, twill appear that, 
| OI union with Wales, which is ſill 


attended 


attended with great W and in- 
conveniences, they have never ſhewn the 
leaſt diſpoſition to unite with any other 
nation, though ſuch as either ſtood upon 
equal terms with them, or ſuch a8 they 
conquered, or even planted.' How your 
colonies in America are treated, is well 
non to all men. Vou never could unite 
with Normandy, which had conquered 
vou, nor with any part of France that 
you had conquered. But your oppreſ- 
ions in boch were the principal cauſe of 
your. expulſion from thoſe countries. You 
could not unite. with the ſtates of Hol- 
land, when England was likewiſe a repub- 
lick. And ſince the time of the late re- 
volution, which was effected by the aſſiſt- 


from utter ruin, you can hardly endure 
the name of a Dutchman; and have treated 
them on all occaſions with ſuch ſcurrilous 
expreſſions, as are peculiar to the gene- 
rality of your people. And if I ſhould 
but touch upon the ufage we continually , 
meet with from this nation, I ſhould 


not 


ſufficiently informed of their hatred te 


all ſtrangers, and inveterate matic againſt 


the Scots. I know very well, that men 
of gravity and good breeding among you 


are not guilty of ſeurrilous reſſections on 


any nation. But when we are to conſi- 
der the caſe in queſtion, we muſt have a 
juſt regard to the t and general dif 
poſition of the 
Sir Edwrd, all in a flame, cries out, 
What a pother is here about an union 


wich Scotland, of Which all he advantage 


we ſhall have, will be no more chan what 
a man gets by marrying a beggar, a louſe 


for her portion? Upon chis I turned to 


the Earl and Sir Chr—, and ſaid, that if 
Sir Edw-rd had ſpoken theſe words in the 
houſe of commons, I might not take no- 


ſpeech in that place; but fince he is pleaſed 
to expreſs himſelf after this manner in a pri- 
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not be believed, if all Europe were not 


people. At theſe words 


tice. of them, or queſtion Ni: Geedomn ok 


vate converſation, hall likewiſe take the 


„ iberry to ſay, that I wonder he is not afraid 
' fuch Py * ſolpect him 
not 


— 
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not to be a ed of the noble family 
- whoſe name he bears. Sir Edw-rd going 
on with great paſſion; What account, ſaid 


he, ſhould we make of Scotland, ſo often 


trampled under foot by our armies? Did 


not protector Seymor at the battle of Muſ- 
cleborough give you ſuch a rout as de- 
ſtroyed the beſt part of your nobility and 


gentry? And of late years did not the 


very ſcum of our nation conquer you? 
Yes, faid I, after they had with our af. 
ſiſtance conquered the King and the nobi. 
lity and gentry of England: and yet that 
which you call a conqueſt, was a diſpute 


between parties, and not a national.quar- 


rel. Twas, ſaid he, inſeparable from the 
fortune of our Edwards to triumph over 


your nation. Do you mean Edward of 


ictory at Ban- 


nockburn? No, replied he, I mean Ed- 


ward the firſt and third, whoſe heroic ac- 


tions no princes have ever equalled. Sure, 
ſaid I, you do not mean the honour of 


the firſt, or the humanity of the third fo | 


Saud manifeſted at | Berwick: nor the 
| at murder 


*. 
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murder of Wallis by the firſt Edward, or 
the poiſoning of Randolph earl of Mur- 


ray by the third, after they had both re- 
fuſed to give battle to thoſe heroes. Sir 


Chr—, whoſe temper and gravity could 


not bear this upbraiding each other with 
old ſtories, .interrupted theſe fallies, and 
defired I would farther explain myſelf 


touching an union between England and 
Ireland. The better conditions you give 
them, ſaid I, the greater wiſdom you will 
ſhew. But you do not conſider, faid Sir 
Chr, that Ireland lies more commodi- 


ouſly ſituated for trade, and has better har- 
bours than England; and if they had the 
ſame freedom and privileges, might carry 


the trade from us. Ay, ſaid I, there tis: 


trade is the conſtant ſtumbling block, and 


ball of contention. But do you think, 


that if Ireland, by a juſt and equal union 
with England, ſhould encreaſe in riches, 
ſuch an encreaſe would prove fo prejudi- 


cial to England, wares wy ſeat of the 90 


vernment is? 
Cex rar. 8 
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would only weaken him, faid he, who 
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Tun, faid I, *rwere better to exclude 
Ireland wholly from -trade ; for in that 
caſe the trade of England would increaſe 
by ſo much as Ireland now poſſeſſes; and 
the power and riches of England confined 
at home would be tio longer in danger of 
paſſing into any other nation. 
I neLreve you may be in the right. 
Tou will certainly find me to be ſo, faid 
I, if in order to manage this new acceſſi- 
on of trade, all the people of Ireland 
ſhould. be brought over to England; for in 
_ this cafe che value of England would in- 
_ ereaſemuch more than can be expected to 
acerue from Ireland in the preſent cir- 
eumſtances of things, that country being 
frequently not only unprofitable, but 18 
3 to England. ; 

I Þ Acnpy wich you. | 
Bor, ſaid I. if Helen Moti be ke 
without inhabitants, I fear the French 
wduld take hold of the occaſion, and 
eſs himſelf of the whole country. That 


gralping at the poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh 
| monarchy, 
” 
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manarchy, has no number of people to 
ſpare, But, faidI, a port in the province - 


of Munſter ſo near the entry of the chan- 
nel, and over-againſt Breſt, might be / of 
uſe to him, require no great number of 
men to maintain, and be of the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequence to us. So that for 
argument fake we muſt ſuppoſe Ireland 
| ſunk in the ſea; and then you will ceaſe 
to fear either that they may ſet up for 


themſelves, or carry away the trade from 


England. And being poſſeſſed of all their 


people and riches, you will be no longer 


liable to the expence of defending that 
From theſe ſuppoſitions, faid 
be, the conſequence 3 is juſt. Do you not 
think, continued I, that for the ſame rea- 
- ſons it might be the intereſt of England 
to bring the people of the. fix northern 
counties into the ſouth, provided that 
country could alſo be ſunk ? For trade will 
certainly increaſe, and be more caſily y may 
naged, when brought within a leſs com- 


0 hood: {fra ee _— 


paſs. Beſides, you would then have fo. _ 


ble from them alſo. 
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Scots, that you would be rid of any troy: 
He could not but 
acknowledge the parity of reaſon, and ſaid, 


that if nature had made ſuch a ditch from 
the beginning, the happineſs of England 


had been complete. 1 added, that Wales 


being a country inconſiderable either for 


ſoil or commerce, that people might be 
much more advantageouſly imployed in 


trading here than in keeping goats at home ; 


and your union with them become much 


ſtricter by bringing them nearer London: 


and then I think that country might like- 


wife be ſunk with advantage. Though 


you banter, ſaid he, yet the conſequence . 


will undeniably follow from your ſuppo- 


firions. And do you not think, ſaid I, the 
ſame arguments would prove, that all the 
conſiderable trade of the world might be 


brought i into one city, and all mankind to 


ive within and about that place I'S 
PERHAPS. | 
Fox what end then, faid I., did God 


create ſuch vaſt tracts of land, capable of 


. ſo great variety and abundance 
: of 
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of all things neceſſary and uſeful to men? 
In order, I ſuppoſe, that theſe countries 
might not be inhabited, and that man- 
kind might confine themſelves to iſlands, 
ſtrait, barren and unwholſome ſituations, 
and live upon trade. Can there be a 
greater diſorder in human affairs? Beſides, 
we know that ſuch numbers of men did 
not meet together in moraſſes, and other 
inconvenient places out of choice; but were 
forced and driven by the violence of ty- 
ranny to ſhelter themſelves in difficult and 
inacceſſible firuations, as is plain by the 
examples of Holland, Venice, Tyre and 
other cities: and when they were come 
together, they were neceſſitated, in order 
to ſubſiſt, to apply themſelves to manu- 
facture, navigation, and the like arts. 
But if the governments of the world were 
well regulated, and men might have the 


confined to ſuch narrow, barren and un- 
wholſome places, nor live ſo much at ſea, 
,or in the exerciſe of a ſedentary and un- 
manly reac, eo foment the luxury of a 


liberty of chuſing, they would not be 
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few; but would diſperſe themſelves over 
the world in greater or leſſer numbers, 


according to the goodneſs; of the ſoil, and 


live in a more free and manly way, at- 


tended with a more equal diſtribution of 


riches than trade and commerce will allow. 
Trade is not the only thing to be conſi- 
dered in the government of nations: and 


juſtice is due, even in point of trade, from 
one nation to another. For every good 


government has always encouraged induſ- 
try, becauſe all mankind have à right to 
the fruits of their own labour. And on 
that account all governments which put 
diſcouragements on the induſtry of their 
ſubjects are not upon a right foot; but 
violent, and conſequently unjuſt. Soft 


and fair, ſaid Sir Chr, the conſequen- 


ces of theſe maxims reach Mr: than 


perhaps you imagine. We muſt nor rely 


too much upon our on ſpeculations, or 
think the world can ever be rightly go- 


verned; but muſt take things as they are, 


and conſider che intereſt of the ſociety i in 


we live.” ; . of any profitable 
a 2 trade 
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trade be in the poſſeſſion of our neigh- 
bours, we may endeavour to diſpoſſeſs 4 
them of that advantage for the good of 
our own ſociety. Though this ſhould be 
granted, ſaid I, yet you ought not to deny 
to a people, who like Ireland live under 
your government, the fruits of their in- 
op: This ſure is great injuſtice. 

Nor at all, ſaid he; for as I told you, 
they may break with us, and ſet up a di- 
ſtinct government in oppoſition to our right, 
and perhaps with the ruin of this nation. 
What can tempt and provoke them ſo 
much, ſaid I, to do ſo, as unjuſt uſage ? 
But the ſureſt way, replied he, is, to put 
it out of their power to ſeparate from us. 
If fo, ſaid I, you muſt owtr your way of 
governing that people to be an oppreſſion; 
 fince your deſign is to keep them low and 
weak, and not to encourage either virtue 
or induſtry. For the light of nature teaches, 
that men ought not to uſe one another 
unjuſtly on any account, much leſs under 
the ſpecious pretext of government. But 
> have: a right, anſwered he, to uſe 
Witt E . 
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theta at Gſcretian, becauſe we have bow 
our them. 

Tux you 8 right to 40 juſtice. 

"Tis not injuſtice; ſaid he, becauſe it 
ae be And you do not conſider 
that chings juſt in themſelves, are not al- 
ways ſo in relation to government; that 

the condition of human affairs neceſſarily 
bobliges thoſe that govern, to attend the 
good and intereſt of the whole fociery, and 
not to be over ſcrupulous in doing exact 
juſtice to particular perſons; eſpecially if 
their: intereſt ſhould happen to be different 
from chat of the community. And for 
this reaſon thoſe countries which are moſt 
remote from the ſcat of rhe government, 
dught not to expect an equal participation 
of liberty and immunities with thoſe that 
lie at leſs diſtance. For if they ſhould 
enjoy the fame privileges, the ſubjection 
of ſuch nations could not be ſecured. You 
know. that unden the Roman government 
che hibertics and privileges of thoſe who 
lived in and about the city of Nome, were 


"sf, EFAres, than mo of Italy enjoyed, 
mots 2 which 


* 
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which yet was poſſeſſed of many more 
than any of the provinces. I doubt not, 
ſaid I, this order wes very proper to re- 
rain the dominion of the world in the | 
power of one city. But I think thoſe na- | 
tions might have lived more happily unden 4 | 
another kind of regulation; and am fully kf 

| 


perſuaded, that all great governments, he- 
ther republicks or monarchies, not only 
diſturb the world in their riſe and fall; but 
by bringing together ſuch numbers of men 
and immenſe riches into one city, inevi- 
tably corrupt all good manners, and make 
them uncapable of order and diſcipline, as 
cog have already owned, and experience 
s but too well demonſtrated. © Rome, 
the greateſt of all, inceflantly diſturbed 
her neighbours for ſeven hundred years; 
and after the conqueſt of almoſt all the 
known world, was corrupted by exceſs of 
riches and power, and ſpread the infection 
over all the parts of that empire, which 
at length brought in ſo many barbarous | 
nations, and cauſed fo many wars and for © > —— 
"= effuſion of blood, that the world ſuf- 
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fered as much by/the oyerthrow and de- 
ſtruction, as by the riſe and continuance 
of that mighty power. Yet, ſaid he, I 
think tis neceſſary that a conſiderable bo- 
dy of people ſhould be united under one 
government, and by chat means enabled to 
defend themſelves againſt a powerful ene- 
my, . becauſe by the ſucceſsful ambition of 
ſome men, we frequently ſee; great and 
formidable powers ariſe in the world, to 
the diſturbance, of all their neighbours. 
In that I perfectly agree wich you, {aid l. 
Pray then, replied he, what numbers 
would you allow in ſuch a body of men: 
or rather, what extent of territory would 
you think neceſſary to a right diviſion of 
the world into ſeveral diſtinct governments, 
fince you are ſo much an enemy to all great 
and oyer- grown powers? You ſeem willing, 
ſaid I, to conter ſuch an office upon me, 
that thoſe who do not know my name, 
will take me for a ſecond Phaleg. Not 
to lay then too great a burden upon you 
at once, anſwered he, I deſire you to ac- 
quaint us into what e you would di- 
* vide 
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vide Europe, moſt commodi modiouſſy to ob- 
ain the true ends of government. I re- 
plied, that Gop and nature ſeemed to have 
marked out certain portions of the world 
for ſeveral great ſocieties of men; having 
diyided them from each other by ſeas and Tt 
mountains, or ſome remarkable difference lk 

of the ſoil and climate. The iſland of = 
Britain and. that of Ireland ſeem conve- 
niently ſituated for one government: Spain 
and Portugal for another, becauſe they lie 

together in one compact body, and are = | 
divided from the reſt of Europe by the "ih 
Pytenean mountains. In, like manner 1 
France is contained within the Alpes, Jura, 
the Voge, the Ardennes and the Pyrenees. 
Italy is ſeparated from all other parts by 
the Alpes; and the three adjacent iſlands 
ſeem naturally to belong to that country. 
The ſeventeen Provinces, the circles of 

Weſtphalia and lower Saxony, with the 
archbiſtioprickof Cologn and kingdom of 
Denmark, ſeem commodiouflſy placed to 

be united under one government. The 


* > reſt of Germany, with the Swits clin = 
1 Ee 4 and 
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to the Euxin ſea; might be a ninth diſtin& 


and the provinces that lie: between thoſe 
countries and the Adriatick ſea, might very 


well compoſe another. Norway, Sweden, 


Finland, Liefland, and the northern parts 


of European Muſcovy, lying under the 
4 fame climate, may be conveniently joined 


together, Poland, Pruffia, Lichuania, and 
the ſouthern parts of the European Muſ- 


| covy, wich the little Tartary, might like- 
wiſe be properly united. The countries that 


lie to the north of Macedonia and Albania, 
and on the ſouth of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, from Auſtria, Stiria and Carniola 


government, and Macedonia, Albania, 


x Theſſaly, Epirus, Achaia, Mares, Negro- 
pont, Candia, and the adjacent iſlands, a 


tenth. And now I think 1 may reſt, and 

take breath after ſo long a journey, leav- 
to any other the liberty of making the 
through. the other three parts of the 


"= world. Wbat all chis tends to I cannot 


imagine, ſaid Sir Chr— ſot by your di- 


. yifion, our own government would con- 


. 


You 
PL F 
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Yo (hall know that, faid I, before we 


part. In che mean time, to juſtify in ſome 


meaſure the reaſonableneſs of this divi- 
ſion, you may confider that almoſt every 
one of the ten parts, into which I have 
divided Europe, 
from all the reſt, and that the people are 
of the ſame temper and like diſ- 
poſitions. Sir Edw-rd;- impatient to hear 


a diſcourſe about ſo many things and pla- 


tes with which he is fo little acquainted, 
thought fit to interrupt us; and directing 
his words to me; Sir, ſaid he, are you 
undertaking to teach us geography ? Elſe 
what can you mean by ſuch a diviſion of 
Europe ? Will you not allow, faid I, a 
private-man to make an imaginary divi- 
fion of countries; when tis well known 


chat a great king in che beginning of the 


laſt age contrived one of the ſame nature? 
you do not yet fully know what uſe 
1 ſhall make of this diviſion. Tou have 
led me into ſuch a maze; ſaid the Earl, and 
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ſpeaks a language diſtindt 


*raiſed ſo many new thoughts in me, tha. 
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| myſt purſue ſſame of them. That which 
occurs to me firſt, is, that if governments 
ſo, equal. in ſtrength either on account. of 
their riches; or fituation, ſhould come to 
be eſtabliſhed, . mankind might live in 
greater peace chan they, do; eſpecially if 
theſe, governments were by mutual alli- 
ances obliged to preſerve the common 
tranquillity. But you are to obſerve, ſaid . 
Sir Chr— the imperfection of this pro- 
ject to preſerve: peace in the world, For 
though one or two of theſe governments 
might not dare to diſturb, and, injure, the 
reſt, yet nothing can hinder, one half of 
them frorn combining againſt the other. 
And as f duch wars would be managed by 
a far greater number of forces than the 
preſent, mankind muſt of conſequence be 
made more miſerable. Fa The nature of hu- 
man affairs is ſuch, ſaid JL, that a perpe- 
..* tual. peace is not to be preſerved among 
mee; yet certainly ſome gonſtitutions of 
government are hetter fitted to maintain 
Ihe publick tranquillity, chan others. And 
in place of the continual great and ruinous 
©. Rum af . Wars, 
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wars, which queſtions about the ſücceſſion 
of princes, and their ambitious deſigns, 
have intailed upon the world, things might 
be brought to leſs frequent contentions, and 
the publick animoſities either prevented 
from proceeding to open breaches; or if at 
ſome times wars could no way be avoided, | 
they might be neither laſting nor bloody. 
If you can ſhew, faid he, how ſo happy 
a ſtate of things may be introduced into 
the world, you will do the greateſt ſervice | 
imaginable to mankind. For matters are 
now brought to ſuch a paſs, that in every 
war almoſt all Europe and America, with 
a great part of Aſia and Africa become en- 
gaged. You are in the right, ſaid I; and 
theſe uniyerſal wars, as I may call them, 
which with hitle interruption have con- 

; tinued more than thirty years, have ſo 
diſtreſſed this part of the world, and occa- 
ſioned ſuch diſorder in the affairs of men; * 

that Europe is thought to be diminiſhed 

aà full fifth in value. For wars, beſides that 

© they are become univerſal; are now Welly 

managed by the n power of money, 
3 I and 


1 
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- <replitd I, that the true incereſt and good | 


and by that ineans moſt grievouſly oppreſt 


and afflict not only the places that are tho 
theatres of action, but even the remoteſt 
village and moſt ſolitary cottage. And 


the French King having by the oppreſſion 
of his ſubjects, and exact economy of his 
affairs, been able to keep ſuch great nun? 
bers of troops on foot, has obliged the reſt 
of Europe to a proportionable expetice, 
and thereby made all wars by land at leaſt 
twiee as chargeable as formerly they wert; 
and by ſea to exceed all example. But to 


give you my opinion of this matter, I think 


mankind might be beſt preſerved from 
ſuch convulſions and miſery, if inſtead of 
framing governments with regard only to 

a ſingle ſociety, as I believe all legiſlators 
have hitherto done, we ſhould nde 


ſuch as would be no leſs advantageous to 


our neighbqurs than ourſelves, "You tal 
ſtrangely, ſaid Sir Chr, as if our advan- 
tage were not frequently inconſiſtent wich 
that of our neighbouts. I am of opimon, 


F pn peas fame with chat of any 
* 05 debe 
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other. Ido not ſay that one ſociety ought 
nat to repel the injuries of another; but 
| that no people ever did any injuſtice to a 
neighbouring nation, except by miſtaking 
their own intereſt. You talk, ſaid he, of 
injuſtice, but I ſpeak of advantage. If yuu 
g0 about, faid I, to take away by force 
any advantage that belongs to a neighbour- 
ing people, you not only do injuſtice to 
them, but injure yourſelf by the le. 
Whatever the example be, replied he, the 
advantage will accrue to my country. For 
the preſent, and in appearance, ſaid I. But a 
; cirizen in the ſervice of his country, ſaid be, 
is not obliged to the fame ſcruples as in his 
private affairs; and muſt be true to his 
publick truſt, and take care that the com- 
monwealth ſuffer no prejudice. Then, 
faid I, no man can be a good citizen of a 
particular common wealth, and a citizen of 
the world; no man can be a true friend 
to his country and to mankind at the ſame 
time. I confeſs, ſaid he, this coneluſion 
naturally follows: but we may nog di-. 
penſe with the intereſt of our country as we 
ou rh gd and you unn | 
|  Jeontained 
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contained in the ſermon on the mount re- 


late to the actions of private men. Do 
vou think then, ſaid I, that one nation 


cannot do injuſtioe to another? Ves, 


anſwered he, when that which is done 


is to the prejudice of both. And do 


5 vou not alſo think, ſaid 1. that one na- 
den may make an unjuſt war an. 
* # 


"Tris if your country ſhould make ſuch 


a War. with ſucceſs, they would have ac- 


compliſhed an unjuſt deſign. True, faid 
he; but if thereby any advantage accrue 
to the nation, this becomes an acquired 
right to the people, and ought to be de- 


fended by all thoſe who are intruſted with 
che publick affairs. Now if afterwards it 


ſhould happen, ſaid I, that ſuch a neigh- 
bouring nation ſhould renew the war, in 


order to recover what they had loſt, would 


| that war be unjuſt on their oat. 


21 THINK not. 


4h We. Tuxx you lay a foundation as well for - 


| your ur neighbours to make a juſt war againſt 
You, as for your own nation. to make an 
med |S -* advantageous 

| * 4 
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advantageous war (which you ſay is not 
unjuſt) againſt them. This ſure is far 
from the deſign of aboliſhing wars ſo far 
as may be poſſible. By what other means 
then, ſaid he, may we hope to obtain this 
good end? The moſt effectual way, re- 
plied 1, is, that all ſuch governments as 
are of a ſufficient force to defend them - 
ſelves, ſhould be rendered either uncapa- 
ble or unfit to make conqueſts. For the 
ambitious deſires of men to encreaſe their 
dominions, have always been the princi- 
pal cauſe of diſturbing the peace of the 
world. Tis impoſſible, ſaid Sir Edw-rd 
S- m: r, to take away that natural and ge- 
nerous inclination which is found in the 
beſt of men, to extend the empire of their 
country; eſpecially among us, who have | 
ſuch great examples in our hiſtory to en- 
courage us, and fo noble and populous a 
city; which by being fituated-near the 
ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland, lies as con- 
veniently to command the north of Fra 
and all the Low Countries, as the flee 


1 kingdoms. But * ſaid I, os you approve. 
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venient places, might be very capable to de 
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twelve parts would: be of little account, 


pn" 


to be aboliſhed by all poſſible means? Sup- 
poſe I do, ſaid he; yet how can ſo ſtrong 
an inclination, found not only in particu- 
lar men, but ſometimes in the whole body 
of a people, be altered? If the dominions 


of a ſtate, ſaid I, nenen 


HO 
How: is that poſſible ? 


choſe ten portions of Europe, I mentioned 


beſore, had ten or twelve ſovereign cities 
well fortified within its territories, each 


—— governing the adja= 
cent 


encd with forts in paſſes, and other con- 


fend itself, and r r ee 


. Lo conqueſt Giddd ines 


| theycould not be made adjacent to the ſe- 
2 ought to bong, © FA 
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be governed in common to the advantage 
of the whole union. That, replied I, 
would be like a poſſeſſion in common, for 
which no man has any particular affecti- 
on, and on that account lies always neg- F 
lected. But you talk, ſaid Sir Edw-rd, of 
ſovereign cities ; I fancy you mean repub- | 
licks; which is nothing to us, who live 
under the benign influence of monarchy. 
You may ſuppoſe thoſe cities, ſaid I, to 
be the capitals of ſovereign and indepen- 
dent kingdoms or countries. For of ſuch 
ſovereignties united under one monarch we 
have many examples. And the prince may 
either keep his court in each of them ſuc- 
ceſſively; or, which is better, reſide in the 
country, and permit no more buildings 
about his palaces than are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his domeſticks, and the 11 57 
patch of publick buſineſs, and not to 
bour a crew of lazy, profligate and vici- 
ous wretches, fit only to render his court 
a mers. fink of corruption, and a ſemina- 
ry to propagate all manner of vice through. — 
the whole nation. So that we may pro- 
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ceed to reaſon concerning the excellency 
of thoſe governments, which conſiſt of 
divers ſovereignties united for their com- 
mon defence, whether cities or kingdoms; 
whether independent already, or to be 
made ſo in order to put ſuch a deſign in 
execution ; whether governed by a prince, 
or by a great council of delegates. But 
certainly, ſaid he, if theſe diſtin ſove- 
reignties were incorporated under one head 
and city, ſuch a government would be of 
greater force, If you mean, ſaid I, to di- 
ſturb their own peace, and that of their 
"uk neighbours, I grant your aſſertion. 
EIS How ſo? _ 

You muſt. acknowledge, aid I, that a 
great city is more tumultuous and diſor- 
derly, and therefore more capable of diſ- 
_ turbing its own peace than ſmall: ones, 
and much more violently inclined to con- 
quer other countries, becauſe better able 

3 to retain the conqueſt. But ſure, ſaid he, 

1 divers ſmall ſovereignties were united 
© 285 : . = under one prince, his authority would bet- 
3 * peace among chem, than if 
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they were governed by a council of dele- 


gates, which in my opinion is only proper 
to ſet them together by the ears. I am 


very glad, faid I, that you think fuch 
united governments more ſuitable to mo- 


narchies than to commonwealths; for if 


that be true, there will be greater hopes 
of introducing them into the world. And 


indeed a prinee ſeems much more fitted 


to be at the head of ſuch a league, than a 
council, as to the military part, in which 
principally ſich an union has occaſion to 
exert its power. So that J have nothing 
more to do than to prove that ſuch go- 
vernments are of all others tlie beſt to pre- 


ſerve/ mankind, as well from great and 


deſtructive wars, as from corruption of 


manners, and moſt proper to give to eve- 


government of themſelves which is due 
to them. If you can prove, ſaid Sir Chr, 
what you undertake, I ſhall have no mort 
to ſay... 'Tis indeed, ſaid I, a moſt ſur- 


pfizing” thing ro me, that not only all” © 


thoſe who have ever actualſy formed go- 


i f 2 


ry part of the world that juſt ſhare in the 
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vernments, but even thoſe who have writ- 
ten on that ſubje&, and contrived ſchemes 
of conſtitutions, have, as I think, always 
framed them with reſpe& only to particular 
nations, for whom they were deſigned, and 
without any regard to the reſt of mankind. 
Since, as they could not but know that 
every ſociety, as well as every private man, 
has a natural inclination to exceed in every 
thing, and draw all advantages to itſelf, 
they might alſo have ſeen the neceſſity of 
curbing that exorbitant inclination, and 
obliging them to conſider the general good 
and intereſt of mankind, on which that 
of every diſtinct ſociety does in a great 
meaſure depend. And one would think 
that politicians, who ought to be the beſt 
of all moral philoſophers, ſhould have con- 
ligered what a citizen of the world is. 
true, ſomething like a conſideration 
of the common good of mankind, appeared 
in the conſtitution of the Achaian league; 
and if any of the antients ever had a 
oo - = -right view in this affair, the founders of, 
* 8 | thar government were the men. - oe the 
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mighty power of the Roman common- 
wealth oppreſſed them in the very in- 
fancy of their eſtabliſhment, and fo de- 
prived poſterity of a perfect knowledge 
of the tendency of that conſtitution. Moſt 
governments have been framed for con- 
queſts; that is, to diſturb the peace of 
mankind : though I know that ſome were 
leſs fitted for conqueſt than others, -as the 
ariſtocratical. But there was nothing e- 
ven in thoſe conſtitutions that could ſuffi- 
ciently reſtrain the deſire of enlarging their 
dominions, though no way formed to 
that end; which has frequently brought 
great calamities upon many of thoſe go- 
vernments, as the examples of Venice and 

Sparta demonſtrate. In the laſt of which 
the wile legiſlator having formed the man- 
ners of the people for war, and the conſti- 
tution altogether unfit to retain conqueſts, 
I would willingly perſuade myſelf, that he 
deſigned theſe two things ſhould balance 
each other, in order to keep that people 
, always. Exerciſed to arms, and yet not 
de them the occaſion of riſing to 


a ETFS _ ſuch- 
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ſuch a height, as would inevitably preci- 
Pitate them into ruin. And this, I think, 
ſhould have been obvious to all legiſlators, 
that whoever contrives co make a people 
very rich and great, lays che foundation 
of their miſery and deſtruction, which in 
a ſhort time will neceſſarily overtake them. 
For ſuch viciſſitudes of human affairs are 
as certain asthoſe of heat and cold in the 
revolution of the year; and no condition 
of men, or publick ſocieties, is durable 
and laſting, except ſuch as are eſtabliſhed 
in mediocrity. Now in {mall governments 
laws may be duly executed, and the man- 
ners of men in a great meaſure preſerved 
from corruption: but becauſe ſych govern- 


* ments are not of force ſufficient to defend 


And Ireland, may ſerve for a 


fthemſelves, a conſiderable number of them 

ſhould be united together for the common 
ſafety; z by which union and league they 
will be enabled to reſiſt a powerful inva- 
ſion, and yet remain uncapable $f conqueſt. 
The three kingdoms of Scotl , England. 
eam ple of, 
7 os $ _ * oe ſituated on n lands, 
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are yet in their preſent condition expoſed 
to the fate of a ſingle battle, if a great 
army of enemies could be landed near 
London. But if good forts were erected 

in the moſt conſiderable paſſes; and twelve 

| cities with all the ſea- ports well fortified, 
the loſs of many battles would not de- 

termine the matter. And conſidering that 
our naval force might in a great meaſure 

| intercept the ſupplies of the enemy, we 
might defend ourſelves againſt all our 
neighbours. And as ſuch a conſtitution 
would be altogether unfit to moleſt them, 
ſo it would give them little encourage- 
ment to diſturb our peace. At this rate, 
ſaid Sir Chr —, if we ſhould continue long 

in peace, and unaccuſtomed to war, we * 
might become a prey to che firſt invader. 
I anſwered, that I did not think we ought 
| 40 be wholly unconcerned in the affairs of 
che continent; but that ſuch a conſtitu- 
uld certainly. keep us from the dan- 
conqueſts abroad, which 
a ſtate of things any ambiti- 
dus prines may attempt. Our militia's 
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might be uſefully and honourably imploy- 
ed in afliſting our neighbours to form the 


- like leagues on the continent; and a gra- 


dual propagation of ſuch excellent govern- 
ments would become eaſy, when mankind 
ſhould be convinced of the great happi- 
neſs and ſecurity they would enjoy by liv- 
ing under them. And though theſe leagues 
might poſſibly at ſome time make wars 
upon one another on occaſion of a ſudden 

pique, or to take revenge for ſome un- 
neighbourly action; yet ſuch wars could 
not be laſting, becauſe nothing but hopes 
of making acquiſitions and conqueſts can 
make them ſo. And as to the advantage 
of having twelve cities governing them- 


1 ſelves happily and virtuouſly, inſtead of 


one great vicious and ungovernable city, 
I leave it to your conſideration, who have 
ſo judiciouſly ſhewn, that great cities do 
not only corrupt the mannerg of their 

-own inhabitants, but thoſe of f hole na- 
tions, and deſtroy all good g$ ernment. 
Cities of a moderate extent ar 
orned, and the example and . 
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one virtuous man is often ſufficient to 
keep up good order and diſcipline ; of 
which we have divers inſtances in the hiſ- 
tory of the Grecian republicks: whereas 


great multitudes of men are always deaf to 


to all remonſtrances, and the frequency of 
ill example is more Nn than laws. 

But, ſaid Sir Chr—, to reduce London 
within the compaſs of the old walls, ſeems 
a thing impracticable. This difficulty will 
be removed, replied I, when this city ſhall 
be only the capital of the neighbouring 


counties. Twill be thought injuſtice, faid 


He, to remove the ſeat of the government 
from a place which has been ſo long poſſeſſ- 


ed of that great advantage. The injuſtice, .,. 
ſaid I, has been greater, that one place has 


ſo long enjoyed thoſe profits which ought 
to have been divided among the conſiderable 


cities of the nation. I am afraid, faid he, 


that all endeavours to diſturb the affairs of 
ſo great i body of people, only out of a re- 
mote praſpect of bettering their condition 


„ by regulation, may fall under the 
imputation of folly: and chat men woule 
TNT it hard « to * plunged 


uch diff- 
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culties, as ſo great a change would neceſ- 
farily occaſion. Sir, ſaid I, if a French King, 
when he is in peace wich other nations, 
ſhould fuddenly attack us with his whole 
power, how can we reſiſt him in our pre- 
ſent condition; having no fortified cities, 
and the great ſeat of all our riches and 
power expoſed to the very firſt inſult of the 
invader? One would think ſuch a people 
were predeſtinated to ruin. You talk of the 
folly and hardſhip of putting men into ſome 
difficulties by a new regulation of their af- 
fairs, and ſeem not to conſider how much 
more cruel a thing it would be to ſuffer 
' . theſe nations to be inſlaved by a foreign in- 
vaſion, or inevitably loſe their liberty by | 
that corruption of manners which this vi- 
cCious and profligate city diffuſes into every 
part. I did not foreſee, ſaid Sir Chr, what 
uſe you would make of my complaint a- 
gainſt the depravation of manners thac 
reigns in this town, but acknowledge the 

- conſequence you draw to be juſt ; and.thac . 
if we deſign todiminiſh the corruption, ve 3 

_ muſt leſſen the city. What viſions have W 
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and moſt glorious city of the world to pro- 
ſeeute a whimſical project! Sir, replied I, 
you have heard what I have anſwered to 
Sir Chr; and beſides, do you not think 
the remoter parts of England injured by 
being obliged to have recourſe to London 


for almoſt every thing, and particularly for 
| Juſtice? Do you not think them wronged, in 
that almoſt all the treafure of England is 
yearly laid out in this place, and by thar 
means the ſubſtance of the other parts ex- 
hauſted, and their rents and revenues dimi- 
niſned? This, ſaid he, is of little impor- 
tance tothe nation, ſo long as they continue 
to riſe in che counties that lie neareſt to the 


eapital. I do not know that, replied I, but 


am of opinion that if inſtead of one, we had 
twelve cities in theſe kingdoms poſſeſſed of 
equal advantages, ſo many centers of men, 
riches and power, would be much more 
advantageous than one. For this vaſt city is 


like che head of a ricketty child, which by 


drawing to itfelf the nouriſhment; chat 


could de diſtributed in due proportions to 
che reſt of che languiſhing body, becomes ſo 


. that r death un- 
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avoidably enſue. And if he number of 
people and their riches would be far greater 


in twelve cities than now in one, which I 


think no man will diſpute; and that theſe 


Cities were ſuch as are ſituated in conve- 
nient diſtances from each other, the relief 
and advantages they would bring to every 
part of theſe kingdoms would be unſpeak- 
able. For example, if the people of Vork- 
ſhire or Deyonſhire were not obliged to go 
farther than York or Exeter to obtain juſ- 
ſtice, and conſequently had no occaſion to 


ſpend money out of thoſe counties, how 


ſoon ſhould we ſee another face of things in 
both? how ſoon would they double and tre- 
ble their preſent value? ThatLondon ſhould 


draw the richesandgovernment of the three 


iſland, is in ſome degree as unnatural, as for 
one city to poſſeſs the riches and govern- 
ment of the world. And, as I ſaid before, 

that men ought to be diſperſed vd 
; countries in greater or leſſer nubert 
cording to the fertility of the ſd; h 


doubt juſtice ſhould be adminiſtred to all 


in the jen: manner chat may 
8 be 


9 
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be, and no man be obliged to ſeek it at an 
| inconvenient diſtance. And if the other 
parts of government are not alſo commu- 
nicated to every conſiderable body of men; 
bur that ſome of them muſt be forced to 
depend upon others, and be governed by 
thoſe who reſide far from them, and little 
value any intereſt except their own, ſtudy- 
ing rather how to weaken them in order 
to make ſure of their ſubjection; I ſay, all 
ſuch governments are violent, unjuſt and 
-unnatural. I ſhall add, that ſo many diffe- 
rent ſeats of government will highly en- 
courage virtue. For all the ſame offices 
that belong to a great kingdom, muſt be 
in each of them; ich this difference, that 
the offices of ſuch a kingdom being always 
burdened with more buſineſs than any one 
man can rightly execute, moſt things are 
abandoned to the rapacity of ſervants; and 

che ertravagant profits of all great officers 
' plungaþem into all manner of luxury, and 


A * 2 nly over a m number of ; 
"es _ be duly executed. and many 
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doing good to their fellow citizens. So many 
different ſeats of government will highly 
tend to the improvement of all arts and 
ſeienees; and afford great variety of enter- 
tamment to all foreigners and others of a 
eurĩous and inquiſitive genius, as the an- 
cient eities of Greece did. Fperceive now, 
ſaitl Sir Ed wrd, the tendency of all this 
dlſcourſa. On my conſciende he has con- 
tive the whole ſcheme to no other end 
than toſet his on country on an equal foot 
with England and the reſt of the world. To 
tell you the truth, ſaid I; the inſuperable 
difficulty I found of making my country 
happy by any other way, led me inſenſi- 
blyto the diſcovery of theſe things; which, 
1 L miſtake not, have no other tendency 
chan to render, not only my own country, 
but all mankind as happy as the imper- 
fiections of human r 
conſidered . thiat in a ſtate of 
England, my country would _— 
involved in bloody and- deſtructive wats. 83 
ene we ſheuld be united to that xi 
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| * ſubject, tg, ſome. confuſian ; and if nor ſo 


1 


where lies the prejudice, if the three king- 
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fall under the miſerable and languithing 
condition of all places that depend upon 
a remate ſeat of government.. And pray 


doms were united on ſo equal a foot, as for 
ever to take away all ſuſpicion and jealou- 
fy of ſeparation? that virtue and induſtry 
might be univerſally incouraged, and every 
part contribute chearfully and in due pro- 
portion to the ſecurity and defence of this 
union, wh:ch will preſerve us ſo effectually 
from thoſe two great calamities, war and 
corruption of manners. This is the only 
juſt and rational kind of union. All other 
coalitions are but the unjuſt ſubjection of 
one people to another. Here I ſtopped; but 
after ſome pauſe finding the reſt of the 
company ſilent, I continued to ſay, that I 
would not pretend to determine whether 
each of the portions into which I had. di- 
vided Europe, ſfiould be confined, to the 
preciſe: number of twelve cities: though 
ly: if there were more, they might be 


many, oy not anſwer the end: That 1 
would not determine W ſhould. 
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er r conſiſt of cities 2 are a 


Briſtol, Exeter, Cheſter, Norwich, York, 
Sterling, Inverneſs; Dublin, Cork, Gallo- 
way, Londonderry; or whether ſome other 
places more conveniently ſituated for 
ſtrength, and more capable of fortification, 
might not rather be of the number. But 
this eaſy diviſion of territory I think i 

' penlably neceſſary, that to every city ths.” 
next adjacent country ſhould belong. I 
was going on to open many things concern- 
ing theſe leagued governments, when a ſer- 
vant came to acquaint us that dinner was 
ſiet on che table. We were nobly entertained; © \ 
and after dinner I took leave of the compa» 


nyr and returned to my lodgings, — 
promiſed to meet them again at another 
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